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ORIGINS OF ROMAN LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING 


KARL SCHEFOLD 


to fetch water from a nearby pool. In a Pompeian wall painting from the early years of our 

era (Fig. 1) Hylas is depicted surrounded by three nymphs, who with amorous persuasions 

prevent him from returning to his brothers. The steep mountains and wild woods of the back- 

ground must have produced an eerie impression on the ancient spectator, who always felt alien 
to uncultivated nature. 

The strange mood of the picture would never have been found in ancient Greece but is well 
known from Roman poetry. In Greek works of art landscape is subordinate to men, as on the 
vase at Arezzo decorated by the Meidias Painter with the Rape of Hippodameia by Pelops.* In 
this wall painting, however, the fluttering garments and the waves make us feel the fresh breeze 
on the coast, and the beautiful young tree and the two doves in love symbolize the young couple’s 
feelings. Here the landscape contributes to an understanding of the hero’s fate. 

The Pompeian Painter described more than Hylas’ destiny. A large group of Roman paintings 
serves a moral purpose in revealing the tragic fate of the presumptuous.” Young Hylas was too 
impetuous. He should not have left his master Hercules, just as Icarus, the hero of many other 
Pompeian pictures, should have obeyed his father Daedalus. The punishment of these young 
people is symbolized by the eerie settings. Often in Pompeian rooms mythological examples of 
good and bad behavior are contrasted, as in contemporary poetry; Horace, for instance, in his 
ode to the Muses contrasts the Muses and the Titans. The pictures are not as self-contained as 
are Greek works of art; the Romans approached art in a more intellectual manner. 

In a neighboring room (Pompeii, 1x, 7, 16b) a wall painting of the same style showed an 
example of a pious hero in a quite different landscape.* Along a lovely valley comes Minerva 
with Bellerophon. She urges him to surprise the unsuspecting Pegasus, who calmly grazes on 
the bank of a lake. The suggestion of tranquillity is enhanced by a small distyle temple in the 
shade of a sacred tree with a statue of Diana and a river god. 

C. M. Dawson in an admirable book collected and explained all mythological landscape paint- 
ings of this kind as works unparalleled and inconceivable in Greek art and only timidly antici- 
pated in Hellenistic art.* If we analyze one of these paintings in its decorative setting of the 
third Pompeian style, it becomes immediately evident that we cannot separate the form of the 
picture from the structure of the wall paintings as a whole (Fig. 2). The second style, a Roman 
creation of the first century B.c., had moved toward a negation of the structural function of the 
wall, which became a field for an illusory world of temples, sacred enclosures, porticoes, and 
groves, freeing the imagination to pass from the real to the ideal. The third style, developed in 
the years about 15 B.c., suppressed free space. The columns no longer stand on protruding bases, 
but on flat bands in a quite illogical conjunction, and the improbable, small architectural features 
of the upper zone are treated in the same incoherent manner. Large panels emphasize the solidity 


. s the Argonauts reached a harbor in Mysia, Hercules’ squire, the fair little Hylas, set out 


1. E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, Munich, 3. C. M. Dawson, Romano-Campanian Mythological Land- 
1923, fig. 583; and M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New scape Painting (Yale Classical Studies, 1x), New Haven, 1944, 
Haven, 1929, fig. 342. no. 7, pl. 2; and K. Schefold, Die Wande Pompejis, Berlin, 

2. C. M. Dawson, “Postscript to Yale Classical Studies, 1x,” 1957, p. 269, where other references to the paintings are to be 
Yale Classical Studies, x1 (1950), p. 303; and K. Schefold, found according to their location at Pompeii. 

Pompejanische Malerei, Basel, 1952, pp. 96-107. 4. C. M. Dawson, of.cit. 
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of the wall. The combination of illusionistic and flat elements tends towards a supranatural im- 
pression. The spectator is confronted by a superior realm, ruled not by the laws of human logic, 
but by the secrets of mysteries, which are concealed in the representations. Athenaeus (5. 197¢- 
203b) reports all these elements from the Alexandrian processions of Dionysos: the divine symbols, 
the followers of the god, the Cupids, Victories, and Seasons. But the combination of these symbols 
in wall painting was a Roman invention. It did not pretend to be a confession of creed. The wide- 
spread ideals of the culture of the time were merely used as contemporary poets did. 

The severe, antithetic composition of the decoration expresses the order that controls this divine 
world and imposes itself even on the spectator. We are reminded of the severe conception of 
ethics in the Augustan age. The creation of the third style, in strong opposition to all classical 
Greek art, had a powerful aftereffect on two millennia of European culture, especially through 
the antithetic and frontal decorations of late antiquity. 

The central painting of the same Pompeian wall (1, 7, 7 [2]) shows at the top the sun god 
driving his chariot and near him Icarus falling, as his father Daedalus, of whom only the wing- 
tips are preserved, flies steadily along. The impression of tremendous height is enhanced by the 
excellent depiction of a city, by two boats, with crews looking aloft in excitement, and by the 
nymphs in the foreground. Daedalus seems to search for his son. This motive forms a transition 
to the following moment of the plot: the depiction of the dead body of poor Icarus lying on the 
seashore. The composition of the picture corresponds to the decoration of the wall. We observe 
the same illogical conjunction of illusionistic and flat elements. Greek compositions, as we have 
seen on the Pelops and Hippodameia vase, are inherently consistent and do not need a frame, 
even if they have one, but since the third style the frame remains an indispensable element of 
European art. Greek works of art are self-contained; Roman works are heterogeneous parts 
of greater contexts. 

If we agree with Dawson in valuing highly the Augustan creation of mythological landscape 


' painting, we must not forget, however, that all Roman art is a synthesis of Greek elements. This 


classicism is based on the assimilation of treasured ancient originals. 

The Greek inscriptions on many Pompeian paintings prove that they derive from older proto- 
types. Let us reduce the landscape elements of the Hylas and Icarus paintings to the scale known 
to us from Greek originals with dominating figures, as in the Telephos frieze from Pergamon. 
We then obtain compositions like that preserved in the frieze of the Homeric cryptoporticus 
at Pompeii (1, 6, 2-4), of Greek character and with Greek inscriptions.* Fifty years ago Theodor 
Birt demonstrated that the narrow friezes, common in the late second style, are copies of illustrated 
papyrus rolls.° There is reason to believe that narrations in pictures with accompanying texts or 
without text, like our comic strips, were widespread in the Greek world. We know such narra- 
tions from the Homeric bowls and from the so-called Iliac tablets, which Kurt Weitzmann has 
explored with great skill.’ He showed the illustrator’s aim: to establish a sequence of phases as 
close together as possible, so that the beholder may read a picture story without resorting to the 
text for understanding the essential features of a plot. 

Illustrated papyrus rolls were fundamental for all later book illustration, as Weitzmann demon- 
strated. They were equally important as the vehicle for conveying Greek mythology to the bar- 
barians. The Etruscans were to an amazing degree acquainted with representations of classic 
legend. Even the peoples of Asia Minor show the influence of Greek picture books. The Lycians 
liked to embellish their tombs with reliefs representing legendary events of ancient and modern 


5. V. Spinazzola, Pompei alla luce degli scavi nuovi di via in Manuscript Illumination, 2), Princeton, 1947. See also 


dell’A bbondanza, Rome, 1953, figs. 517f. E. Bethe, Buch und Bild im Altertum, Leipzig, 1945; K. 
6. T. Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst, Leipzig, 1907, p. Schefold, Orient, Hellas und Rom, Bern, 1949, pp. 213-2163 
309. and K, Weitzmann, “Narration in Early Christendom,” 4 mer- 


7. K. Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex (Studies ican Journal of Archaeology, Lx1 (1957), pp. 83-91. 
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times (Fig. 3). This was an oriental tradition, but the artists were Greeks. This mixed tradition 
explains why the Lycian reliefs abound in representations of landscape,* which was avoided by 
the normal Greek relief carvers. The Lycian reliefs are often arranged in zones, reminding one of 
illustrated papyrus rolls. These Greek landscapes are very different from the Roman ones, appro- 
priate to the narration, but not dominating the figures. They lack the weighty atmosphere of 
Roman settings, but are treated in as plastic a manner as the figures themselves. You may grasp 
these towers and walls as you never can in Roman landscapes. This Greek plastic treatment may 
be presupposed for the illustrated rolls, the prototypes of the Roman mythological wall painting. 
There are even some Hellenistic plaster casts from Egypt and Afghanistan depicting smal] land- 
scapes in the manner of book illustrations.’ 

Such origins explain another characteristic quality of our mythological pictures. More than 
twenty of those preserved represent two or more separate events as occurring simultaneously and 
at the same place in the same setting. We have, for instance, seen Icarus falling headlong and in 
the same picture lying dead on the seashore. In another example (Fig. 4) we see the hunter 
Endymion shading his eyes, as he Jooks up in surprise at the figure of Selene, and then in the 
foreground Endymion lies in the arms of the God of Sleep, because Selene dared to join the 
beloved youth only in sleep. Modern scholars, not accustomed to continuous narration, failed to 
remark that this hunter ought to be Endymion, who alone deserved to see the goddess. The next 
moment, however, the union of Selene and her lover, admits no witness. Revelation cannot bear 
onlooking hunters. 

Continuous narration, of course, originated not with individual pictures but with friezes. The 
mythological landscapes lose much of their Roman charm and of their monumental character, if 
we reduce the settings to the Greek scale. Such miniatures are not able to stand alone, but they 
recover their artistic value as parts of picture stories, of friezes. Continuous narrative does not 
seem unnatural in a frieze, as Von Blanckenhagen pointed out,” since the setting seems to change 
from scene to scene. Therefore, continuous friezes are quite appropriate to the Greek imagination, 
but single panel continuous narration is totally alien to Greek art, which in single compositions 
proceeds from unified visions and aspires to dramatic unity. Weitzmann has shown that cyclic 
narration was a late achievement of Greek art. The Roman single-panel continuous narrative 
presupposes a different, more intellectual mentality, which starts not with the vision but with 
the thought. Roman painters often use continuous narrative in order to emphasize the hero’s 
punishment or reward. So we have seen Icarus doing wrong and being punished for it, and the 
pious hunter Endymion transfigured and blessed. In turn the creation of single-panel continuous 
narration became very important for mediaeval art. 

Greek continuous picture books were suited to the Roman requirement, to decorate rooms with 
classic landscapes and examples of Augustan ideals. The appropriate scenes were cut out and 
the settings were changed to a monumental scale, but it is significant that the figures remained 
small. The tiny figures, though dwarfed by the massive rocks and hills, remind one always of the 
original miniatures in books. We may compare Altdorfer’s and Jan Breughel’s landscapes and their 
relation to older book illustration. 

The origins of these mythological paintings become more apparent if we compare the sacral 
idyllic landscapes, which Rostovtzeff in a famous paper derived from Hellenistic sources.” A fine 


8. W. Otto, Handbuch der Archaeologie, 111, 1: G. Lippold, 
Die griechische Plastik, Munich, 1950, pp. 208-210. 

g. C. Picard, “Le pseudo ‘Bosquet d’Artemis’ dans la ‘Casa 
di Livia’ au Palatin,” Revue archéologique, ser. 6, XLV (1955), 
pp- 226-228; and C. Picard, review of K. Schefold’s Pompe- 
janische Malerei, Revue archéologique, ser. 6, XLV1I1 (1956), 
p. 120. See also G. M. A. Richter, “Ancient Plaster Casts of 
Greek Metalware,” American Journal of Archaeology, Lxul 


(1958), p. 377 nm. 76 and a forthcoming study by D. B. 
Thompson. 

10. P. H. von Blanckenhagen, “Narration in Hellenistic and 
Roman Art,” American Journal of Archaeology, Lx1 (1957), 
pp. 78-83. 

11. M. Rostovtzeff, “Die hellenistisch-roemische Architek- 
turlandschaft,” Mitteilungen des K. deutschen archaeologischen 
Instituts, Roemische Abteilung, xxvi (1911), pp. 1-186. 
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votive relief at Munich (Fig. 7) furnishes a notion of lost landscape painting of the late third 
century B.c. Roman landscapes repeat again and again the elements of this composition: the sacred 
tree, the pillar with archaistic statues, the deities venerated by pious people and the curtain, 
veiling or protecting the sacred scene. But in style the relief is quite different from all Roman 
art. The background was blue. The perspective of the tree and the pillar leads the eye to an 
unlimited distance, which is the more fascinating through being in part veiled by the curtain, yet 
the figures are not distributed in the space. On the contrary, they are assembled in front of the 
curtain. Their very plastic quality is opposed to the space. “The very conception of the infinite 
was somehow repugnant to the classic mind,” says Panofsky, discussing the philosophic background 
of the Greek treatment of space.” 

The marble of the Munich relief suggests an Athenian origin. Two variants of the same 
composition from the late second century B.c. were found at Rhodes."* Though found far apart, 
these various renderings are so similar that we have to presume a common source. This source 
must have been the mission of the great goddess Isis. The divine couple of the Rhodian reliefs 
carries the attributes of Isis and Serapis. On the Munich relief the deities are mysteriously 
characterized. The seated god resembles Zeus, but the lion griffin of his throne belongs rather 
to Dionysos. The goddess leans upon a pillar like a famous statue of Aphrodite, but she wears 
garments not usual for Aphrodite of the Hellenistic period. The couple is emphasized by the 
prominent scepters, but the holy place is a rural one. The significance of the relief is, therefore, 
somewhat enigmatical. 

The concordance of the Munich and of the Rhodian reliefs with the sacral idyllic landscapes 
has far-reaching consequences. The latter, for example the yellow frieze in the House of Livia 
at Rome (Figs. 5 and 6),’* often allude to the Ptolemaic kingdom and to the Ptolemaic goddess 
Isis, not only to the Nile valley, but to the beautiful Aegean islands and coasts, which also belonged 
to the Ptolemaic realm. All this is transformed into an ideal world of happiness, accorded by the 
blessings of Isis. Here are the same elements as in the Munich relief: the sacred tree with curtain 
and altar, the sacrifice in front of the deities, columns, and statues. The style is loosened and 
softened by the copyist. He surrounds the plastic forms with a kind of mist. Some landscapes of 
this kind look as if they were flooded, while the Greek prototype had a solid background. The 
subject matter is much more ample and abundant than in the Munich relief. There are temples, 
stoas, farmhouses with towers, bridges, and so on. The plaster casts from Egypt confirm more 
and more the Hellenistic origin of this type of landscape. The preserved Ptolemaic paintings are 
too simple to allow any reconstruction of the lost monumental art,** but the yellow frieze seems 
"to be a fairly exact copy of an Alexandrian work of the first order; as well as all similar second 
and fourth style friezes originating from an illustrated book. The plastic character of all these 
fine inventions is purely Greek. We should never expect the yellow frieze to belong to a decoration 
of the grandiose second style with its impressive illusion of immense space. Even the monochrome 
coloration enforces the contrast and points to a famous prototype. 

Romans were proud to possess Greek masterpieces and were fond of showing off their education, 
since the learned man was credited with being nearer to heaven. Theretore, they liked to have 
art galleries and libraries. They pretended to possess famous classic creations in those panels 
which were inserted as central panels in their wall decorations, arranged as a picture gallery. The 


12. E. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, Cambridge, pittura antica scoperti in Italia, 111, 3: G. E. Rizzo, Le pitture 


Mass., 1953, introduction. della casa di Livia, Rome, 1936, pp. 43-51, pls. IV-x. 

13. L. Laurenzi, “Rilievi e statue d’arte Rodia,” Mit- 15. B. Brown, Ptolemaic Paintings and Mosaics and the 
teilungen des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts, Roemische Alexandrian Style (Monographs on Archaeology and Fine 
A bteilung, Liv (1939), pp. 42-65. Arts, vi11), Cambridge, Mass., 1957. 


14. M. Rostovtzeff, of.cit., pls. 1-111 and Monumenti della 
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1. Rape of Hylas. Pompeii, 1x, 7, 16 (a). (From Herrmann-Bruckmann, 2. Daedalus and Icarus. Pompeii, 1, 7, 7 (2), east wall. (From Monumenti 
Denkmdaler der Malerei, pl. 153A) della pittura antica scoperti in Italia: Pompei, Fasc. 11, Tav. 1, 2) 


3. Relief from Xanthos. London, British Museum, no. 858 (From Mitteilungen 
des Instituts, Athenische Abteilung, 52 [1927], Beil, 13, 5) 
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4. Selene and Endymion. Pompeii, 1, 2, 17 (destroyed). (From Herrmann-Bruckmann, 
Denkmdler der Malerei, 1, p. 186, fig. 54) 


5-6. Yellow Frieze. Rome, Palatine, House of Livia. (From Mitteilungen 
des Instituts, Romische Abteilung, 26 [1911], pl. 1) 


7. Votive Relief. Munich, Glyptothek, no. 208 (Courtesy Antikensammlungen, Munich) 
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8. Cubiculum from Boscoreale. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(Courtesy Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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g. Landscape from the Temple of Isis, Pompeii. Naples, National Museum, no. 8575 
(From Monumenti della pittura antica ..., Fasc. 111-1V, Tav. 1) 


10. Paris on Mt. Ida, from Pompeii. Naples National Museum, no. 
g508 (From Herrmann-Bruckmann, Denkmdler der Maleret, pl. 8) 


11. Paris on Mt. Ida and Helen at Sparta. Pompeii, 1x, 2, 18 (1) 
(From Ghali-Kahil, Les enlévements et le retour d’Héléne, pl. 38, 3) 


12. Raphael, Madonna di Foligno (detail). Vatican City, Musei 
Vaticani, no. 329 (Courtesy Direzione dei Musei Vaticani) 
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learning of the owner could equally be expressed by the insertion of a copy of an illustrated book 
in the decoration. 


The figure style of the yellow frieze is even more in keeping with early Hellenistic taste than 
that of the Munich relief, though it is somewhat loosened and softened by the copyist. We may 
compare dated reliefs from about 300 B.c.,’° in which the plastic foreground is opposed to the 
distance, as on the Munich relief. The painter emphasized the plastic quality of the objects more 
than the space. A camel-driver approaches a sacred pillar of Isis, pious women pass hallowed 
buildings, a wayfarer walks over a bridge, and in the distance a splendid portico surrounds a 
harbor bay. Momentary movements and angular gestures are varied with immensely manifold 
invention, which recalls the early Hellenistic poetry of Herondas and Theocritos. We are far 
from the lean and dispersed late Hellenistic figures, which sometimes have been compared with 
the yellow frieze, and there is nothing of the romantic feeling of Roman landscapes. We are happy 
to do without the trivial repetitions of the same types of architecture in Roman landscapes. The 
early Hellenistic painter seems to have recognized for the first time the charm of rural sanctuaries 
and the magic of a composition that seems to be casual. 

In front of the bridge (Fig. 6) a noble lady enters a boat and a statue of Isis-Tyche is attended 
by worshipers. There is a fine differentiation between the attitude of deities and men. In the deities 
there is something of a classic rhythm, which is avoided in the human beings. The early Hel- 
lenistic period was seldom able to create cult statues, so Ptolemy I introduced a late classic statue 
of Serapis. Our eye follows these charming and intimate motives from one plastic form to the 
other. There are no space-embracing formations as in many Roman landscapes. The plastic fore- 
ground is opposed to the distance, as in the Munich relief and the Alexandrian plaster casts. The 
painter emphasizes more the plastic quality of the objects. There is an excellent perspective con- 
struction of the single elements, but the figures are not distributed in the space, as in Roman art. 

The religious mood wavers between the serious and the frivolous as in early Hellenistic poetry. 
The learned man can no longer believe seriously in the deities of the past, but he preserves a feeling 
for the pious common people and for a higher world, whether it may be the cosmos of the Stoics 
or the mysteries of Isis. In both cases the deities of the past were interpreted as symbols of that 
higher world. Thus we meet in this ideal Egypt not only Isis, but Athene, who represents the 
armed Isis-Neith, and Dionysos, who stands for Serapis. Frequently only those who had been 
initiated into the mysteries of the Great Goddess could understand the allusion to Isis. We know 
from widely spread Hellenistic inscriptions that the missionaries of the Isis religion adapted their 
images and ideas to Greek ones in order to be better understood by the people.’’ Obviously the 
propagation of the sacral idyllic landscape presupposes the mission of Isis. 

The plastic conception of landscape, so striking in the yellow frieze, cannot have originated 
in the spacious second style. The painters of second style walls like to emphasize the contrast 
between such copies after Greek originals and the grandiose Roman decorations. On the rear 
wall of the cubiculum from Boscoreale in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 8) the small mono- 
chrome yellow landscape belongs to the imitations of Greek paintings.** It does not constitute 
an element of the painted architecture. There is an excellent perspective construction of the single 
elements, but no space. We find a bridge and buildings and people similar to those on the yellow 


16. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaler griechischer und ré- 17. R. Harder, “Karpokrates von Chalkis und die memphi- 


mischer Sculptur, Munich, 1939, pl. 785B (314 B.c.); H. 
Speier, “Zweifiguren-Gruppen im fiinften und vierten Jahr- 
hundert vor Christus,” Mitteilungen des deutschen archaeo- 
logischen Instituts, Rémische Abteilung, xtvu1 (1932), pl. 31, 
1 (294 B.c.); and E. Pfuhl, “Zwei Kriegergrabmiler,” 
Jahrbuch des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts: Archaeo- 
logischer Anzeiger, XLVI (1932), p. 5, fig. 1 (281 B.c.). 


tische Isispropaganda,” Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften: Philosophisch-historische Klasse, no. 14, Berlin, 
1943. 

18. P. W. Lehmann, Roman Wall Paintings from Boscoreale 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Monographs on Archae- 
ology and Fine Arts, v), Cambridge, 1953. 
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frieze. The style is sharply opposed to all the surrounding wall painting. It shows another degree 
of reality and challenges us to compare affected art and the illusion of nature. 

Our confidence that the yellow frieze’s prototype was early Hellenistic becomes strengthened 
if we compare its motives with Roman adaptations; for instance, the pair of columns or pillars 
bearing votive offerings, the so-called sacred portal. A monumental landscape from the Temple 
of Isis at Pompeii (Fig. 9), painted about a.p. 70, presupposes a similar Hellenistic prototype, cut 
out of a frieze, as it were, and arranged in a classicistic taste, with sacred trees, columns, worshipers, 
a fisherman, and large mountains in the background. Here the treatment of space is totally dif- 
ferent and corresponds with the fourth Pompeian style; we are reminded of baroque settings, of 
compositions that lead the eye to indistinct remoteness. But there is no consistent perspective 
construction as was used by the Renaissance in order to invest the individual with a fixed place 


_in the sacred constitution of the world. The Renaissance presupposes the order of the Holy Church, 


the Christian society. 

The Greeks were the first people to use perspective means in order to represent the organic 
unity of bodies and objects."* They even perceived that space is a continuum which can be made 
intelligible in geometric terms, but they used the optical laws of perspective construction in their 
own way. Greek perspective is not to be understood as only partially successful. Their distinctive 
way of looking at the world is explicable only by the plastic conception of art. As the Greek wall 
remains always a solid unit, the background of classical pictures and reliefs could never open up 
in an attempt to enlarge the spatial effect; and even if the ground of the Munich relief represents 
space, the plastic elements remain in the foreground and preserve the solid plastic unity of the 
relief. Many classical authors emphasize that the function of art is to represent things as they are 
and not as they seem to be.” All refinements of Greek architecture correct the optical distortions 
in order to preserve the plastic consistency. 

In Roman art the wall ceases to be a solid working surface on which images are painted. For the 
first time in history, space is conceived as having a value of its own, but this space differs from 
the system of the universe which is visually symbolized in post-mediaeval art. The beholder is 
confronted by realms of fancy, by dreams of pious and fair old Greece, so different from the 
troubled contemporaneous world. Roman painters used the optical laws much more freely than 
their Greek masters. The whole has an unreal, almost spectral quality. Mysticism prevails over 
the understanding of reality. 

There is a similar feeling in the fine Neronian landscape depicting the herdsman Paris on 
Mt. Ida (Fig. 10). The statue of Hecate near the sacred portal alludes to Isis, so often identified 
with Artemis and Aphrodite. The myth of Paris and Helen became adapted to Isis’ book of 
legend.” We feel in the gentle mood of our picture the peace and happiness accorded by the 
goddess. Compared with such Roman achievements, the yellow frieze reveals its Greek character 
more and more. 

In a variant of our Paris landscape (Fig. 11) the Paris scene is combined with an unusual one 
on the opposite bank of a stream. There Aphrodite tries to interest Helen in Paris. This scene, of 
course, should be at Sparta. The strange conjunction of distant localities is explained only if we 
assume that the painter cut these scenes out of a continuous picture book. There they might have 
been separated by other events, but the painter pulled them together in order to demonstrate 
Aphrodite’s patronage. Isis-Neith’s shield,” suspended on the sacred portal, draws attention to 


19. B. Schweitzer, Vom Sinn der Perspektive, Tiibingen, Schénheit des Bauwerks nach Vitruv, Berlin, 1940. 


1953; E. Panofsky, of.cit.; J. White, Perspective in Ancient 21. K. Schefold, “Helena im Schutz der Isis,” Studies Pre- 
Drawing and Painting, London, 1956; and D. Gioseffi, Per- sented to David Moore Robinson, 11, St. Louis, 1953, pp. 1096- 
spectiva artificialis [Trieste], 1957. 1102. 

20. Quintilian Inst. Or. 13.10.3 and Pliny N. H. 35. 153. 22. H. Bonnet, Reallexikon der agyptischen Religionsge- 


See also F. W. Schlikker, Hellenistische Vorstellungen von der  schichte, Berlin, 1952, s.v. Neith. 
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the Great Goddess concealed in Aphrodite. Unfortunately the painting is preserved only in this 
lifeless drawing, but we recognize the simplification of the Neronian baroque into a new flat 
classicism that prevailed in Vespasian’s era. 

If we now study the sacred portals in the famous bedroom from Boscoreale, from about 40 B.c., 
we are bound to conclude that these grandiose compositions presuppose the Hellenistic idyllic 
landscapes. The painter invests the motive of the portal with monumental force. He puts it squarely 
in the center of his great composition and unfolds the riches of the sacred enclosure in a solemn 
manner. The walls cease to exist; the beholder finds himself in a loggia surrounded on every side 
by views of sacred places. The goddess is clearly Artemis with torches, quiver, and baldric; that 
she alludes to Isis becomes evident from the analogous decoration of the House of Livia, as also 
from the type of the sacred landscape and from such details as the uraeus-snakes on Artemis’ 
crown, the winged snakes of the acroteria, a characteristic feature of Egypt sacral architecture,” 
and the shields, so often connected with sanctuaries of Isis-Neith. 

The general use of mystery symbols in Roman art is probably no more than an allusion to a 
higher life. Only a few of the nobles were initiated into the mysteries. Learned people discussed 
the many doctrines which gave promise of immortality and used them freely. The copious images 
and symbols of the Isis religion were especially adapted to such vague significance. 

The side wings of the sacred enclosures show piles of buildings towering up against a blue sky. 
Mrs. Lehmann demonstrated that in these buildings key elements of Roman villas are combined 
in a suggestive panorama, and that these elements correspond to the sacral idyllic landscape.** She 
concluded that the Boscoreale walls represent a contemporaneous Roman villa and that here the 
innumerable motives of the sacral and villa landscape may be seen in their original context. She 
refused to accept Rostovtzeff’s distinction between sacral and villa landscape, regarding them 
rather as two facets of one comprehensive whole. 

If the origins of the sacral idyllic landscape prove to be Hellenistic, as we have tried to demon- 
strate, the resemblance to Roman villa architecture may be explained by a common source, the 
Hellenistic ideal of the blessed life, developed especially in the Ptolemaic kingdom. Roman nobles 
behaved like Hellenistic princes, even in the architecture and decoration of their villas and palaces. 
At Tivoli, the gorge and temples, round and rectangular, even today give us some idea of how 
this region was fashioned after the Hellenistic sacral idyllic ideal. The ancient descriptions of 
Nero’s Golden House clearly prove this tradition. Pliny (5.6.13) compares his villa in Tuscany 
with a painted one; he says: “You would imagine, that not a real, but some painted landscape 
lay before you, drawn with the most exquisite beauty and exactness” (Melmoth’s translation). 

The origins of the grandiose Roman composition of the walls of the Boscoreale cubiculum 
are more differentiated than has been hitherto supposed. In the side wings there is something of 
the fortuitous arrangement of the yellow frieze; the central part is more dominated by Roman 
order. The treatment of space in the sacred enclosures contrasts with the perspective of the side 
wings, as free atmosphere with flat side scenes. The perspective rendering of some of these build- 
ings is even better than in the sacred grove of this wall. But, as always in Greek art, the perspective 
construction is applied only to single elements. Greeks never felt it necessary to coordinate the 
viewpoints of a number of separate objects. There is no question of a single eye level, as there are 
neither common vanishing points nor vanishing axes to establish such a line. The somewhat dry, 
but very plastic character of the buildings is due to this construction. The Roman painter added 
the uppermost portico, leading over to the central scene, but in the other buildings we miss the 
feeling of space, so attractive in the sacred grove. We feel excluded, as we do in front of the plastic 


23. M. Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, xiv, Berlin, 24. P. W. Lehmann, of.cit., pp. 95-131. 
1928, p. 32, s.v. Uraus by G. Roeder. 
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density of a Greek temple, while the spacious central part embraces us, like the vaults of Roman 
architecture. 

Now we are able to explain these astonishing and calculated contrasts: The central part is the 
Roman shaping of an Hellenistic motive, the architectural settings are true copies of monumental 
Greek paintings. Vitruvius (7.5) explicitly mentions the use of painted stage scenery as decoration 
of walls during the second style. Indeed, our panels, inserted as they are between the columns and 
pilasters, remind one of the side scenes of the Hellenistic stage. In several plays of Menander, 
for instance in the newly recovered Dyskolos, the scene represented a sanctuary between the 
houses of the antagonists. 

The impressive buildings, however, presuppose sacred performances rather than the comedy. 
Similar large doors lead one to palaces and sacred enclosures; Dionysiac friezes adorn the en- 
tablatures of the doors and the parapets of the windows; heads of stags are suspended on the 
pillars; statues of Artemis, sacred trees and altars are common to these stage settings and to the 
sacral landscapes, and on the roof tops sprout Adonis gardens, belonging to Aphrodite’s festival. 
The palace is connected with the sanctuary just as the Roman villa is connected by its peristyle 
with the sacred grove. We have to conclude that the Hellenistic prototypes, the painted theatrical 
sets, are more altered than had been hitherto supposed; only the architectural side wings are 
fairly good copies. 

Such copies imply the knowledge of monumental Greek originals brought presumably as booty 
from Greece. The Boscoreale frieze depicting Macedonian kings seems to be copied from the 
decoration of a royal tomb. As Homer Thompson demonstrated, the Greeks used to paint fine 
decorations not directly on the wall, but on wooden panels.” I suppose that Aemilius Paulus, 
having subjugated Macedonia, brought such panels to Rome and that these served as prototypes 
for our paintings. 


The religious symbols were adapted to Roman taste. The wall decorations incorporated such 


_ symbols in order to allude to the mysteries and refined learning, the bases of immortality. Cicero 


and others refer to their houses as homes of the Muses, as Mouseia, and this aim explains the 
connection of sacred landscapes with stage settings and masks, which are suspended from the beams.”* 

The daring perspective views on either side of the alcove, a round monopteros in the center of 
a rectangular colonnade, fail to convey the feeling of space, so attractive in the sacred grove; 
they look more like the architectural side wings, like true copies. These capital examples of Greek 
perspective construction demonstrate to what degree this way of looking at the world differs from 
that of the Renaissance and even from the Roman way. The grandeur of the invention points 
to an earlier origin than might be suggested by the late Hellenistic details; it reminds one of 
architecture on fourth century Italian vases. 

In round temples of this type Aphrodite was worshiped, as Mrs. Lehmann demonstrated, as 
another form of Isis. Snakes surrounding the roofs as here are a characteristic feature of Egyptian 
sacral architecture. The omnipotence of the great deity is reflected in the sacred rocks, grottoes, 
and springs on the rear wall, which are adapted to the Roman feeling for space. 

Our survey of some Roman landscape painting shows that the freest treatment of space belongs 
to the second style, whereas the Boscoreale stage settings and the monochrome landscapes, as also 
the yellow frieze, cling to the Greek tradition of plastic composition. The most famous among the 
preserved contemporary landscapes, the Odyssey frieze in the Vatican Museum, is to be thoroughly 
treated by Von Blanckenhagen,” so we will restrict ourselves to a few remarks. The scene with 
Odysseus’ ship approaching Circe’s island corresponds to the second style rendering of space 
through the fine gradation of colors and especially by the contrast between the scenes and the 


25. H. A. Thompson, “Excavations in the Athenian Agora: 26. K. Schefold, Pomp. Malerei, pp. 44-51. 
1949,” Hesperia, x1x (1950), pp. 328-329. 27. P. H. von Blanckenhagen, of.cit., p. 80. 
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vigorous tones of the framing pillars. The frieze itself shows no coherent perspective construction. 
The rocks are often flat sets, as in the Alexandrian plaster casts. Rocks, trees, and tiny figures are 
freely distributed over vast areas of land, neither diminution in size nor optical attenuation is worked 
out in terms of a constant relation to distance. 

If we consider the frieze without the second style architecture, it resembles in an astonishing 
way the mythological landscapes of the third style, such as our Hylas, Endymion, Bellerophon, 
and Icarus pictures, the only difference being that here the suggestions of space yield to the inten- 
tional unreality of third style compositions, but the proportions between figures and setting remain 
about the same. They emphasize the impressive atmosphere of the landscape so foreign to ancient 
Greek art. In the Odyssey frieze the continuous stream of time and space corresponds more to 
Vergilian than to Homeric poetry. Very Roman is the stress placed on Circe’s yielding to Odysseus. 
On this scene converges the perspective construction of the whole wall decoration because the sons 
of Odysseus and Circe belonged to Rome’s ancestry. The club-shaped baitylos in the exedra is 
well known from many holy places of Artemis-Isis.” So the Great Goddess seems to be glorified 
as a patron of Circe’s Roman posterity. 

It is a matter for debate whether the Greek prototype of the Odyssey frieze was a wall painting 
or a book illustration of the same kind we presupposed for the third style mythological landscapes. 
In its disposition and in its iconological place this frieze corresponds to the other second style 
friezes, which Birt traced back to picture books. Many of the figures are adapted to late Hellenistic 
taste, but the better ones preserve peculiar and delicate inventions of the period of Alexander 
the Great. The prototype of the Odyssey frieze preceded that of the early Hellenistic yellow 
frieze. 

The subdividing of the frieze by the second style pillars prepares the way for the single-panel 
continuous narrative. In the same section we see Odysseus entering Circe’s palace and then threat- 
ening the sorceress. Ten years after the Odyssey frieze the House of Livia was painted with the 
first single-panel narration of two moments of a story: Io guarded by Argos, and Hermes approach- 
ing in order to rescue her. The group of Io and Argos is usually believed to be the copy of a fourth 
century easel painting, which is known to us from other Roman copies. But Hermes and the 
goddess on the pillar do not belong to this fourth century tradition; they presuppose another Greek 
source. So we may assume that the classical group of Argos and Io was used in the continuous 
narration of a Greek picture book, and that there Hermes and the pillar were added. The Roman 
painter used this enlarged scene in order to emphasize Io’s deliverance. 

The dismembering of a continuous frieze into single panels was later to be seen in the great 
decoration of the Aula Isiaca with the legend of Helen under Isis’ protection.** By such examples 
the development of Roman mythological landscape painting appears as a logical consequence of 
the change of style. The earlier second style prefers friezes; the later part of the second style 
and the third style favor the antithesis in terms of single pictures. This change of fashion was 
deeply rooted in the conceptions of life; let us only remember the contrast between Lucretius’ 
Epos and Horace’s Carmina. 

In summary, we have attempted to discern three Greek sources of Roman landscape painting: 
stage settings, mythological, and sacral idyllic picture books; sources so different from the Roman 
wall paintings as to make intelligible the statements of Vitruvius and Pliny that decorative and 
idyllic landscape painting was a Roman invention.*’ The elements are Hellenistic miniatures and 
stage settings, but the monumental synthesis of these elements remains a great Roman achieve- 
ment. We are tired of speaking of Alexandrian influence, but by means of stylistic analysis we can 
recognize copies of some Alexandrian works of the first order such as the yellow frieze. 


28. C. Picard, Revue arch., ser. 6, XLVIII (1956), p. 120. 29. See above note 21. 
For literature see K. Schefold, of.cét., p. 196 to pl. 9. 30. Vitruvius 7.5.1-3 and Pliny N. H. 35.116.117. 
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External circumstances facilitated the knowledge of Alexandrian motives, if, as we assume, the 
picture books of Isis were everywhere at hand. These books seem to have aided the immense 
tasks of the newly created wall painting and met the desire for general symbols of blissful life, 
which were not a confession of a specific creed. The Romans transmitted the pastoral and idyllic 
motives to Early Christian art, Isis being in many respects a forerunner of the Virgin. The stylistic 
development strayed far from the Hellenistic refinement, but Renaissance painters sometimes 
despised the Roman deviations and called back to life Hellenistic prototypes as preserved in copies 
on the walls of Nero’s Golden House. 

The recent cleaning of Raphael’s Madonna di Foligno (Fig. 12) revealed the city of Foligno 
not as a mediaeval city with tower, steeples, and walls, but with Renaissance buildings arranged in 
the manner of the yellow frieze, a shepherd with his flock and a peasant passing by with his mule. 
Raphael’s genius was attracted by the charming invention of the age of Theocritos.™ 
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TOWARD A MORE COMPREHENSIVE 
RENAISSANCE PALAEOGRAPHY 


MILLARD MEISS 


F all the accomplishments of the cultural renewal in the fifteenth century the basic change 

in the symbols of writing has proved one of the most durable, for its results are still 

clearly with us today. Though the story of the abandonment of “Gothic” and the restora- 
tion of “Roman” has, of course, often been told, it has nevertheless been told briefly, with interest 
concentrated on the early stages of the development and on the design of type in the first printed 
books." But even for the initial period at the beginning of the fifteenth century many of the 
important documents have not been published, so that despite a few valuable essays we are still 
not well informed about the sources or the contributions of the pioneers, such as Niccolo Niccoli and 
Francesco Poggio. This lack of close investigation is probably due to the weakness of a motive that 
usually serves as a powerful stimulant of palaeographical studies: the wish, indeed the need, to 
classify objects or documents on grounds of script. Our comparatively greater knowledge of the 
production of Renaissance art and history has checked the growth of interest in their script. This 
is regrettable for aesthetic as well as historical reasons, because few periods in Western history 
have produced writing of such great beauty. 

The existing studies are centered on the early texts of the humanists (always unillustrated) and 
their correspondence, largely to the exclusion of contemporary or indeed later illuminated manu- 
scripts, and almost all attention has been turned to the development of minuscules. Very little 
has been said about capitals, though we shall before long, I hope, learn from Dario Covi about 
their vicissitudes in the inscriptions on Quattrocento paintings.” Nothing however has been written 
or, so far as I know, promised on epigraphy. The inscriptions on buildings or, more important, on 
sculptures have simply been omitted from palaeographical discussions. 

Without a consideration of the epigraphs of the time, studies of Quattrocento majuscules are 
especially incomplete because it was the Roman epigraph, not Roman script, that could and did 
communicate to subsequent ages the most refined and the most majestic specimens of the revered 
litterae antiquae, and the forms of these ancient epigraphs were in general studied by architects 
and sculptors rather than by humanist scribes. Though Renaissance scholarship is thus laggard 
in palaeography and nonexistent in epigraphy, yet it is not, curiously enough, in one respect far 
behind the long-established disciplines centered on the ancient world. For it is only in recent 
years that scholars have sought to draw Roman palaeography and Roman epigraphy together 
into a more comprehensive historical study.* This marriage of disciplines, or at least of fields, 


has occurred for a specific purpose: a more adequate history of Roman writing viewed aesthetically, 
as style. 


1. See especially S. Morison, “Early Humanistic Script and 
the First Roman Type,” The Library, XXIV, 1943, pp. 1-293 
P. Lehmann, “Aufgaben und Anregungen der lateinischen 
Philologie,” Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-philologischen 
und der historischen Klasse der Bayerischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, 1918, pp. 16ff. (hereinafter referred to as Morison 
and Lehmann, respectively) ; B. L. Ullman, Ancient Writing, 
New York, 1932, pp. 140ff.; G. Battelli, Leztoni di Paleo- 
grafia, Citta del Vaticano, 1949, pp. 245-249; A. Hessel, “Die 
Entstehung der Renaissanceschriften,” Archiv fiir Urkunden- 
forschung, XXVIII, 1935, pp. 1-14; D. Thomas, “What is the 
Origin of the Scrittura umanistica?” Bibliofilia, Lil, 1951, 
pp. 1-10; F. Steffens, Lateinische Paléographie, 2nd ed., Treves 


1909, pp. 

I feel grateful to Dr. James J. John and Rev. Edward W. 
Bodnar, S.J., for valuable suggestions and to Professor E. A. 
Lowe for the loan of books from his rich library. 

2. Meanwhile see his brief “Lettering in the Inscriptions of 
15th Century Florentine Paintings,” Renaissance News, vil, 
1954, pp. 46-50 (hereinafter referred to as Covi). 

3. J. Mallon, Paléographie romaine, Madrid, 1952; J. S. 
and A. E. Gordon, Contributions to the Palaeography of Latin 
Inscriptions, Berkeley, 1957; J. Mallon, R. Marichal, and C. 
Perrat, L’écriture latine de la capitale romaine a la minuscule, 
Paris, 1939. 
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A similar union in Renaissance studies is much to be desired. In the art of this period, letters, 
for one thing, may become free-standing lapidary monuments, as I pointed out a few years ago.* 
They may assume a monumental scale on buildings, as in the handsome inscriptions a//’antica inlaid 
in the friezes of Alberti’s facade of the Tempio Malatestiano, of Santa Maria Novella, or of the 
Sepolcro Rucellai (Fig. 21). Artists themselves crossed the boundaries between palaeography and 
epigraphy by introducing into paintings the s#mulated epigraph (Figs. 23, 24, 26). It may be that 
the normal differences between writing (even formal) on the surface and cutting in stone, which 
reflect a difference of function as well as technique, are diminished during this time. Apart from 
“counterfeited” inscriptions, however, writing still tends to differ inherently from incision, so 
that a comprehensive palaeography is complex and difficult. 

The present paper can of course do little more than stress the usefulness of this larger enter- 
prise; the task itself will have to be undertaken by specialists. It does, however, seem possible 
even now to show that efforts in this broader field will be fruitful. That much seems indicated 
by the exploration of one problem, limited though the exploration be by the inexperience of a 
layman. The problem is one with which I had to deal in a still more benighted state three years 
ago: the emergence around the middle of the century of what I identified as a new type of majuscule. 
The considerations that follow were stimulated both by the recognition at that time of the inade- 
quacy of our knowledge and by questions about sculptors’ inscriptions put to me by H. W. Janson 
and Richard Krautheimer, who have generously helped me begin to answer them by supplying 
excellent detail photographs of statues by Donatello and Ghiberti. 

There is no need to dwell here upon the early stages of the great palaeographic reform, upon 
Petrarch’s modification of the current Jastarda to produce a more legible and more beautiful— 
because more antique—-script, nor upon the creation in the early fifteenth century in Florence of 
the scriptura humanistica (Figs. 1 and 2). The humanists responsible for this innovation, chiefly 
Niccoli and Poggio, shaped their script upon models variously identified as Carolingian (Fig. 33), 
Ottonian, or Romanesque, all judged by the early Quattrocento to exemplify lettere antiche. The 
capitals developed by these humanists have a delicacy, attenuation, and simplicity that may be 
compared with early Quattrocento forms in sculpture or architecture. In the script of Niccoli 
(Fig. 1), as of his contemporaries generally, the letters are set closely, and the vertical accent 
is enhanced by raising L and occasionally other letters above the line. To produce a sparkle, small 
spidery horizontal serifs (or even pendant ones on L) are common, and the horizontal bars of E 
and F cross over the verticals. There is not much shading, that is, variation in the width of the 
strokes in the several parts of a letter. The foot of R in the specimen reproduced, for instance, is 
lighter than the vertical and the bowl, but the three strokes of N and the two legs of A are 
approximately equal in weight. F’, curving above the other letters, preserves a little of the orna- 
mental individuality of Italian dastarda, which Petrarch had characterized as vaga ac luxurians 
but tiring to read.° , 

Poggio’s F was still more florid than Niccoli’s, and he adopted a cross-barred I, which gave this 
letter a greater accent and a closer relationship to E, F, and other capitals.” Antonio di Mario 
elaborated these forms in the second quarter of the century, introducing occasionally for greater 
variety such a form as uncial E (Fig. 2). Amidst a considerable variety of manners in Florence 
at this time his script may represent for us the ornamental tendency, while an example of the 


4. Andrea Mantegna as Illuminator: An Episode in Renais- Book-Decoration,” in Fritz Saxl: A Volume of Memorial Es- 
sance Art, Humanism, and Diplomacy, New York, 1957, pp. says, London, 1957, p. 186. 
52-78 (hereinafter referred to as Meiss). 6. Lehmann, p. 17. 

5. See especially Morison. For comments on Petrarch see 7. Morison, p. 15, derives the cross-barred I from Byzantine 
O. Piacht, “Notes and Observations on the Origin of Humanistic models. 
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;. Scriptorium of Vespasiano da Bisticci, ca. 1455. Bibl. Vat. Lat. 1712, fol. 125 


4. Ghiberti, John the Baptist, 1412-1416 (detail). Florence, 
Or San Michele (From R. Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti, pl. 11a) 


5. Ghiberti, Shrine of St. Zenobius 
1439-1440. Florence, Cathedral 
(photo: Brogi) 
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6. ‘thnk della Robbia, Cantoria, ca. 1435. Florence, Museo dell’Opera 
del Duomo (photo: Alinari) 
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7. Bernardo Rossellino, Tomb of Beata Villana, 1452. Florence, 8. Bernardo Rossellino, Tomb of Leonardo Bruni, ca. 1447. Florence, 
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11. Inscription from Sant’Andrea 
di Candeli (Florence), 1176 
Florence, Museo Nazionale 


10. Roman, ca. A.D. 10. Rome, Museo Nazionale 
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12. Donatello, Tomb of A. Pecci (+1426). Siena, Cathedral (photo: Alinari) 
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13. Masaccio, Inscription above Skeleton. Florence, Santa Maria Novella 
(photo: Soprintendenza alle Gallerie di Firenze) 


16. Signature on Gattamelata 17. Signature on Judith, 1456-1457. Florence, Palazzo Vecchio (photo: Brogi) 
ca. 1448. Padua, Santo 
(photo: Museo Civico) 
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18. Mantegna, Signature on St. Euphemia, 1454. Naples, Capodimonte 
(photo: Soprintendenza Gallerie, Napoli) 


19. Inscription below fresco by Mantegna, 1452. Padu, Santo (photo: Anderson) 
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20. Mantegna, St. Euphemia, 1454. Naples, Capodimonte 
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21. Alberti, Sepolcro Rucellai. Florence, San Pancrazio (photo: Alinari) 


22. Verrocchio, Medici Tomb, 1472. Florence, San Lorenzo 


Mantegna, Epigraph on arch in the Judgment of St. James, ca. 1454 
Formerly Padua, Eremitani (photo: Alinari) 
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24. Mantegna, St. James on the Way to Execution, 
ca. 1455 (detail). Formerly Padua, Eremitani 


25. Signature of the architect. Verona, Arco dei Gavi. (From 
C. Anti, Architettura e Arti Decorative, 1, 1921, fig. 99) 


26. Mantegna, Martyrdom of St. Christopher, 1456-1457 
(detail). Padua, Eremitani (photo: Anderson) 


Mantegna, Emperor Otho, before 1474. Mantua, 
Ducal Palace (photo: Anderson) 
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28. Mantegna, Inscription on print of Entombment 


29. Mantegna and workshop, Initial, Strabo, De Situ Orbis, 1459 
Albi, Bibliothéque Rochegude 
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30. Initial, Ms (Paduan? ), dated 1450. Venice, Bibl. Marc. 3 [L.1x.1] MK, fol. 2 
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31. Cyriac of Ancona, ca. 1443. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Hamilton 254, fol. 81 
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32. Sylloge of Marcanova, 1457-1460. Bern, 33. Ninth Century Majuscules. Bibl. 
Biirgerbibliothek, B 42, fol. 22 Vat. Pal. Lat. 50, fol. 8(From W. 
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36. Madonna. Basel, Private Collection 
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fifties from the shop of the great stationer Vespasiano da Bisticci, still in the same fundamental 
style, shows a greater clarity and simplicity (Fig. 3).° 

If now after this thumbnail sketch of the advanced Florentine majuscule in humanist texts of 
the first half of the fifteenth century we turn to the first epigraphs of the great sculptors, we recog- 
nize in the words on the scroll of Ghiberti’s Baptist, made in 1412-1416, a style basically related 
to humanist script (Fig. 4). The letters are equally light, closely set, and as tall as the written 
specimens we have reproduced. Still, there is a difference. Ghiberti’s letters were not produced, 
like the script, freehand. They follow a studied, carefully drawn pattern, and they possess both 
greater regularity and stability and greater refinement. Each of the letters, including its delicate 
serifs, is endowed with internal symmetry and balance. They reflect a desire for a style that is, in 
the words of Lorenzo Valla, planius, apertius, and distinctius.’ These beautiful capitals seem to 
presuppose a return to ancient sources themselves, to Roman epigraphs (Figs. 9 and 10). 

In subsequent work Ghiberti somewhat modified his majuscules: on both the book of St. Matthew 
(1419-1422) and the signature on the North Door the letters gain in weight but not in character.”° 
But when, later in his career, inscriptions assumed a special prominence on his monuments—the 
Shrine of the Three Martyrs (1426-1428) and the Shrine of St. Zenobius (1439-1440, Fig. 5)— 
he rendered them in a style remarkably like that of the scroll of the Bapsist. In his account of 
his own career he refers to the majuscules on the Shrine of St. Zenobius as lettere antiche,”* 
and he would surely have characterized the inscription on the early Baptist in the same terms. 

A palaeographic style similar to Ghiberti’s, and like his possessing some of the general qualities 
of humanist script, may be recognized on the major monuments of Florence up to the late sixties. 
The light, attenuated, close-set capitals were employed by Luca della Robbia on the Cantoria of 
the Florentine cathedral (ca. 1435; Fig. 6), by Bernardo Rossellino on the tomb of the Beata 
Villana in Santa Maria Novella (1451-1452; Fig. 7), and by Benedetto da Maiano on the tomb 
of St. Savinus in the Cathedral at Faenza (1468-1470).’* Each of these sculptors, and indeed each 
of these epigraphs, has of course a distinctive style. Luca della Robbia, for instance, uses a curling 
flourish to indicate the unusually numerous abbreviations on the Cantoria (Fig. 6). The capitals 
on Desiderio’s epitaph on the Marsuppini tomb in Santa Croce (1453-1454) are somewhat 
stumpier, and the horizontal rhythm of the line is stronger.’* But the similarities in these inscrip- 
tions are greater than the differences. They all possess what Ambrogio Traversari described as 
puritas and suavitas.”° There is continuity and what may be called, I think, a strong palaeographic 
tradition. 

This Florentine tradition of the early Quattrocento is best represented perhaps by an inscription 
that with regard to form as well as content was the subject of special consideration in Florence— 
the epitaph on the tomb of the great citizen and scholar Lionardo Bruni made by Bernardo 
Rossellino in the late forties (Fig. 8). In this beautiful inscription the grace and austerity of the 
Florentine epigraphic style are combined. The letters are tall, narrow, and closely set. Individually 
light in weight, they unite to form a compact word, which in turn fits tightly into the line. Within 
such controlled geometric simplicity whimsy and flourish have no place. There are only two 
ligatures, in MiGRaviIT and, partially, in GraEcas. Even the animation of serifs is curtailed, and 
shading is limited essentially to the slight clubbing of the bar at its terminus. The several parts 


8. For another specimen probably from Vespasiano’s scrip- der bildenden Kunst, 1X-X, 1958-59, fig. 12). 


torium, see Meiss, fig. 68. Here the capitals, laid in gold, are 10. R. Krautheimer and T. Krautheimer-Hess, Lorenzo 
heavier. Ghiberti, Princeton, 1956, pls. 7, 27. 

A manuscript of the fifties from this scriptorium could, ac- 11. [bid., pl. 76. 
cording to Morison (p. 17), still be influenced by Donatello’s 12. J. von Schlosser, Lorenzo Ghibertis Denkwiirdigkeiten, 
epitaph on the Pecci tomb (Fig. 12). Berlin, 1912, p. 48. See Krautheimer, o.cit., p. 147. 

g. Lehmann, p. 23. Majuscules similar to Ghiberti’s on the 13. L. Dussler, Benedetto da Maiano, Munich, 1924, pl. 1. 
Baptist may be seen on the slightly later tomb of Maso degli 14. L. Planiscig, Desiderio da Settignano, Vienna, 1942, 


Albizzi (+1417) in San Paolino, Florence (M. Lisner, “Zu pl. 23. 
friihen Bildhauerarchitektur Donatellos,” Miinchner Jahrbuch 15. Lehmann, p. 23. 
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of a letter are quite even in weight: the two legs of H or of A, for instance, or the vertical and 
the three horizontals of E. The two serifs of T or of C are almost identical. Though the individual 
capital is not conspicuous for its independence in the line, each possesses an impressive symmetry 
and balance. 

While the origin of the new book-hand of the early Renaissance has been traced to models pro- 
duced during or in the wake of the Carolingian reform, it is generally assumed that the new 
epigraphy was derived directly from the ancient monuments themselves. It is assumed also that 
the ancient monuments presented to the Renaissance a single more or less invariable, paradigmatic 
style. Epigraphs were, however, produced throughout the course of Roman history, and the 
examples visible in the fifteenth century must have extended over a period of at least six or seven 
centuries. These extensive Roman remains differed considerably in character, and it is legitimate 
to ask whether the Quattrocento artists recognized these differences—whether, in other words, 
Florentine style resembles one era of Roman epigraphy more than another. The possibility of 
answering this question depends at the outset upon a developed history of the palaeography of 
Roman epigraphs. Though epigraphy is an old discipline, a stylistic history of this kind has only 
been proposed and begun in recent years, especially by A. E. and J. S. Gordon in publications of 
1957 and 1958. The Gordons have published only their work on Imperial epigraphs in and 
around Rome from Augustus to Nerva; the volume on the Republican period is to follow.”* Still, 
they have identified and partially characterized two periods: Republican, and Imperial to the 
end of the second century. 

Early Renaissance epigraphs in their larger aspects seem to resemble Republican examples: 
Republican letters are equally light in weight, their module or proportion is similar, and they are 
set comparatively close in the line (Fig. 9).*’ Foreign to both these groups is the wide and even 
spacing of capitals in Imperial epigraphs (Fig. 10).** Shading in lapidary lettering—the varying 
width and depth of the members—is undeveloped in both early Renaissance and in Republican 
epigraphs, but it began to be employed in antiquity early in the first century a.p."° The use, 
indeed, of members of different breadth and depth in one letter is one of the major innovations 
of Roman epigraphy at the beginning of the Imperial age. 

In all these qualities early Florentine epigraphs remind us of pre-Imperial ones, and there 
are some subtler relationships also, such as a symmetrical A. In detail, however, the similarities 
with Imperial epigraphs seem to be more numerous, although the range of variations in both 
periods remains to be established, and generalizations cannot now be based on very solid founda- 
tions. The second cross-bar in the Florentine E and F, usually as long as the first, approximates 
the slightly diminished Imperial bar more than the greatly reduced Republican one.” O is oval, 
closer to the Imperial oval than the Republican circle. In the Republican R the foot usually 
takes off from the vertical, whereas in the early Renaissance, as in the Empire, it drops from the 
bowl. 

It would be gratifying to assert that the early Florentine humanists, who were greatly attracted 
by Republican Rome and who revised the date of the decline of that nation in accordance with 
their preference for the Republic over the Empire, manifested a corresponding preference for 
Republican epigraphy also. I know, however, of no contemporary statement that would suggest 
that the humanists had learned consciously to distinguish the style of the two eras. The early 
epigraphers, like their modern successors, were preoccupied with content and relatively indifferent 
to style. Neither the sylloge of Ciriaco nor—still less—those of Marcanova and Feliciano disclose, 


16. J. S. and A. E. Gordon, Contributions to the Palaeog- Cambridge, 1919, figs. 31, 33. 


raphy of Latin Inscriptions, Berkeley, 1957; A. E. Gordon in 18. Contributions, p. 214. Album, no. 154, is cited as an 
collaboration with J. S. Gordon, Album of Dated Latin In- example of the new spacing. 
scriptions, Berkeley, 1958, 2 vols. 19. Op.cit., pp. 80-81. 

17. For additional reproductions of Republican epigraphs 20. Idem, p. 210. 


see Album, nos. 3 and 60; J. E. Sandys, Latin Epigraphy, 
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so far as I can see, an intention to attain a high visual fidelity to Roman models. More important, 
the facts of the relationship of Roman and Renaissance epigraphy would not seem to support the 
supposition of such a preference. The problem is greatly complicated, in addition, by the varia- 
tions in Roman epigraphical style in regions distant from the metropolis. 

The truth may be that the Florentines, with their strong convictions about style in all the arts, 
were translating Imperial epigraphy into an idiom that happened to resemble Republican. There 
is also the possibility that the style of another era played a significant role. I refer to pre-Gothic 
or Romanesque, especially Florentine (Fig. 11), which, despite occasional uncials, irregular lines, 
and intertwined letters, often has capitals of very similar weight, module, and symmetry.” In- 
scriptions of this character were to be found on the buildings of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
which sculptors and architects such as Brunelleschi, Donatello, and Ghiberti were then studying 
intently, and the whole phenomenon of a connection between Renaissance and “proto-Renaissance” 
epigraphy would be an intriguing subject of study. 

In the preceding account of the inscriptions of Quattrocento sculptors those by Donatello were 
omitted, for reasons that will shortly become apparent. One of the earliest, and the longest, is on 
his tomb of Antonio Pecci, who died in 1426 (Fig. 12). The artist’s signature, strangely placed 
and a little cruder than the epitaph, seems to have been an afterthought.” The rather spindly 
letters of the epitaph look as though they had been drawn freehand, and they have indeed the 
shapes as well as the fluency of contemporary script (Figs. 1 and 2). I is barred in the manner 
favored by Poggio and Antonio di Mario (Fig. 2). The foot of R takes off from the vertical, 
as in early humanist script, and not from the bowl, as (usually) in epigraphs.” Inscriptions on 
the earliest Renaissance paintings—on the St. Anne of about 1422 by Masolino and Masaccio,™ 
and above the skeleton by Masaccio in Santa Maria Novella (Fig. 13)—resemble the Pecci epitaph 
and seem to derive likewise from contemporary script, but the letters are somewhat heavier and 
more regular. 

The two very similar signatures on the bases of the Zuccone (probably 1423-1425) and the 
Jeremiah (probably 1427-1435)” are more refined and more authentically epigraphic than the 
Pecci epitaph, and they resemble more the inscriptions of Ghiberti (Figs. 14 and 15). There are 
subtle differences between the two signatures and the one on Jeremiah shows a more open P, 
epigraphic evidence, it may be, that supports the later dating of this statue on grounds of style.”® 
The character of the epitaph on the sarcophagus of Coscia (probably 1426-1429) is, however, 
quite different, showing more regular, exceptionally bold-faced, though still closely-set letters. 
Since we know that on this tomb Donatello had associates, Michelozzo, Pagno di Lapo, and others, 
it seems probable that one of them was responsible for the design of this rather cold and pretentious 
inscription.” 

After the signature on Jeremiah the next extant inscription on a work by Donatello is the 
signature on the pedestal of Gattamelata (Fig. 16). Documents prove that the pedestal was under 
construction in 1448, and the signature must be of that date, or at most a year or two later.” 
The inscription has been photographed from below, so that the letters appear shortened, but it 
is nevertheless evident that Donatello’s epigraphic style—there seems to be no good reason for 


21. See also the inscription over the main door of the Badia of Donatello’s sculpture I follow Janson’s catalogue. 


at Fiesole (M. Salmi, L’architettura romanica in Toscana, 
Milan, n.d., pl. ccxx1). 

22. H. W. Janson, The Sculpture of Donatello, Princeton, 
1957, Il, p. 77 (hereinafter referred to as Janson). 

23. An earlier form of E is preserved. 

24. U. Procacci, Masaccio, Milan, 1951, pl. 1. The inscrip- 
tion in the halo of St. Anne is much more traditional in charac- 
ter and related to the bastarda. S is reversed, reminding us of 
the reversed N in Ghiberti’s signature on the Gates of Paradise. 

25. The reference to the reproductions of these two signa- 
tures in Janson, 11, p. 77, reverses their identity. For the dates 


26. See Janson, II, pp. 38-39. 

27. Janson, 11, p. 65, concludes that the design of the sar- 
cophagus may have been Donatello’s but the execution must 
be attributed to a mediocre collaborator. For a reproduction 
see ibid., 1, pl. 86a. 

28. Ibid., 11, pp. 151ff. The majuscules in the panel at the 
left in the Heart of the Miser of 1447 are crude and difficult 
to judge (ibid., 1, pl. 310). The A and N, rather broad and 
widely spaced, perhaps anticipate the inscription on the Judith 
as well as Mantegna’s St. Euphemia., 
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questioning his authorship—has changed. While the signature is still reminiscent of the earlier 
Florentine tradition, the letters are broader and the serifs are larger. The shapes of the capitals, 
more carefully studied, are regular and geometric. 

The new tendencies are more developed in the signature on the Judith of 1456-1457, the last 
inscription by Donatello that has come down to us (Fig. 17). In it we recognize a new style. The 
module has been radically altered to produce broader letters. The strokes or bars are wider and 
deeper, and shading has been greatly increased. In O, for example, the thinnest sections (as 
usual in Roman and Renaissance epigraphs, on an axis just to the left of the perpendicular) are 
not more than a quarter the width of the thickest sections. There is a crescendo of weight in the 
three bars of A, from the horizontal to the left leg to the right leg. N has a diagonal that is about 
twice the width of each of the verticals. The bowl of P, which is open, diminishes as it approaches 
the vertical. The vertex of A is not simply a ridge but notched on the left. Serifs are larger and 
they move out into the proportionately wider spaces between the letters. Altogether each of the 
letters possesses a novel weight and independence and also a novel linear and plastic energy. 

Two or three years before Donatello signed the Judith, Mantegna wrote his name on a cartellino 
in his painting of St. Euphemia in Naples (Fig. 18). This is one of the earliest cartellini known 


‘to me. Perhaps the first surviving example is in Fra Filippo’s Madonna now in the Palazzo Bar- 


berini, Rome. The panel was painted in 1437 shortly after the master had visited Padua and thus, 
though prepared by Trecento ventures into still life, the cartellino may have been inspired by an 
illusionistic inscription on a Netherlandish painting that Fra Filippo had seen in that city.” 
Mantegna, working in the same center, sought to give a similar but more effective facsimile of 
soiled and crumpled paper, though he preferred to keep the letters themselves free of such accidents 
of nature. One wonders whether Mantegna’s cartellino was inspired by the same models that pre- 
sumably affected Fra Filippo; indeed there are other aspects of the St. Euphemia, as we shall 
see below, that raise the suspicion of Netherlandish inspiration. Still, the illusionism of both Lippi 
and Mantegna assumes a different specific form: a cartellino rather than the simulated epigraph 
favored by Jan van Eyck. Jan’s inscriptions frequently give the illusion of incision; they are 
identified, in other words, either with the frame or the architecture of the painting. Mantegna, on 
the other hand, gives the impression of adding to a finished “monument” of great durability a 
casual, temporary ticket of authenticity written on a scrap of paper he happened to have around 
the shop. A little later Pollaiuolo employed a related means of authentication, but with a more 
antique connotation (Fig. 10), in his Battle of the Nudes, hanging a tabula ansata incribed with his 
name on the branch of a tree. In this way the Italian Renaissance painter separates himself more 
from his handiwork.” 

The palaeographic form of Mantegna’s signature is remarkably similar to Donatello’s on the 
Judith (Fig. 17). It possesses every one of the sculptor’s qualities that we have enumerated, 
even the heavy diagonal of N, the notched vertex of A, the broad, tapering bowl of P, and the 
long, fine serifs. The only conspicuous divergence is Donatello’s use of large interpuncts—stylisti- 
cally consistent with the letters as sharply pointed rhomboids with concave sides. Otherwise, there 
are a few differences of detail: Mantegna’s E has a shorter middle bar, and the two serifs on 
Donatello’s T are oblique and parallel whereas the one at the right in Mantegna is vertical. 

There would certainly seem to have been some palaeographic exchange between these two 
artists, both working in the same town until late 1453, when Donatello left Padua for good after 
about ten years of residence.** The known dependence of the young Mantegna’s art upon Dona- 


29. Meiss, “Jan van Eyck and the Italian Renaissance,” in like other elements of Mantegna’s style, to Venice and all over 
Venezia e Europa, Venice, 1956, pp. 62-63. North Italy. 

30. The illusionistic cartellino is adopted with enthusiasm I owe the photograph of Mantegna’s signature on St. Eu- 
by Squarcione and by members of his workshop (Zoppo from phemia to the kindness of Dr. Ferdinando Bologna. 


’ 1453, Schiavone from 1456), and from Padua it was diffused, 31. Janson, 11, p. 188. 
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tello’s would lead us to suppose @ priori that in matters of palaeography the relationship between 
the two was of the same order. Certainly an early stage of the new majuscules appears on the 
pedestal of Gattamelata, and Mantegna must have learned in this sphere too from the great 
Florentine sculptor. The refinement of the new letters was however in part at least the work of 
the painter. He strengthened, for instance, the soft P that still appears in Donatello’s signature 
on the Judith, and he differentiated more decisively between the horizontals of E. It is in his 
letters that the new qualities are more consistently developed. 

The signature on the South Pulpit in San Lorenzo is in the style of that on the Judith, but 
later, weaker, and disturbed by a curious graduated diminution from the top to the lowest row 
of letters. It is probably imitative and posthumous, as has been suggested,” but in any event it 
shows that the new style was established in Donatello’s workshop. This style seems to have affected 
also the “signature” DONATELLO on the statue of “St. John” on the campanile.** The letters, 
though preserving much of the earlier Florentine character, are squarer and spaced more widely, 
so that the inscription would seem to have been applied, not around 1430, but after the late fifties, 
perhaps in imitation of the epigraphy of the twenties. Its style would thus seem to confirm the 
opinion, already advanced for other reasons, that it is not a genuine signature but was inscribed at 
the time of the rearrangement of campanile statues by the operai in 1464." 

In general Donatello’s new epigraphic style seems not to have had much effect in Florence, 
either on scribes (Fig. 3)*° or on sculptors. In the late Quattrocento in that city as elsewhere in 
Italy there was, it is true, a tendency towards squarer letters, wider intervals, and greater shading, 
as on Antonio Rossellino’s tomb of the Cardinal of Portugal in San Miniato. Two superb inscrip- 
tions of the late sixties and early seventies—Alberti’s on the Sepolcro Rucellai (Fig. 21) and 
Verrocchio’s, probably influenced by Alberti, on the Medici tomb (Fig. 22)—show nevertheless 
the persistence of the restrained measure and spare elegance—the puritas and suavitas—of the 
Florentine tradition. The letters, with very small serifs and almost imperceptibly graduated 
variations of weight, very nearly fill the space in which they are placed. They have a new strength 
and majesty, and they seem to rise in the frieze like caryatids that support the cornice above. The 
majuscules of the greatest artist active at the court of Urbino are consistent with the palaeographic 
conservatism of central Italy. In the important inscriptions on his portraits of the Duke and 
Duchess, painted probably in the late sixties, Piero della Francesca still avoided serifs and employed 
uncial E as well as the non-classical M with the apex of the central angle high above the base line 
rather than in it. 

We possess no inscription that can definitely be ascribed to Mantegna before the signature of 
1454. The letters around the monogram in the fresco on the Santo have been repainted, but the 
epigraph below this fresco bearing the date 1452 is generally assumed to have been cut into the stone 
after a drawing by the painter (Fig. 19). Its content is pretentious, but the signature on the lost 
altarpiece of 1448-—ANDREA MANTINEA PAT. AN. SEPTEM ET DECEM NATUS SUA MANU PINXIT... .°° 
—is not without exceptional self-consciousness and pride either. The letters of the epigraph on the 
Santo are related to those of 1454, but taller, more sym.netrical, and more closely set, in short 
more traditional. The straight serifs and the general rigidity may be due to the more refractory 


32. Ibid., 11, p. 215. 

33. Ibid., 1, p. 230 and 1, pl. 434b. 

34. The inscription on the figure’s scroll, EGE AGNUS DEI, 
is likewise problematic. Mixed in with the roman capitals are 
archaisms such as uncial D, and four of the letters bear curling 
marks of abbreviation like those on Luca della Robbia’s 
Cantoria (Fig. 6), but the words are not abbreviated. Capital 
N is reversed (a corruption found rather frequently, however, 
in the inscriptions of Ghiberti and some other Quattrocento 
artists). The words on the scroll were written by an ignora- 
mus; probably, as has recently been suggested, in the late 


fifteenth century (in 1464 perhaps, at the same time as the 
supposed signature). A later “forger” would very likely not 
have thought of corrupting ECCE. 

35. For two other examples of Florentine written majuscules 
at this time, see Meiss, figs. 67, 68. The inscription on 
Castagno’s Nicholas of Tolentino of 1456 does show certain 
newer forms, including Imperial M (but not N), and there 
are telescoped letters, as in Donatello’s and Paduan script. 
The majuscules are however spaced closely and they show 
clubbing rather than serifs. 

36. E. Tietze-Conrat, Mantegna, New York, 1955, p. 3. 
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material, but the serifs are surprisingly large, the letters heavy, and R and G have forms which 
do not recur in Mantegna’s majuscules. The design of this inscription cannot, I believe, be 
ascribed to Mantegna, nor even to the period of the painting, without further evidence. The artist’s 
name may be read also in a simulated epigraph on the parapet of a Madonna that Professor Fiocco 
has recently ascribed to Mantegna and to the year 1453 (Fig. 36). The inscription need not detain 
us, because the date and authorship of this object are, it seems to me, quite different from those 
Fiocco proposed. 

The inscription below the portrait of Marcello in the Arsenal Passion of St. Maurice, completed 
before June 1453, is interesting as one of the early Italian simulated epigraphs, but it is not very 
instructive palaeographically because, as a cryptogram, it is composed of deliberately outlandish 
letters.*’ The inscription below St. Maurice and the words on the scroll in the Dialogue of the 
same manuscript are written in gold and hence, like all gold letters, less refined than those written 
in ink. As Dario Covi has rightly pointed out,** they resemble closely the titling capitals on ad- 
joining folios, and it seems probable that the scribe rather than the painter is responsible for these 
inscriptions. One would not expect Mantegna to permit this sort of invasion of his province, and 
its occurrence might be considered evidence against his authorship of the miniatures. It should, 
however, be said that the humanist patron Marcello, who composed the text, was unusually close 
to all aspects of the execution of this manuscript. The majuscules in question, furthermore, are 
far more Roman than those in the slightly earlier, main section of the manuscript, and they reflect 
a new experience of some sort. 

The signature on the St. Euphemia thus remains the earliest certain example of Mantegna’s 
majuscules, but it does not hold this honor alone. For the saint’s name is written on the arch in this 
painting (Fig. 20), the letters somewhat displaced to be sure by the pendant festoons, but large 
and majestic. Now references to Mantegna’s inscriptions have hitherto assumed the existence of 
only one style. But in St. Euphemia Mantegna has used different letters on the arch than on the 


. cartellino. For whereas the capitals on the arch resemble in some respects those in the signature— 


see, for example, the lowest horizontal of E—their weight and shading are greatly reduced, their 
serifs are curtailed, and their height is increased. 

Why, we wonder, should Mantegna have employed these two styles in the St. Euphemia? The 
very light capitals on the arch are certainly not intrinsically more monumental than those on the 
cartellino. Were they then intended as more appropriately Roman for the arch of this late Roman 
(early fourth century) martyr? Without implying an immediate answer we should say that 
capitals of similar style appear in the famous epigraph in Mantegna’s fresco of the judgment of 
St. James, painted a little earlier, and this epigraph not only appears on a Roman triumphal arch 
but is a copy of a Roman inscription (Fig. 23). This inscription, we know, was on a votive stone 
that stood at Monte Buso, Este, and the whole was exactly the kind of monument that Mantegna 
and his friends, including the epigraphers Feliciano and Marcanova, hoped to find as they set 
out on the celebrated archaeological expedition of 1464.” 

It is, in fact, Marcanova who, in his collection of Roman epigraphs begun in 1457 in Padua 
and finished in 1460 in Bologna (Fig. 32), informs us where the stone was.** The epigraph was 
used also by Jacopo Bellini, as is well known, for one of his more or less fanciful monuments in 
the Louvre codex.” Jacopo’s version differs slightly from Mantegna’s. One would of course 
expect Mantegna, the great antiquarian, to be more accurate, but—caveant historici—the opposite 


37. Meiss, p. 27, fig. 6. is made here to Bellini nor to Mantegna; Meiss, p. 59, incor- 
38. In a review of Meiss in Renaissance News, X1, 1958, rectly states there is). A second sylloge by Marcanova, finished 

p- 128. in 1465 for the Duke of Cesena, is in Modena, Biblioteca 
39. Meiss, pp. 55-56. Estense, MS X.L.5.15. 


40. Bern, Birgerbibliothek, ms B. 42, fol. 405. See Corpus 41. V. Golubew, Die Skizzenbiicher Jacopo Bellinis, Brus- 
« Inscriptionum Latinarum, Vv, part 1, no. 2528 (no reference _ sels, 1908, 11, pl. XLII. 
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in this instance is true. In the last line of the fresco S is reversed (shades of Ghiberti! ), perhaps 
testimony to the presence of an assistant not yet initiated into the splendors of the litterae antiquae. 
In the fresco too Pullius Linus is qualified, perhaps accidentally, as m11111 vir, that is, one of the 
septemviri, members of a Senatorial priesthood, whereas in Bellini’s inscription he holds the lower 
and much more common office of the seviri.** Bellini concurs in this respect as well as in all others 
(except lineation) with Marcanova and later epigraphers.“* Other epigraphs by Bellini, however, 
prove that he was not normally less inaccurate than Mantegna.“ 

Mantegna is again not quite correct in the epigraph on the arch in the fresco of St. James on 
the Way to Execution (Fig. 24). He has there inscribed in a medallion the signature of the 
architect of the so-called Arco dei Gavi in Verona, L. vITRUVIUS L. L. CERDO, whom he may have 
confused with a far better-known architect, Vitruvius Pollio. The actual signature of the architect 
is said to have appeared twice on the intrados of the arch, and one of the inscriptions, palaeo- 
graphically related to Mantegna’s, has even been tentatively described as a Quattrocento copy of the 
first-century original (Fig. 25).“° Mantegna abbreviated the architect’s name to L. vITRUVIUS 
cERDO, but while recorded in full it is corrupted to caERDo by Marcanova (after Ciriaco?) in 
the Bern manuscript, to virurvius in the Princeton copy of Marcanova’s Modena manuscript, and 
to virrurius in Feliciano.’ Perhaps Mantegna’s inscription was drawn directly from the original, 
which is in two lines. To adapt this to a medallion the painter used three lines. He made the 
letters in the lower lines much squarer than those above, he dropped L. L., and he separated, 
horribile dictu, anc from H1tTETus. Worse still, he shortened and, as it seems, italianized the last 
word by dropping a C.“ This inscription is a year or two later than the one in the Judgment (Fig. 
23). Its style is different, and the last two lines, with their squarer letters, resemble the signature 
on St. Euphemia (Fig. 18). 

Because of Mantegna’s error in the epigraph in the Judgment as well as the more obvious 
fact that many of the letters are concealed by the figures (Fig. 23), we can be certain that his 
inscription in the fresco was not the source of Bellini’s. The reverse however is possible, especially 
because Bellini’s inscription appears properly on a votive stone. The tall, light, close-set letters, 
on the other hand, though used elsewhere by Mantegna, are unusual among Bellini’s simulated 
epigraphs. Bellini’s other inscriptions show squarer, more widely-set letters, visible also in the 
signature on the Lovere Madonna, and if they can be dated before 1450 they are harbingers of 
the new style of the mid-century. 

The sources of Mantegna’s inscriptions, whether the Roman original or a sylloge, remain to be 
ascertained, but the fidelity of their style to the Roman model varies, in any event, according to 
another principle. Though the votive stone in Monte Buso no longer exists, the inscription on it 
can be dated in the late first or second centuries.“* The epigraph as it appears in the fresco of the 
Judgment, however, is not characteristically Imperial (Fig. 23), at least not Imperial in the 


42. J. E. Egbert, Introduction to the Study of Latin In- 


committed other errors. 
scriptions, New York, 1896, pp. 169, 187. This difference be- 


45. This is the opinion of C. Anti, “L’Arco dei Gavi di 


tween Mantegna’s and Bellini’s epigraphs has been noticed by 
A. Moschetti, “Le iscrizioni lapidarie romane negli affreschi 
del Mantegna agli Eremitani,” Atti del Istituto Veneto di 
Scienze, Lettere, ed Arti, LXXXIX, 1929-1930, part 2, pp. 
227ff., but with the erroneous statement that the septemviri did 
not exist. Moschetti believes that Mantegna drew directly from 
the votive altar because he alone records the inscription on its 
base. There is, however, good reason to believe that this in- 
scription was not on this votive altar but on some other monu- 
ment. Moschetti’s view that Mantegna drew his other epigraphs 
directly from the Roman original also is not substantiated. 
Moschetti is not concerned with palaeographical questions. 

43. See CIL, loc.cit. 

44. Golubew, of.cit., pls. xLim, xLIv. Thus in pl. xLuid 
ACUTS should read acuTio (CIL, v, 1, no. 2553). In pl. xLiva 
he dropped the p from p * MANIBUs (CIL, v, 1, no. 2623), and 


Verona,” Architettura e Arti Decorative, 1, 1921, pp. 121- 
138, and fig. 11. See, however, P. Marconi, Verona Romana, 
Bergamo, n.d. (1937), p. 100. Prof. Raffaelle Brenzoni, who 
has kindly looked briefly into the confused question for me, 
reports that it is not certain that a second inscription ever 
existed. This arch was dismantled and the stones stored in the 
Arena until some thirty years ago, when it was reconstructed. 

46. For Marcanova’s Bern Ms (1457-1460) and Feliciano 
see CIL, v, 1, no. 3464. See also the copy of Marcanova’s syl- 
loge of 1465 in the Princeton University Library, Garrett Ms 
158, fol. 105v. The Vatican copy of Feliciano’s sylloge 
records the inscription correctly (Vat. lat. 5257, fol. 32). 

47. In the inscription from the Arco the two letters T in 
ARCHITECTUs rise above the line, whereas in Mantegna’s 
version the T in VITRUVIUS is elevated. 

48. I am indebted for this date to Professor Johannes Straub. 
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sense of metropolitan Rome (Fig. 10). Letters very similar to those in the Judgment may however 
be seen on the arch of St. Euphemia, so that we may conclude that they represent Mantegna’s 
majuscular style of 1453 (when the Judgment is often dated) and 1454. The signature of the 
architect Vitruvius in the Way to Martyrdom (Fig. 24), usually dated 1454-1455, exhibits two 
styles, that of the upper line similar to the inscriptions of the Judgment and the arch of St. Eu- 
phemia, that of the two lower lines closer both to the signature on St. Euphemia and, so it seems, 
to the Imperial epigraph itself (Fig. 25). 

It was apparently in 1454-1455, then, that Mantegna made a palaeographic change, first in a 
small signature where he could be more venturesome, and then some months later on a larger 
scale in a fresco. The new style, more boldly announced in the signature, approximates Roman 
Imperial epigraphy not only with regard to details of shape but also in its module and shading 
(Fig. 10). In other words those qualities, identified above, that are novel in Mantegna’s signature 
of 1454 and that relate it so closely to Donatello’s signature on the Judith (Fig. 17), are charac- 
teristic of epigraphic style in Rome from approximately the beginning of the Imperial era, as we 
have described it above. May it suffice to point here to the particular fact that the Imperial ratio 
of the horizontals to the verticals in E, F, and L, ranging from 2:3 to 4:5," is visible in the signa- 
tures on the St. Euphemia and the Judith but not on the arch of St. Euphemia or the Judgment. 

Mantegna’s third epigraph in the Chapel, in the fresco of St. Christopher, is in the style of 
the CERDO ARCHITETUs or the cartellino, though it is more refined (Fig. 26). Thus it contradicts 
the recently revived hypothesis that this fresco is relatively early” and it supports the usual view 
that this is the latest work by Mantegna in the Chapel. 

While the similarity of the signature on the St. Euphemia with the later simulated epigraphs 
in the Ovetari Chapel is clear, the capitals of the signature retain a certain distinctiveness because 
they are intended to appear written rather than incised. They are not geometrically constructed but 
the work of a free hand. Their peculiarities as written letters are made especially evident by 
comparison with the incised letters that most closely resemble them, the signature on the Judith, 
even though here when choosing a cushion for the inscription Donatello wanted a rather informal 
effect (Fig. 17). The strong accents of Mantegna’s capitals suggest the influence, alongside ancient 
epigraphs, of pre-Gothic written letters, perhaps Carolingian (Fig. 33). The originators of the 
Carolingian reform had already derived from late Roman models letters of considerable weight, 
strongly shaded. Their capitals possess details, such as T with asymmetrical serifs, that may be 
seen in our mid-fifteenth century examples. N has a very heavy diagonal and light verticals. In 
early mediaeval script too (Fig. 33) there appear many telescoped letters of the kind that Dona- 
tello introduced in the signature on the Judith. The scribe of the Strabo, presumably under Man- 
tegna’s influence, used them in the titles (Fig. 29), and Mantegna favored them throughout his 
career. Late instances may be seen in the Madonna della Vittoria in the Louvre. 

It is the style of the signature on the St. Euphemia or the epigraph in the fresco of St. Christopher 
that prevails in Mantegna’s later work. We may recognize the same module in the Greek signature 
on the pier of the Vienna St. Sebastian of about 1460,” and though there are some differences 
of detail (the bowl of P is closed), the shapes of the letters are very similar: T (with its asym- 
metrical serifs), O, A, and E (with the accented serif on the lowest horizontal). The same style 
is used for the trial letters written on the gesso of the St. Zeno altarpiece (1456-1459).™* In the 
early seventies it reappears, heavier and more bold-faced, in the titles of the Roman emperors 
in the ceiling of the Camera degli Sposi (Fig. 27). The letters look as though they had been 
strengthened by a restorer, but they seem to preserve much of their original character. The axis 


49. Gordon and Gordon, Contributions (see above n. 16), arch see CIL, v, 1, no. 2989. 
p. 83. 51. Meiss, fig. 58. 
50. Tietze-Conrat, Mantegna, p. 7. For the epigraph on the 52. Ibid., fig. 65. 
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of O, to be sure, is vertical rather than diagonal, T has more nearly symmetrical serifs, and there 
is a horizontal bar across the vertex of A, but the similarities with earlier majuscules by Mantegna 
are far more numerous than the differences. Well-preserved capitals in the same style from the 
later career of Mantegna may be seen in the print of the Entombment (Fig. 28),°* on the scroll 
or banner of the Baptist in the Madonna della Vittoria and the Trivulzio Madonna from the 
late nineties. In the early years of the next century there are the inscriptions in the Louvre allegory, 
on the tree in Samson and Delilah in London,” and the scroll in the St. Sebastian in the Ca d’Oro,” 
all in a recognizably similar mold. 

The most beautiful capitals of this kind are the initials in the Strabo of 1459 in Albi (Fig. 29). 
Though conceived as little monuments and more carefully contrived, these majuscules are clearly 
in the same style as the freer letters of the signature in St. Euphemia (Fig. 18). Beyond resem- 
blances of weight, shading, and module, there reappear such peculiarities of detail as the long, 
curling lowest horizontal of E, the broad open bowl of P, and the slanted, concave vertex of A. 
The majuscules of the Strabo titles, exceptionally beautiful also, closely resemble the initials, 
though they are a little taller; and A, for instance, has a pointed vertex.” But they surely reflect 
the same exalted conception of the capital, and I have not yet found their equal in any other 
manuscript. A more precise estimate of the nature of the relationship of this excellent scribe to 
Mantegna, and of the extent of his contribution to the new majuscular style, awaits additional 
evidence. 

The beauty and advanced character of the initials and the script of the Strabo now proves to 
be matched by its covering, for, as Anthony Hobson has pointed out recently, the original binding 
of the manuscript, still preserved in the Bibliothéque Rochegude, is the earliest known European 
binding tooled in gold.” 

Among published manuscripts there is nothing datable in the fifties or sixties that matches these 
letters in character and strength. In a manuscript of Eusebius in the Marciana, dated 1450 and 
written in Padua, we may surely recognize a style that anticipates Mantegna’s of 1454 in 
module, spacing, shading, and other respects, though uncial E is used for an initial, E in the line 
shows horizontal bars of approximately equal length, A has a heavy mid-horizontal, the serifs 
are smaller, and the axis of the letters shifts constantly (Fig. 30). This text was written, it should 
be remembered, after the beginning of Mantegna’s career. The indentations of the ground of the 
initial, probably suggested by Romanesque forms, anticipate those of the initials in the Strabo 
(Fig. 29). 

Whatever the sources of the palaeographic change, it is clear that Padua was the center of it. 
Among the painters, the Vivarini were still employing conservative lettering in their polyptych 
of 1450 in the Pinacoteca at Bologna,” and Bartolommeo had “modernized” this very little in 
his altarpiece of 1465 in Capodimonte, Naples.*° Squarcione, on the other hand, who was no 
scribal giant, to judge from the inscription on the Baptist’s scroll in the altarpiece of 1449-1452,” 
shows a familiarity with the new style in his signature on the later Madonna in Berlin.” This 
style is reflected, too, in the inscriptions of Zoppo,” who entered Squarcione’s shop in 1453, and 


53. The T again has symmetrical serifs. 

54. Tietze-Conrat, Mantegna, pl. 136. 

55. Ibid., pl. 121. 

56. Covi, Renaissance News, X1, 1958, p. 128, incorrectly 
says that A in the initials, as in the titles, has a vertex with 
a sharp angle. 

57. “Two Renaissance Bindings,” The Book Collector, vil, 
1958, pp. 265-266. The next example, interestingly enough, is 
Marcanova’s Modena manuscript of 1465. 

58. MS 3 [L.1x.1] MK. See Meiss, p. 92 n. 15, and Pacht, 


“Notes and Observations,” p. 190 n. 1. 

59. L. Testi, Storia della pittura veneziana, Bergamo, 1915, 
i, fig. on p. 384. 

60. Ibid., pl. x1. 

61. G. Fiocco, L’arte di Andrea Mantegna, Bologna, 1927, 
fig. on p. 117. 

62. Ibid., fig. on p. 129. 

63. See the signature on the Madonna in the Collection of 
Lord Wimborne (A. Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, Milan, 
VII, part 3, 1914, fig. 5). 
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Schiavone, who arrived there in 1456." In the early fifties, within the Ovetari Chapel itself, the 
signatures of two of Mantegna’s collaborators, opus Bonr and opus ANsUINI, Clearly reflect his 
early manner. The remarkable similarity of these two inscriptions induces, indeed, some speculation 
about the actual author of them. Giovanni Bellini, too, had looked intently at Mantegna’s inscrip- 
tions, and his interest in the signature on St. Euphemia is proved by his own signature on a some- 
what crumpled and torn cartellino in the Frick St. Francis. 

What is known of manuscripts of the time—and by now we may assume that nearly all the 
best illuminated manuscripts have been published—presents the same pattern of diffusion as panel 
paintings and frescoes. In manuscripts the new style was employed in humanist texts. While the 
titles of a pontifical for the cathedral chapter in Padua would, in 1455, still have a traditional 
character,” the Cosmography of Ptolemy written there in 1457° shows a style about midway 
between the Eusebius of 1450 and the signature of 1454 or the Strabo of 1459. Many of the new 
forms may be seen also in a Solinus, Polystoria, written in 1457, probably in Padua.” The script 
in this codex shows tilted letters and a rollicking movement that becomes characteristic of the 
Paduan scribe Bartolommeo San Vito, who in the sixties carried Paduan style to Rome.* A more 
formal manner is employed for the epigraph on a simulated monument in a manuscript of Synesius 
Cyrenensis, De Laudibus Calvitii, written in nearby Vicenza in 1461-1465.” 

It seems possible that the most competent and the most passionate of the early epigraphers, 
Cyriac of Ancona, may have contributed to the formation of the new style. The capitals in his 
later manuscripts, such as Berlin, Hamilton 254, of the early forties (written with Bishop Pietro 
Donati of Padua), draw away from a calligraphic manner towards the formality of Roman 
epigraphs (Fig. 31)."° While these majuscules in some respects anticipate the new Paduan style 
of the fifties, those in the next important dated sylloge, by one of Cyriac’s followers, seem to reflect 
it. The beautiful capitals in the manuscript begun by, or at least for, Giovanni Marcanova in Padua 
in 1457 show the new module and spacing, and many of the new shapes—for instance, of C and D 
(Fig. 32). The second sylloge made for Marcanova and completed in 1465 is in a related but 
inferior style, and the same may be said of the mediocre script of Felice Feliciano.” 

Our review of monumental paintings and manuscripts made in the Veneto around the middle 
of the century points to Mantegna as the perfecter of the new majuscular style." A major con- 
tribution by the painter is suggested also by the known fact of his study of ancient remains, and 
by his association with the epigraphers Marcanova and Feliciano. Feliciano, moreover, dedicated 
a collection of epigraphs to Mantegna in 1463 and praised the painter’s knowledge of antiquity.” 
It is important also to remember that Feliciano said that he had made drawings of Roman majus- 
cules, and he compiled, at a date not yet determined, the first treatise on the proper method of 


64. See the signatures on the polyptych in the National of this manuscript, of which I was unable to find a published 


Gallery, London; the Madonna in Berlin; or the portrait in 
the Musée Jacquemart-André, Paris (ibid., figs. 22, 26). 

65. A. Barzon, Codici miniati della Biblioteca Capitolare 
della Cattedrale di Padova, Padua, 1950, no. 40, pl. 44. 

66. Meiss, fig. 28. 

67. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Can. Class. Lat. 161; 
Italian Illuminated Manuscripts from 1400 to 1550, Bodleian 
Library, Oxford (ed. O. Pacht), Oxford, 1948, no. 20, pl. 5. 
See also Bodley 646, ibid., no. 98, pl. Iv, dated ca. 1460 and 
ascribed, with a question, to Padua. 

68. For a specimen of his script see Meiss, fig. 76. 

69. See F. Saxl and R. Wittkower, British Art and the 
Mediterranean, London, 1948, no. 36, fig. 1. 

70. See D. Fava, “La scrittura libraria di Ciriaco d’An- 
cona,” in Scritti di paleografia e diplomatica in onore di 
Vincenzo Federici, Florence, 1944, pp. 296-305. See also R. 
Sabbadini, “Ciriaco d’Ancona e la sua descrizione autografa 
del Peloponneso trasmessa da Leonardo Botta,” in Miscellanea 
Ceriani, Milan, 1910, figs. 1-11. 

71. Bern, Biirgerbibliothek, Ms B 42. I owe the photostat 


reproduction, to the kindness of the Rev. Edward W. Bodnar 
and Professor Benjamin Meritt. 

72. See C. Huelsen, La Roma antica di Ciriaco d’Ancona, 
Rome, 1907, for reproductions of the drawings in Marcanova’s 
Modena Ms of 1465; also the articles on the Modena and 
Princeton Mss by E. B. Lawrence and H. V. M. Dennis in 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Vi, 1927. 

For a specimen of Feliciano’s script, see Meiss, fig. 90. The 
usual view, advanced for example by J. Poppelreuter, “Zu 
Feliciano Felicianis rémischen Schriftformen,” Repertorium fiir 
Kunstuissenschaft, XXV1, 1904, p. 59, and even recently by 
Covi, p. 48, that Mantegna’s majuscules were derived from 
those of Feliciano and other epigraphers has, I think, been dis- 
proved by the demonstration in my Mantegna and in the pres- 
ent text. 

73. That Donatello may have been impressed by other 
aspects of Mantegna’s work has been suggested by Janson, 11, 
p. 216 n. 7. 

74. MS 269, Biblioteca Capitolare, Verona, See Meiss, p. 
71. 
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shaping them. His use of the square for the construction of the letters is bound up with their new 
broad proportion and with that of the Imperial letters which they reflect. The paradigmatic 
capitals that illustrate Feliciano’s text are, however, only mediocre specimens of the style that 
appeared in Mantegna’s signature of 1454 and then, in the prismatic version that Feliciano fol- 
lowed, the Strabo initials of 1459 (Fig. 29).”° It is noteworthy that Mantegna also wrote a good 
humanist minuscule.” He was active near a great university and in a center famous since Petrarch 
for antiquarian interests. In this environment the painter was seized with a more passionate desire 
than any other artist of the century to bring antiquity back to life. 

Until evidence to the contrary is produced, the best hypothesis remains now, as it seemed a few 
years ago, that Mantegna played an important part in the revival of the Roman Imperial 
majuscule."’ Furthermore it seems to have been he who gave these letters a prismatic shape and 
set them like monuments before a patch of vines or other vegetation. This Jittera mantiniana, 
as I called it, was widely adopted in illuminated manuscripts and it became the standard initial 
in the Renaissance book. The majuscules themselves represent a late stage in the rapid evolution 
of modern letters. Though of course change is inherent in the history of majuscules after Mantegna 
as well as before—it is apparent already in the High Renaissance and in the treatise of Pacioli, 
as 1 showed—our Paduan capitals survive at the center of the Western tradition. Their descendants 
are still with us everywhere today—and not less so on the pages of THE Arr BuLLeTIN. 

The new majuscules are of course essentially Roman, but we have already observed the simi- 
larity, especially of the “written” versions, with Carolingian or Romanesque letters conceived 
allantica (Fig. 33). We may ask also whether the strong accents and the large serifs, though 
not without precedent in this period and in antiquity, echo the Gothic letter and the Gothic wish 
for rhythmical continuity and vibrancy.” It would be consistent for Gothic animation to quicken 
Mantegna’s roman letters just as it does his swaying figures or his curving compositions. If this 
is true, our alphabet, like other aspects of modern culture, though basically antique, bears memories 


of mediaeval experience.* 


75. A Gothic ancestor of the Mantegnesque prismatic initial 
may be seen in the borders of the Grandes Heures of Jean de 
Berry, finished in 1409 (Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 919). 

Close study of Feliciano’s manuscript in the Vatican (Vat. 
Lat. 6852) proves that he not only advocated geometric con- 
struction of the majuscule but applied his principles, in the 
case of many letters at least. Faint traces of circles, squares, and 
diagonals, as well as the central prick of the foot of the 
compass, may be seen on many folios. These geometric forms 
were drawn in the brownish ink used afterwards to outline 
the letters and they were erased after the shapes of the letters 
had been determined. Geometry had, however—as I pointed 
out in 1957—only a proximate meaning. Feliciano, for in- 
stance, preferred a narrow H and he produced it, even though 
it does not come near to filling the square with which he 
began. 

76. A specimen is reproduced in Tietze-Conrat, Mantegna, 
p- 250. 

77. Meiss, chapters 111-1v. M. Bonicatti, “Aspetti dell’illus- 
trazione del libro nell’? ambiente padano .. . ,” Rivista 
Arte, XXXII, 1959, pp. 120, 146, says that the present writer’s 
view of the role of Mantegna and of the history of the pris- 
matic capital is incorrect, but against this view he offers only 
vague and irrelevant generalities. 

78. If this is true, the common understanding of the capi- 
tals of Mantegna and his period as simply “perfected” imita- 
tions of Roman models (a view held recently by, for instance, 
Covi, Renaissance News, X1, 1958, p. 128) is not quite ade- 
quate. 

For specimens of late Roman written, as opposed to incised, 
capitals see the Virgil in the Vatican (Vat. Lat. 3256—S. Bassi, 
La scrittura calligrafica greco-romana, Cremona, 1957, pls. 
LI-LII). 


*It is a pleasure to record the appearance of a paper on 
fifteenth century majuscules, G. Mardersteig, “Leone Bat- 
tista Alberti e la rinascita del carattere lapidario romano nel 
Quattrocento,” in Italia Medioevale e Umanistica, 11, 1959, 
pp. 285-307, which became accessible to me just before re- 
ceipt of the proof of this article. The author proposes that 
the first stage of the revival of the Roman scriptura monu- 
mentalis may be seen in architectural inscriptions in Rimini, 
beginning with a tablet by Matteo de’ Pasti of 1446, and 
continuing with the monumental inscriptions by, or inspired 
by, Alberti: first at Rimini (1455-1456), then on the Sepolcro 
Rucellai (our Fig. 21) and on the facade of Santa Maria 
Novella. This movement was influenced, he believes, by Felice 
Feliciano, to whom he rightly I think attributes a lapidary 
inscription of 1468 in Verona—a very interesting addition to 
our knowledge of this “amntiquarius.” The last important 
contribution, Mardersteig claims, was made by Luca Pacioli 
in the early sixteenth century. 

The reader will recognize that this view differs from 
that presented in the pages above, as well as in the last two 
chapters of my book of early 1957, of which Mardersteig 
has remained unaware. I am troubled that I differ from so 
eminent a connoisseur of type, but I believe that the con- 
striction of the frame of reference for the revival of the 
Roman letter to a few architectural inscriptions, even if by 
Alberti, and to two alphabetical treatises does not permit 
sound conclusions. Thus Matteo de’ Pasti’s majuscules of 1446 
certainly have a place in the history of the revival because of 
their broad module and geometric shapes. But the M with 
central point in the base line, cited as novel by Mardersteig, 
was employed earlier by Cyriac (our Fig. 31), and Matteo’s 
capitals are set very close and wholly lack shading and serifs, 
both prominent in Cyriac’s script and in Paduan examples 
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APPENDIX: ADDENDA MANTINIANA 


I 


To be accused of overestimating the achievements of 
one’s colleagues is a real and, I think, not a quite com- 
mon satisfaction. It is just this, however, with which 
Miss Helen Franc now gently reproaches me. In 1957 
I had characterized the decoding by Henri Martin of 
the cryptogram on the portrait in Arsenal manuscript 
940 as “a feat of great virtuosity, whose results Martin 
records without a single word about the method he 
used!”’*® Miss Franc, who is adept at both the composi- 
tion and reading of secret writing, judges Martin’s ac- 
complishment to be nothing extraordinary and the 
method of deciphering well-known, for a modern 
scholar at least. She cites, furthermore, the very in- 
teresting fact that the earliest known rules for decod- 


‘ing ciphers were compiled by a humanist in the circle 


of Jacopo Antonio Marcello, sender of the cryptogram, 
and Jean Cossa and René of Anjou, who received it. 
These Regule ad extrahendum litteras xiferatas sine 
exemplo were written in Pavia in 1474 by Francesco 
Simonetta, called Cicco.*° He was honored by René 
of Anjou as early as 1448, and in 1449 he fought be- 
side Marcello, Cossa, and Francesco Sforza for the con- 
quest of Milan.** Simonetta entered the service of 
Sforza, an ally of René, and in 1474, when he wrote 
the little treatise, he was chancellor of the Duke. 

Simonetta’s method, like all methods of decoding 
ciphers in which a given symbol always signifies the 
same letter, depends upon probable frequencies. ‘Thus 
he tells us that where the text to be recovered is Latin 
or Italian, a group of three symbols in which the first 
and last symbols are alike is probably the word non. 
Applying this rule to the cryptogram on the portrait, 
particularly to the fourth word in the first line and the 
first word in the second line, we can begin to create the 
key by identifying—correctly as it turns out—the letters 
n and o. 


from 1450 on. Similarly serifs are still lacking in the in- 
scription on the facade of the Tempio Malatestiano (1455- 
1456), and the Roman Imperial types of M (with alternate 
light and heavy bars) and N (with a relatively heavy 
diagonal), which Mardersteig describes as innovations, had 
already appeared in inscriptions by Donatello and Mantegna. 
Small serifs do appear on Alberti’s Sepolcro Rucellai of ca. 
1467 (our Fig. 21), but the letters are still tall, close-set, and 
relatively unshaded. Furthermore a letter such as E is not 
advanced but still shows three bars of equal length. The 
letters scem to me in general very different from the Im- 
perial majuscules on the Mausoleum of Cecilia Metella with 
which Mardersteig compares them. 

The significant question about Alberti in my opinion seems 
to be rather: why should the great student of Roman archi- 
tecture, who reintroduced the monumental inscription on the 
facades of buildings, not have approximated more closely 
the shapes and spacing of Imperial majuscules? The clue 
may perhaps be found in that aspect of Alberti’s letters to 
which I have referred above. In each inscription by him 
they are exceptionally tall in proportion to their field, and 
Alberti assigns a structural function to them, as if they were 
—as I said—caryatids. This is a function sometimes given 
letters in Florence but not in ancient Rome. Alberti’s letters 
are not nearly so close to these Roman majuscules as are 
earlier capitals by Mantegna and Donatello. 


Though Simonetta’s text is the first of its kind,® his 
concern with ciphers was not unique in the Quattro- 
cento. Cryptography was known to the Greeks and 
Romans, but its practice became rare in the Middle 
Ages.** It began to be revived in the fifteenth century 
in humanist circles and in the chanceries. The oldest 
cryptogram of the period is Venetian, and Venetian 
diplomacy more than any other made use of this secret 
writing.** In the light of all this, then, we can under- 
stand better Marcello’s use of the litterae furtivae for 
the inscription written below his portrait. The ciphers in 
fact confirm the diplomatic significance of his message. 


II 


The recent cleaning of Mantegna’s St. Euphemia 
in Naples makes clearly visible to us the surface of a 
major work, unique in some respects among his early 
paintings (Fig. 20). It is painted on canvas, a ground 
that Mantegna occasionally employed later in his 
career. Partly for this reason it differs somewhat in 
color from the panels and frescoes; tempera on canvas 
is always less bright and transparent than tempera on 
wood. The saint’s mantle is blue-black, the marble arch 
a somber gray veined in yellow-brown. Into these large, 
cool areas are introduced patches of warm glowing 
color: the salmon-pink base of the piers, the gleaming 
oranges and white lily above, the dusky golden brocade 
of the tunic. The whole looks as though it were struck 
by the light of the moon rather than the sun, and in 
these respects it resembles closely the initials in the 
Strabo at Albi (Fig. 29). At the same time the unusual 
large shadow cast by St. Euphemia on the inner surface 
of the pier at the right brings to mind the shadows of 
equal proportion on the wall behind each of the officers 
of the Order of the Crescent in the miniature of the 
Congress. 

The new surface of St. Euphemia discloses to us also 


Mardersteig attributes great importance to Felice Feliciano, 
whom he considers one of the triad mainly responsible for 
the revival of the Roman letter. Feliciano’s text had no doubt 
some influence but the geometric construction of majuscules 
was undertaken before he wrote it. Furthermore, the letters 
he produced, with or without geometric aids, were I think 
something less than exemplary. But I have emphasized Feli- 
ciano’s mediocrity in this respect fully enough in 1957, and 
the uneven spindly letters of the new epigraph are a further 
proof of the point. I should say finally that Mardersteig’s 
paper contains many interesting observations, and should help 
to stimulate studies in this neglected field. 

79. Meiss, p. 13. 

80. The text, in Paris, Bibl. Nat. Ital. 1595, was pub- 
lished by P. M. Perret in Bibliothéque de Vécole des chartes, 
LI, 1890, pp. 516ff. 

81. For the life of Simonetta, see C. Belgioioso, Cicco 
Simonetta, Milan, 1858; Enciclopedia italiana, XXX1, 1936, 
p- 813. 

82. The first printed treatise was the Polygraphia of Abbot 
Trithemius of 1518. 

83. Perret, loc.cit. (see n. 80 above), and Bibliophile Jacob 
(Paul Lacroix), La cryptographie, Paris, 1858, pp. 4ff. 

84. L. Pasini, “Delle scritture in cifra,” in R. Archivio 
generale di Venezia, 1873, pp. 292ff. The oldest Florentine 
cryptogram is of 1414. 
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the full splendor of the gold in the crown and the tunic, 
the exquisite goldsmithry of the sword, and the re- 
fulgent pearls and rubies of the crown, the brooch and 
the wristlets. The painting resembles more than any- 
thing else the work of Justus and Berruguete at Urbino 
twenty years later, and it seems almost inconceivable 
without a prior experience of Flemish painting. It thus 
supports the hypothesis of such an experience by the 
young Mantegna that I proposed, for different reasons, 
several years ago. To this matter I would like to return 
now. 

In the miniature of the Congress in Arsenal 940 
the iron grill in the large door of the hall provides for 
the assembled knights a nice combination of security 
and a splendid vista.** Outdoors they may see first a 
sturdy guard leaning on his lance, a more plebeian 
version of the statue of St. Maurice on the door over- 
head. The soldier’s garb is violet in the light, purple 
in shade. His feet are planted on a narrow grassy knoll 
that sweeps down to a broad, deep valley, closed in the 
distance before the radiant sky by a row of hills. Now 
this is a form of landscape that was developed in the 
fifteenth century both in Florence and in the Nether- 
lands, and which may be characterized as the “plateau 
type.” In the Congress the foreground terrace is com- 
bined with an interior, and this interior-exterior version 
of the plateau composition seems to have been created 
in the Netherlands by Jan van Eyck (Rolin Ma- 
donna). It was adopted early by Petrus Christus and 
Roger van der Weyden. In a paper identifying the 
“plateau type” and outlining its history I observed that 
in Italy the fully developed interior-exterior version 
seems to have appeared first in Mantegna’s Death of 
the Virgin in the Prado, painted in the sixties.°® Man- 
tegna, moreover, who was presumably familiar with 
one or more Eyckian paintings or drawings present in 
Venice or Padua, seems to have been the first North 
Italian master to adopt the pure landscape form, em- 
ploying it for his Crucifixion in the Louvre and his 
Madonna of the Rocks in the Uffizi. The earliest of 
these plateau compositions by Mantegna is the Cruci- 
fixion of 1456-1459, so that to my knowledge the 
earliest extant example of a plateau landscape in North 
Italy is in the miniature of the Congress. The minia- 
ture is at the same time the earliest example of the 
interior-exterior version in all Italy. It is scarcely an 
inch high! 

This community of a basic concept of form bears, 
of course, upon the problem of the authorship of this 
and the related miniatures. Since publication of the 
book, I have continued to test the attribution ot Man- 
tegna, and I have observed other relationships that 
escaped me earlier. One or two are perhaps worth re- 


85. Meiss, pl. opp. p. 6. 

86. “Jan van Eyck and the Italian Renaissance,” in Venezia 
e¢ PEuropa, Atti del XVIII Congresso Internazionale di Storia 
dell’ Arte, Venice, 1956, pp. 65ff. 

87. Also the fact that the gesture of the officer of the Crescent 
who addresses a companion to the left of the door in the Con- 
gress is repeated, exactly, by another speaker (accompanied by 
a listener) behind the Triumphal Arch in the Judgment in the 
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cording.*’ Large scrolls with inscriptions presenting 
the words spoken by a protagonist are not common in 
the work of the major painters of the later Quattro- 
cento, so that it is interesting to contemplate the rela- 
tionship between the Dialogue and the speaking Tree 
of Virtue in Mantegna’s allegory in the Louvre. The 
grasses growing from the sward below St. Maurice 
recur, though with a more studied pattern, in the stones 
of the pavement of the fresco of the Judgment. The 
quality of the line should be compared with the linear 
fur in the border of Euphemia’s dress (Fig. 18), and 
also with the hay in the Christ Child’s basket in a 
remarkable miniature in the manuscript of Eusebius 
that was cited above (Fig. 34). This beautiful little 
vignette, hitherto I believe unpublished, should be 
brought into the discussion of Mantegna’s very early 
style. 

aie Fiocco has recently attributed the Arsenal 
miniatures to the only mediocrity among the Bellini, 
Leonardo, the author of some pleasant but routine il- 
luminations, none dated before 1463.°° He is a genuine 
illuminator, fond among other things of richly orna- 
mented borders, a form of embellishment conspicuously 
lacking in the four Arsenal miniatures. Professor Fiocco 
has proposed this attribution in a review of my book 
that contains several errors of fact, at least some of 
which should be corrected. He assumes, for one thing, 
that the book (the existence of whose fourth and last 
chapter on the alphabetical treatises is not recognized) 
ascribes the two Albi miniatures to Mantegna himself 
rather than to a follower probably guided by some 
indications of the master. This follower, whom I left 
nameless, he identifies as Marco Zoppo, none of whose 
striking extravagances seem to me visible in the Strabo. 
Professor Fiocco enunciates a general principle that 
no miniature may be ascribed to Mantegna without a 
signature or a document of commission or payment—a 
most surprising position for him to take, after a lifetime 
devoted to promulgating hundreds of undocumented 
attributions. It is noteworthy that at the same time he 
avoids all reference to the fact that the book does argue 
the relevance of a document of 1459 to the execution 
of the Strabo in Albi. Signatures themselves, further- 
more, have been known to be snares. Indeed it would 
seem difficult to describe otherwise the name of Man- 
tegna on a Madonna that Professor Fiocco in 1949 
attributed to this painter (Fig. 36). 

More serious than Professor Fiocco’s distortions of 
the little book is his silent assumption of a new chronol- 
ogy of Mantegna’s early work. In order to claim that 
the two frescoes in the Ovetari Chapel, Way to Mar- 
tyrdom and Decapitation, are contemporary with the 
miniatures in the Arsenal manuscript (finished some 


Ovetari Chapel. And, similarly, the rhythmical movement of 
the arms of the two officers at the right of the door in the Con- 
gress may be seen again in the two figures in the medallion in 
the St. Zeno altarpiece just alongside the head of St. Lawrence. 

88. Paragone, 99, 1958, pp. 55-58. In the same number of 
this journal the attribution to Leonardo has again been ad- 
vanced, but more tentatively, by L. Moretti (p. 60). 
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time before June 1453) he says that in 1453 Mantegna 
completed all of the one fresco and part of the other. 
Now the documents on the Ovetari Chapel are neither 
informative on many important points nor are they 
entirely easy to read, and not one of the published ac- 
counts of the painting of this chapel, including several 
by Professor Fiocco, has distinguished definitely ascer- 
tainable fact from inference.*® Most students of Man- 
tegna, however, have inferred that Mantegna began 
to complete the frescoes of St. James only after the 
death of Pizzolo at the end of 1453, so that the two 
lowest frescoes would scarcely have been begun until 
some time during 1454. This is the opinion of Profes- 
sor Fiocco too in earlier publications.*® When he aban- 
dons this view, he is, it seems to me, obligated to offer 
some new evidence, at least to avoid the impression of 
advancing an ad hoc chronology for the purpose of 
polemic. 

Some disagreement between Professor Fiocco and 
myself about an attribution to the early career of Man- 
tegna was inevitable because we hold very different 
views of the painter’s art at that time. He has long 
ascribed to Mantegna just after 1454 the design of the 
mosaic of the Death of the Virgin in the Mascoli Chapel, 
an attribution which I opposed because the composition 


89. In Thieme-Becker (Allgemeines Lexikon, XXIV, 1930, 
s.v. Mantegna), for instance, Fiocco stated that the document 
of February 6, 1454 ascribed some frescoes to Pizzolo, and 
others (3 figures in the vault, cherubim and gigantic head on 
entrance arch) to Mantegna, but the document refers to no 
frescoes by Mantegna whatever (see E. Rigoni, in 4zti del R. 
Instituto Veneto, Venice, vol. 87, 1927-1928, p. 1169). 

go. For instance, in Thieme-Becker, /oc.cit.; Mantegna, 


seems to me, as to others, the work of an artist of a dif- 
ferent gift and even a different school, Andrea del Cas- 
tagno. Professor Fiocco has, moreover, proposed the ad- 
dition of two other paintings to the oeuvre of Mantegna 
during the very years in question, 1453-1454. The first 
painting, a Madonna in the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton (Fig. 35), he ascribed to Mantegna and to the year 
1454 before the purchase of the panel by the Museum 
in 1933,” and then he included it as the master’s work 
in his monograph.*? The publication and acquisition of 
this dubious work do not constitute a glorious chapter 
in the history of European scholarship or of American 
collecting. The Museum wisely relegated the object to 
its storeroom some time ago. The second painting, 
another Madonna that was mentioned above because 
it bears an inscription with Mantegna’s name, was 
recently judged by Professor Fiocco to “fit perfectly” 
into Mantegna’s oeuvre in the year 1453 (Fig. 36). 
The painting was identified simply as in a “private 
collection in Basel,” and I know it only from repro- 
duction. This has not encouraged me to examine the 
object more closely. 
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Milan (n.d.), p. 29; in Enciclopedia italiana, XxX11, 1934, p. 
160. The most recent monograph, by E. Tietze-Conrat (Man- 
tegna, p. 193), places the two frescoes in 1456. 

gt. Fiocco’s opinion is quoted in Bulletin of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, XXXII, 1934, p. 213; Connoisseur, vol. 93, 
1934, p. 198; Pantheon, X11, 1934, p. 124. 

92. Mantegna, Milan, n.d., pp. 32, 201, pl. 35. 

93. Burlington Magazine, XC1, 1949, p. 213. 
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II. GEERTGEN TOT SINT JANS 
JAMES E. SNYDER 


T the present time there are about fourteen paintings that can be attributed to Geertgen 
tot Sint Jans." None of these paintings bears a signature or a date, but the authorship of 
two panels in Vienna is attested by reliable documents of the early seventeenth century. 
These two paintings, the Lamentation and the Legend of the Relics of St. John the Baptist 
(Figs. 1 and 2)—the front and back sides of the right wing of Geertgen’s altarpiece for the Knights 
of St. John in Haarlem—are, therefore, the key works in a study of the artist’s style or a recovery 
of his oeuvre. The Lamentation was a very famous composition in Haarlem. It was copied several 
times. The sixteenth century painter Jan Mostaert was commissioned to paint portraits of the 
Haarlem-burgher Speyart van Woerden and his wife on the wings of a triptych with a copy 
of Geertgen’s Lamentation as a central panel. A fine wooden sculpture group from the late 
fifteenth century, now in the Rijksmuseum, repeats the figures of Christ, Mary, and Mary Salome. 
Sometime between 1621 and 1630 Theodore Matham made an engraved copy of Geertgen’s 
painting and dedicated it to Jacob van Campen: “omnium bonarum Artium Summo Admiratori, 
Amatori ac Cultori, hanc celeberrimi Pictoris Gerardi Leydani.” It is the only work that van Mander 
discusses at length, remarking that “most artists of this time are astonished by it and highly 
praise it.”” 

Geertgen is one of the earliest Northern painters to interpret the Lamentation as an isolated 
narrative episode, situated in time and place between Mount Calvary and the tomb. In the 
Gospels the Lamentation is not mentioned. We are told that Christ was taken down from the 
cross by Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, and then wrapped in clean linens and laid in a 
stone sepulcher in a nearby garden, a tomb that was hewn for Joseph of Arimathea himself 
(Matthew 27:59-60; Mark 15:46; Luke 23:53; John 19:38-41). No doubt the influence of 
late Gothic devotional literature had much to do with the emergence of this new station of the 
Cross.* In fact, Geertgen’s central figure group, Mary holding her Son’s body across her lap, 


1. Franz Diilberg, Die Leydener Malerschule: I. Gerardus 
Leydanus, Berlin, 1899; Leo Balet, Der Friihhollander Geert- 
gen tot Sint Jans, The Hague, 1910; Max Friedlander, Die 
altniederlandische Malerei, Berlin, v, 1927; J. H. H. Kessler, 
Geertgen tot Sint Jans, zijn herkomst en invloed in Holland, 
Utrecht, 1930; W. Vogelsang, Geertgen tot Sint Jans (Palet 
Serie), Amsterdam, n.d.; E. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish 
Painting, Cambridge, 1953, pp. 324-330. There are few refer- 
ences to the development of Geertgen’s style in this study. Van 
Mander (Het Schilderboeck, fol. 206") writes that Geertgen 
lived only twenty-eight years, hence, his activity could not 
cover more than ten to fifteen years. The famous panels in 
Vienna can be dated ca. 1485, as will be demonstrated later. On 
the basis of stylistic evidence, the Ambrosiana Madonna and 
Child, the Amsterdam Holy Kinship, and the Winterthur 
Adoration of the Magi are probably his earliest works, ca. 
1475-1480, while the Berlin Madonna and Child, the Am- 
sterdam Tree of Jesse, and the Prague Adoration of the Magi 
are certainly his latest. Any effort to place all of his works in a 
rigid chronological development would be futile. 

2. Two close copies of the Lamentation have been published. 
One is in the Art Museum at Princeton University (F. J. 


Mather, “A Geertgens for Princeton,” Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Art and Archaeology of Princeton University, 1928, 
p. 11). The second copy, in the Frans Hals Museum in Haar- 
lem, was the central panel of the van Woerden triptych, the 
wings of which were painted by Jan Mostaert. G. J. Hooge- 
werff, De Noord-Nederlandsche Schilderkunst, The Hague, 
1937, Il, p. 478, assigns the central panel to the Haarlem 
painter Jacob Jansz, who was Mostaert’s master. Sander Pier- 
ron, Les Mostaert, Brussels, 1912, pp. 59ff., considers the en- 
tire triptych to be by Mostaert. The small sculpture group in 
the Rijksmuseum is discussed in D. Bouvy, Middeleeuwsche 
Beeldhouwkunst in de Noordelijke Nederlanden, Amsterdam, 
1947, p. 104. The Matham print is reproduced in F. Hollstein, 
Dutch and Flemish Woodcuts and Engravings, Amsterdam, 
n.d., VII, p. go. ‘ 

3. Carel van Mander, Het Schilderboeck, Haarlem and 
Alkmaar, 1604, fol. 206", translation by Constant van de 
Wall, Dutch and Flemish Painters, New York, 1936. 

4. A lengthy description of the Lamentation is given in the 
Vita Christi of Ludolphus the Carthusian. In the meditation 
on the death of Christ on the Cross (None) the episode of the 
burying of the Bad Thief appears: “these armed men then draw 
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immediately brings to mind the mystical German Vesperbild created for the new devotional 
exercises of the Rhineland. Unlike the painful German Vesperbilder, however, Geertgen’s Lamen- 
tation presents a certain serenity even in death, a quiet submission and tender sadness of human 
souls above the pangs and contortions of despair. The nobility of this death is further underscored 
by the contrast with the brutal burial that takes place directly above Christ on Mount Calvary. 
There other people are concerned with a dead man, and it is the fate of another to be shoved 
headlong into a dark, cramped hole. One may actually speak of two different stylistic modes in 
this juxtaposition. For the lamentation of Christ Geertgen employs tranquil, stable forms that 
are borrowed from south Netherlandish imagery. The large foreground figures are assembled 
and interlocked within one large triangular block. The spectator’s eyes move easily from one 
mourner to the next and always back again to the central focus, the tender group of Mary with 
her lifeless Son. The second mode, what some scholars would describe as a specifically Dutch 
style, is the freer but harsh vocabulary the artist exploits in portraying the mundane activities, 
here nearly verging on the grotesque, in the burying of the Bad Thief. These two opposing areas 
are linked together through the consonance of cross and triangle accents. Vigorously stated in the 
agitated group on Mount Calvary, these accents create a disturbing, staccato-like rhythm. Stone 
steps lead diagonally downward toward the foreground. Here we encounter the major composi- 
tional force in the compelling diagonal movement that leads from the last mourner to Mary 
Salome in the left foreground. Within this organization, one can find the cross and triangle boldly 
repeated. The sturdy triangular wedge formed by the male figures lies wholly outside the actual 
mourning scene. John the Evangelist bridges the gap between the female figures and the less 
related male participants. He introduces these three friends of Christ much as a patron saint 
introduces a donor. They approach cautiously in the fashion of the Three Magi of the Infancy 
episode making similar gestures of respect and homage. Their lamentation is at the same time an 
adoration. The cycle of events has been completed—once again Mary holds her Son before those 
who adore. 

It is the immediate foreground group, however, that holds the spectator’s attention. Christ lies 
stretched out across the foreground. His body is rigid and stiff. His head lies across the lap of 
Mary at a well-marked right angle. Mary Salome, opposite the Virgin, is also turned at a right 
angle to Christ so as to be in the same intersecting plane with Mary. Directly at the head of Christ 
sits Mary Cleophae, and at His feet stands Mary Magdalene, who does not wave her arms about 
according to the traditional pose, but silently catches tears in her head shawl. Four states of 
mourning are superbly arranged in a quiet détente group about Christ, and only gradually does 
one become aware of an extremely simple compositional metaphor devised by Geertgen to enrich 
the psychological impact of the lamentation. The four mourners are placed at exact right angles 
to the straight, stiff body of Christ which lies on a rectangular field of linen disposed in the fashion 
of the apron on a painted cross. At his head, at his feet, opposite his head to the right and to the left, 
the four women bring to mind the medallions of mourners placed at the extremities of the familiar 
devotional crucifix. Geertgen has taken the simple religious cross symbol and given it life. For 
the more sympathetic worshiper there will appear devotional image within devotional image. 

How beautifully Geertgen leads the spectator about the composition! There 1s a curious mag- 
netism in the bold combination and integration of triangular units, and yet, it is not the pedantics 
of Geertgen’s composition that make it a masterpiece, it is, rather, his people. Human sentiment 
and piety are tenderly portrayed in their faces and gestures, whether it be expressed in the quietism 
of the pale, tearful Madonna or in the slightly awkward adjustments of the swarthy Joseph of 


near with rage and loud noise, and seeing that the thieves still Christ by Ludolph the Saxon, Quarterly Series (London), Lx, 
lived, they break their legs, kill them, and take them down, 1887, p. 368. I am indebted to Robert A. Koch for this 
burying them by casting them into some pit.” See H. J. information. 

Coleridge, The Hours of the Passion Taken from the Life of 
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4. Pieter Gerritsz (?), St. Bavo. Haarlem, Saint Bavo 


van tint Jang aezden to Raezlem ; 3. Portrait of Geertgen tot Sint Jans 


Haarlem, Gemeente Archief 


5. Geertgen tot Sint Jans, St. John the Baptist in the Wilderness 
Berlin, Museum Dahlem 


6. Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Raising of Lazarus. Paris, Louvre 
(photo: Archives Photographiques, Paris) 
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Arimathea who kneels down beside the body. The ultimate appeal of Geertgen’s world lies in 
its simple truth and realism revealed in the tender responses of his people, in the unflinching 
brutality of an animal-like burial, in the cold, precise depiction of a crown of thorns, or in the 
serenity of a sunlit Dutch meadowland that unfolds behind a hill. Truly, Geertgen translates 
the Bible stories into the mother tongue. 

Very little documentation on the life of Geertgen tot Sint Jans survives. Perhaps he is the young 
apprentice listed as Gheerkin de Hollandere in the 1475-1476 registers of the Bruges illuminator’s 
guild. The Girardo de Hollando mentioned in the 1521 inventory of the Cardinal Grimani in 
Venice by the Anonimo Morelliano is probably Gerard David and not Geertgen as some scholars 
have suggested.° Not until the seventeenth century do any reliable accounts and documents appear.’ 
In the Haarlem Gemeente Archief there is a drawing representing the bust portrait of a young 
man dressed in late fifteenth century costume (Fig. 3).° On the reverse side of the drawing is 
the following note in seventeenth century script: “The painting for the fireplace of the refectory 
in the Holy Ghost Orphanage in Haarlem depicts the Seven Works of Mercy, in the clouds is 
the Last Judgment, and it was painted by Geertgen tot Sint Jans whose portrait was included in 
it in the manner that is rendered in the drawing on the reverse.” Aside from offering the art 
historian a portrait of the precocious young artist, this little known document makes an interesting 
reference to a painting of the Seven Works of Mercy. A number of paintings of this subject matter 
survive from the Haarlem environs that could reflect a lost prototype by Geertgen.” 

The most important biographical source is van Mander’s Schilderboeck of 1604. Van Mander 
distinguishes Geertgen tot Sint Jans, along with Albert van Ouwater, as one of the earliest masters 
of Dutch painting. In the biography of Ouwater, van Mander states that Geertgen had been 
a pupil of Ouwater, and that both painters had lived at such an early time that Jan Mostaert, who 
was trained in Haarlem, had known neither painter. With these few remarks in mind, let us read 
the biography of Geertgen (fol. 206): 


The noble art of painting was not harmed when among others Gheerrit van Haerlem, called te S. Jans, 
was bestowed upon her, because he so very early presented her beauty and grace before the people’s eyes, 
and more greatly increased and revealed her honor and dignity. Gheertgen, when still young, had been a 
disciple (disctpel) of the earlier Ouwater, whom he was like in some respects, and especially surpassed in 
bold organization, good qualities of figures, and expression of effects, but not, in my estimation, in the 
purity and refinement or the precision of craft. Gheertgen lived with the Knights of St. John in Haarlem, 
from whom he takes his name, but he did not join the order. He executed for the High Altar there a large 
magnificent piece of the Crucifixion. The doors and the central panel were destroyed in the iconoclasm or 
during the siege of the city. The one which survives was sawed in two pieces and now forms two beautiful 
panels at the Commandery in the room of the new building. The one, which was on the outside, is some 
miracle or strange event, but the other is a Nood Gods or Deposition from the Cross, where the dead Christ 
is painted very naturalistically, lying outstretched with some disciples and apostles who show sorrow. The 
Marys show such sadness that one could not possibly express it more effectively. Mary sits with inward grief; 
she appears to have and to feel such a great heartache that most artists of this time are quite astonished by it 
and highly praise it. There was outside Haarlem at the Regulars one of his works which was destroyed by 
the war or by the iconoclasm. Finally, by him in the Groote Kerk in Haarlem, hanging on the south side, 


s. “Documents inédits sur les enlumineurs de Bruges,” Le 
Beffroi, 1v, p. 291: “Dit es noch ontfaen biider hand van Pieter 
Aradiins, als deken van nieucommende leerkinders. Eerst, 
Gheerkin de Hollandere, par Jan Guillebert. . . .” This docu- 
ment was first discussed by R. A. Koch, “Geertgen tot Sint 
Jans in Bruges,” Art Bulletin, xxx1l1, 1951, pp. 259-260. 

6. L. Balet, Der Friihholiander Geertgen tot Sint Jans, The 
Hague, 1910, p. 24. 

7. Martin Davies, “National Gallery Notes, 1; Netherlandish 
Primitives: Geertgen tot Sint Jans,” Burlington Magazine, Lxx, 
1937, Pp. 88-92, discusses two documents published by A. van 
der Willigen, Geschiedkundige Aanteekeningen over Haar- 


lemsche Schilders, Haarlem, 1866, as possible references to 
Geertgen. Aside from the seventeenth century documents dis- 
cussed above, Geertgen’s name appears frequently in inven- 
tories—see A. Bredius, Kiinstler-Inventare, The Hague, 1915, 
I, P- 2375 Il, p. 5065 IV, pp. 1374, 1377, 1613. 

8. Van Willigen, Haarlemsche Schilders, frontispiece. See 
below note 59. 

g. M. Friedlander, Die altniederlandische Malerei, x, p. 
33, pls. xxvi-xx1x; G. Hoogewerff, De Noord-Nederlandsche 
Schilderkunst, 11, figs. 166-169; K. Smits, De Iconografie van 
de Nederlandsche Primitieven, Amsterdam, 1933, fig. 77. 
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there is a depiction of the church done very ably. He was such a master that when the great Albert Diirer 
was in Haarlem and saw his works, he said of him, with great astonishment, “Truly, he was a painter in 
his mother’s womb.” That is, he wanted to say that he had been predestined and chosen by nature before his 
birth. He died young, at the age of about twenty-eight years.”° 


Except for the painted portrait of The Church of Saint Bavo (Fig. 4), the large panels from 
the St. John Altarpiece seem to have been the only surviving works actually seen by van Mander. 
The conterfeytsel (portrait, model) of the Church of Saint Bavo to which van Mander refers is 
undoubtedly the painting that still hangs in the church today. It is an accurate, detailed study of 
the Groote Kerk as it appeared in the early sixteenth century with every window, crocket, and 
gable on the southern side meticulously recorded. One important detail in the painting, however, 
would seem to rule out any attribution to Geertgen—the tower over the crossing is a light, delicate 
structure of wood. From the archives of Saint Bavo it is known that this wooden tower was built 
after 1514, a date too late for Geertgen. An entry in the church accounts for the year 1518 reads: 
“the church is indebted to Pieter Gheryts for a model of the church and the tower. . . .” Perhaps 
this is the same model that was later to be given to Geertgen’s modest oeuvre? At any rate, an 
attribution to Geertgen made solely on the basis of style in such a work should be suspect.” 

Of the third work (or works) by Geertgen mentioned by van Mander, “outside Haarlem at 
the Regulars,” we have no description or remains. Finally, van Mander’s report of Diirer’s praise 
of Geertgen’s works deserves attention. Such a tribute by the great German artist may not 
be a complete fiction, and while there is no mention of a trip to Haarlem in Diirer’s diaries, he 
could well have traveled there during his Wanderjahr. There are, in fact, good reasons to believe 
that Diirer was familiar with some of Geertgen’s compositions, that he was impressed by them, 
and that he later remembered them.” 

The third important seventeenth century document concerning Geertgen tot Sint Jans is in the 
form of an engraving published by Jacob Matham of Haarlem sometime between 1621 and 1630." 
A rare product of patriotic antiquarianism in Haarlem at the time, the engraving is a very accurate 
copy of Geertgen’s Lamentation that hung in the new building of the Haarlem Commandery of 
the Knights of St. John. A laudatory inscription repeats the Diirer epitaph: guem Albertus Durerus 
ex Utero matris naturum pictorem dixit, and further defines Geertgen’s status with the Knights of 
St. John by the titles famulus and pictor to the order, which simply means that the artist was a 
servant-painter. The intriguing part of the inscription is the name Gerardus Leydanus, implying 
that Geertgen was originally from Leyden and not Haarlem. While there is no reason to doubt 
this statement, there is no evidence, on the other hand, to assume that Geertgen necessarily received 
his first training in the neighboring town where he was probably born.“ 


10. Van Mander, Het Schilderboeck, fol. 206" (translation Baptist on Diirer’s Martyrdom of the 1000; (2) Geertgen’s 


by the author). 

11. For the construction of the tower see F. Allan, Ge- 
schiedenis en Beschrijving van Haarlem, Haarlem, 1883, 111, 
pp. 290-297; A. Weissman, “Gegevens omtrent Bouw en In- 
richting van de St. Bavokerk te Haarlem,” Oud-Holland, 
XXXIII, 1915, pp. 72-73, and XXXIV, 1916, p. 171. A long and 
tiresome battle has raged over the Geertgen authorship of this 
panel—see Oud-Holland, L, 1933, pp. 71-76, 132, 218. In the 
catalogue of the 1958 Rijksmuseum exhibition of early Dutch 
painting, the authorship of Pieter Gerritsz was accepted— 
Middeleeuwse Kunst der Noordelijke Nederlanden, Amsterdam, 
1958, p. 92. 

12. E. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, pp. 327ff., 
writes that Diirer’s “alleged pilgrimage to Haarlem no longer 
seems so unbelievable as used to be assumed.” See also E. 
Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer, Princeton, 1943, 1, pp. 23ff. Panof- 
sky has noted the following influences: (1) the compositional 
scheme of Geertgen’s Legend of the Relics of St. John the 


landscape style on early Diirer engravings such as the Holy 
Family of ca. 1492; (3) the pose of Geertgen’s St. John in 
the Wilderness on Diirer’s Melancholia. Other correspondences 
are the two wanderers in the middle distance of Geertgen’s 
Raising of Lazarus and the two figures in Diirer’s Martyrdom 
of the 1000, and the general compositional scheme of Geertgen’s 
Lamentation and Diirer’s several versions of the theme. 

13. Prints are preserved in the Kupferstichkabinet of the 
Stadelschen Institut in Frankfort and in the Haarlem Gemeente 
Archief. The date of the print is discussed by Hoogewerff, De 
Noord-Nederlandsche Schilderkunst, 11, p. 139. According to 
the print, which differs from the painting in a few minor 
details, the panel was apparently trimmed down along the top 
and left edges at some later date. 

14. Connections with Leyden were first stressed by Diilberg, 
Die Leydener Malerschule, 1899, and later by Kessler, Geert- 
gen tot S. Jans, zijn herkomst en invloed in Holland, 1930. 
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In spite of the scanty documentary remains, the period of Geertgen’s activity can be pinned down 
rather precisely. It can be clearly demonstrated that Geertgen borrowed certain motifs from the 
Monforte Adoration of the Magi by Hugo van der Goes, a painting that could not date before 
1470.° There are also good reasons, to be discussed later, to believe that the Altarpiece of the 
Knights of St. John was commissioned during the commandery of Master Johann Willem Janssen 
(1484-1514). One of his commissions, The Legend of the Institution of the Rosary (Fig. 21), 
would have to date after 1478 when the first Netherlandish Confraternity of the Rosary was 
founded in Haarlem. Finally, stylistic influences on the young Gerard David, who moved to 
Bruges in 1483-1484, and the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl, who was active in Haarlem ca. 1480 
to 1490, support the arguments for dating Geertgen’s activity during the 1480’s.’* As to the upper 
limits of his activity, van Mander writes that the Haarlem-trained Jan Mostaert, who was also 
strongly influenced by Geertgen, had not known the artist personally. The earliest mention of 
Mostaert appears in the Saint Bavo archives for the year 1500, and this fact would suggest that 
Geertgen’s untimely death had occurred well before the turn of the century.” 

Van Mander informs us that Geertgen was a pupil of Albert van Ouwater, whom “he surpassed 
in expression of effects, but not . . . in the refinement and precision of craft.” As one of the leading 
painters in the north Netherlands during the second half of the fifteenth century, Ouwater would 
have been the obvious master for such a precocious pupil. And yet, from the one painting by 
Ouwater that survives, the Raising of Lazarus,"* little positive evidence of this master-pupil 
relationship can be ascertained. Both painters display the same fascination for elaborate, cumber- 
some drapery and reveal similar interests in spatial settings for their figures, but with the exception 
of one or two figure types and motifs these connections are too vague to be described as specific 
influences of Ouwater on the younger painter. Fortunately, we have a real basis for comparison 
with Ouwater’s style in Geertgen’s Raising of Lazarus in the Louvre (Fig. 6).*° The two com- 
positions differ fundamentally in that one takes place inside a rotunda, the other in a spacious 
outdoor court, but the same preoccupations with space and architecture appear in both. Conscious 
of the spatial divisions of his landscape, Geertgen introduces an artificial wall to separate the 
foreground enclosure from the background landscape, and like Ouwater, he organizes his figures 
in two main groups about the central axis. But that is where the comparison ends. Ouwater’s tight 
composition seems rigid and posed compared to the less pedantic organization of Geertgen’s figures 
in space. The sacramental severity and symmetry of the former relax into a more casual mélange 
of pagans and Christians with a surprising shift of focus to the left. There is a natural sprinkling 
of genre elements throughout Geertgen’s composition—the dog, the little boy with the stick, the 
curious people who wander in through the towered gateway. In contrast to the gravity and 
solemnity of Ouwater’s Raising of Lazarus, Geertgen’s version is like a record of some common- 
place happening. The miracle appears as just another event during the day in some little Dutch 
village with the curious townspeople milling about. 

It is evident, on the other hand, that Geertgen owes very much to the general Ouwater-Bouts 
tradition. The familiar draped figure seen from the back with his hand held behind him, the elderly 
man with his arm slung in the folds of his mantle, are types found in many of Geertgen’s paintings, 
and, in general, the heavy, ornate drapery style that is so characteristic of Ouwater and Bouts is 


15. M. Friedlander, Die altniederlandische Malerei, iv, pp. 
54ff., pl. xxvi1; E. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, 
pp. 334ff., fig. 459. 

16. For the foundation of the Confraternity of the Rosary 
see notes 73 and 74. The activity of the Master of the Tiburtine 
Sibyl is discussed in “The Early Haarlem School of Painting: 
I,” ART BULLETIN, XLII, 1960, pp. 49-55. For earlier theories 
concerning the period of Geertgen’s activity see L. Balet, Der 
Friihhollander Geertgen tot Sint Jans, 1910, p. 6. 

17. A. van der Willigen, Haarlemsche Schilders, p. 52. 


Mostaert was commissioned to execute several panels with the 
representation of the Glorification of Mary and the Legend of 
St. Bavo. 

18. “The Early Haarlem School of Painting: 1,” ART 
BULLETIN, XLII, 1960, fig. 1. 

19. Paris, Louvre, no. 2563A (50 x 275% inches). Orig- 
inally attributed to Geertgen by Jules Renouvier, “Gérard de 
S. Jean de Harlem,” Revue universelle des arts, Vil, 1858, pp. 
113-121. 
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employed by Geertgen too. The rich stuff, rendered meticulously with harsh border embroideries 
and sparkling with huge incrustated jewels, the hard and heavy folds that break from the weight 
and stiffness of the material itself rather than from the sway or protrusion of the body underneath 
it, are persistent characteristics of north Netherlandish masters from the time of Claus Sluter to 
the seventeenth century. To a degree, even the facial types of Geertgen’s Christ or Peter are 
fundamentally unchanged from those that we find earlier. It is interesting to compare the portraits 
of the Knights of St. John who are grouped behind the sarcophagus in The Legend of the Relics 
of St. John the Baptist (Fig. 2) with earlier group portraits by Dirk Bouts.” In both cases, the 
portrait heads differ from the usual stock types in many respects. They have neither the simple 
oval head forms of the “good” followers of Christ, nor the exaggerated profiles and pointed 
features of the “bad” antagonists who seem to be all noses and eyes with their weird headgears 
pushed down on their heads. While certain conventions for features persist—the long, slender 
nose, the small chin with thin lips pressed tightly together—Geertgen’s Johanniter are amazingly 
lifelike. In the earlier stages of group portraiture the artist mechanically juxtaposes and intersects 
rows of profiles to the right and to the left in a somewhat monotonous regimentation. This 
mechanical grouping is no doubt followed to assure “democratic equality” in such a “representa- 
tion of a voluntary corporation made up of able, independent individuals,” as Rieg] observed.” 
The body types are mere constants. Only the heads are important, and in order to maintain the 
independent portrait likeness, the members are isolated or separated from any dramatic action 
of the story itself. These first steps toward the solution of the group portrait were not made by 
Geertgen however. Dirk Bouts presented this scheme in introducing the city magistrates of Louvain 
in the two judgment panels in Brussels painted between 1468 and 1474. The Boutsian formula 
was followed, as we have seen, by the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl, and Geertgen turned to the 
same device in his Vienna painting. While the group portrait is very obviously an artificial insertion 
in the composition by Bouts, Geertgen manages to evoke some dramatic associations by depicting 
the Knights of St. John in the roles of the founders of the Order who, according to legend, actually 
rescued the precious bones from the smoldering ashes. Furthermore, their stiff regimentation, in 
contrast to the colorful chaos of the heathens opposite them, seems to underscore their reverent 
and determined roles as crusaders for the Christian faith in the face of the barbaric brutality of 
the pagan. In this respect, Geertgen far surpassed the artificial expression of group portraits of Bouts. 

Geertgen also developed new types and personalities for some of the religious figures. The 
most distinctive is Geertgen’s young Madonna (Fig. 15), one of the most lovable female types 
in fifteenth century art. The astonishing characterization of innocence and modesty in Mary is 
partly achieved through the psychological associations arising from the simplicity and purity of 
abstract form. The smooth oval head of the Madonna is reduced to an unadorned geometric 
volume, and the few facial features that are indicated, the tiny doll-like mouth and chin, the 
slightly arched nose, the shallow eyes, are traced with graceful geometric patterns. The hair line 
is painted far back so as to form a soft, silky frame for the wonderfully stereometric countenance. 
One cannot really analyze the charm of Mary’s innocent expression. She is always the fragile young 
mother, quiet, awestricken by her wondrous son. Of all Madonnas of all times, Geertgen’s Mary 
is at once the most touching in her humility, the most convincing in her purity. 

In the representation of landscape Geertgen distinguishes himself as a truly original master. 
Too frequently art historians regard the landscape in Geertgen’s paintings as reminders of the 
lost art of Albert van Ouwater. It is true that Geertgen’s landscapes are inconceivable without the 
earlier achievements of Ouwater and Bouts, but for Geertgen their accomplishments served a 


20. M. Friedlander, Die altniederlandische Malerei, 111, pls. 1938, pls. 34-39. 
XLII, XLII1; E. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, figs. 21. A. Riegl, Das hollandische Gruppenportrat, Vienna, ed. 
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point of departure to the recording of Nature as a whole, growing domain, as a phenomenon 
distinct from the cultivated parks that we find in earlier landscape painting. In the delightful 
landscape of Geertgen’s St. John the Baptist (Fig. 5)* there is little of the tight, studied detail 
that characterizes Bouts’ Gothic view of landscape,” and the somewhat artificial junctures in the 
unraveling groundline in the landscapes of Bouts are now hidden or submerged in the more natural 
progression of rolling meadows and hills. Furthermore, Geertgen no longer frames the landscape 
with enclosing cliffs or forests placed on either side. Landscape and architectural units extend natu- 
rally to the right and left, implying the continuation of the ground plane beyond the frame. Geert- 
gen realized that landscape is not convincing when composed in closed units; its organic design 
demands a moving focus rather than the stable one-point perspective. Along with this more natural- 
istic representation of space and depth, there comes a new morphology of nature’s forms. One still 
finds the Boutsian carpet of flat, botanical specimens sprinkled along the foreground, but as our eyes 
move into depth, the floral varieties are rendered in a sketchy technique that captures their movement 
and texture more than their detail. The plant is no longer seen as an aggregate of single, distinct 
leaves, it is painted with quick, rhythmical brush strokes that accent its growth. In his treatment of 
trees, for instance, Geertgen discarded the traditional radial, fan-like, rows of leaves and employed a 
free, sweeping side stroke that fuses tree, bush, and meadow into one rolling prospect. Each species is 
rendered appropriately: the sharp, spiny thistles; the dancing, flickering ferns; the densely textured 
bushes at the edge of the marsh. Some trees have irregular splotches of foliage thrown against the 
sky, others have webs of tiny leaves dancing on long stems, still others are so densely packed 
that only the reflection of the sunlight on the outermost branches breaks up their massiveness. 
How different from the piecemeal landscapes of Bouts—for the first time we find trees gradually 
merging into a dark woodland with man’s contribution to the landscape, the half-timbered house, 
the city towers, the church steeple, emerging here and there behind clumps of trees and hilltops 
as marginal aspects of this world or even as blemishes upon it. Finally, to give his landscape warmth 
and unity, Geertgen paints the golden light of the afternoon sun that sweeps over each tree and 
undulation in the ground, blending the diverse forms of nature into a uniform fabric of green. 
Local colors are veiled behind the broader tonalities created by the sunlight so that we sense the 
greenness, the freshness, the moistness of this outside world more than its individual details. While 
Bouts may imbue his landscapes with a certain Stimmung or mood by painting glowing sunrises 
or rosy sunsets,”* with Geertgen these moods can become lyrical counterpoint for the content of 
his pictures. In the Berlin Madonna and Child (Fig. 7)” the charming landscape appears through 
a simple window without shutters. As a representation of landscape it is one of his most convincing 
passages, and, at the same time, the poetic associations evoked by the humble little watermill 
beside the wooded pond—the pulse beat of the Dutch countryside—transfer its homeliness to the 
overly monumental Madonna. 

Because of these differences in the art of Geertgen and the artists of the earlier Haarlem tradi- 
tion, some scholars have looked elsewhere for a training ground for the young Geertgen. The 
name Gerardus Leydanus on the Matham print suggested to them that this milieu might be Leyden 
rather than Haarlem, but the shortcomings of any theory based on the Leyden school of painting 
are painful and discouraging: we have no paintings of the fifteenth century that can be definitely 
attributed to a Leyden painter.** Furthermore, what distinguishes Geertgen’s style from that of 


22. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Museum Dahlem, no. 1631 24. E. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, p. 319. 
(16% x 11 inches). For the iconography of St. John in the 25. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Museum Dahlem, no. 1853 
Wilderness see W. Kronig, “Geertgens Bild Johannes? des (317% x 20% inches). 

Taufers,” Das Minster, 111, 1950, pp. 193-206; and E, Panof- 26. See above note 14. The most recent attempt to recon- 
sky, Early Netherlandish Painting, p. 328. struct an early Leyden style was made by J. Q. van Regteren 

23. M. Friedlander, Die altniederlandische Malerei, 111, pl. Altena, “Hugo Jacobsz,” Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, 
xxvi; E. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, fig. 429. VI, 1955, pp. 101-117, who attributes the oeuvre of the Master 
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Ouwater need not be explained away by supplying more Dutch ingredients. As we shall see, his more 
dramatic figure compositions owe very much to south Netherlandish masters, and Geertgen’s sketchy 
brushwork may simply indicate a familiarity with other media, and, to be more precise, with the 
techniques of the miniature painter. This connection has been frequently pointed out to explain the 
miniature-like Madonna and Child in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana in Milan (Fig. 8). A close examina- 
tion of the Madonna’s face reveals a painterly technique that seems almost impressionistic when com- 
pared to the tight painting of Ouwater or Bouts. Rather than modeling his forms in broad patches of 
light and dark, Geertgen builds up the ovoid head, its delicate and slightly pointed features, with 
tiny, fluid strokes that capture the soft texture of flesh. The reddish flesh tints that add warmth to his 
people is another technique employed by the miniaturist. As yet no direct connection between Nether- 
landish book illustration and Geertgen’s style have been found, and whether or not the artist was 
actually trained by illuminators or simply influenced by them must remain unanswered for the pres- 
ent. His sensitive characterizations of female types, especially the doll-like Madonnas, are clearly 
anticipated in a charming series of grisaille miniatures produced ca. 1440-1470, probably in a Delft 
scriptorium.” Miniatures in one of the finest “Delft School” manuscripts, a Book of Hours ca. 1460- 


‘1470 (Bodleian no. 3083), especially the “St. John in the Wilderness,””* immediately bring to 


mind the sketchy technique and poetic characterizations of Geertgen’s works. We know that many of 
the leading Netherlandish book illuminators of second half of the fifteenth century worked in 
Utrecht scriptoria, and the existence of an important atelier in Haarlem itself during the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century seems very probable.” It would be expecting too much to find 
among his juvenilia a Book of Hours illuminated by Geertgen, but the stylistic associations lend 
more credibility to a theory introduced by Robert A. Koch, who suggests that Geertgen of Haarlem 
is the Gheerkin de Hollandere presented to the illuminator’s guild in Bruges in 1475-1476, just 
at the point when Flemish book illustration began its final and, in some ways, richest flowering.” 
A sojourn in Bruges would not only account for the miniature tradition that seems to stand behind 
Geertgen’s style, but it would also solve another basic problem in Geertgen scholarship—the prob- 
lem of where Geertgen obtained the numerous compositional motifs invented by Roger van der 
Weyden and Hugo van der Goes. One could always argue that Geertgen had access to working 
drawings for these borrowings, but in the case of the influence of Hugo van der Goes a firsthand 
knowledge of the Flemish painter’s oeuvre seems indisputable. The one painting that impressed 
the younger Haarlem artist most of all was the Monforte Adoration of the Magi.** Geertgen must 
have spent considerable time before this painting making sketches of the dramatic figures and re- 
cording the entire composition in its general make-up. The spirit of Hugo’s Monforte painting 
pervades all of Geertgen’s compositions on the theme of the Adoration of the Magi. The Adora- 


of the St. John panels to Hugo Jacobsz on the evidence that the miniatures—Byvanck and Hoogewerff, De Noord-Neder- 


only one way to come to Hugo is by seeing him as the back- 
ground for the early works of (his son) Lucas van Leyden. 

27. A. Byvanck, “Een Schilderschool te Delft,” Oudheid- 
kundig Jaarboek, 111, 1923, pp. 188-201; A. Byvanck, La 
miniature dans les Pays-Bas septentrionaux, Paris, 1937, Pp. 993 
Irmgard Schiiler, Der Meister der Liebesgarten: Ein Beitrag 
zur frithhollandischen Malerei, Amsterdam, n.d., pp. 25ff. 

28. The Bodleian Horarium, no. 3083, is catalogued as 
“Noord-Nederland ca. 1470” by Byvanck and Hoogewerff, 
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18, 198. 

30. Robert A. Koch, “Geertgen tot Sint Jans in Bruges,” 
ART BULLETIN, XXXIII, p. 259. See above note 5. 
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van der Goes,” Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, xxvi, 1915, 
pp. 221-230. 
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tion of the Magi in the Rijksmuseum (Fig. 9), which in my opinion was planned by Geertgen but 
finished by another hand,” reproduces the Monforte composition most accurately. The figures 
are merely reversed in direction. The young Madonna gently lifts the arm of the Child as in 
Hugo’s panel, and, aside from a few minor changes, the first magus is clearly an adaptation of 
Hugo’s king, including the facial features, the costume, and the headgear that lies beside him on 
the cold ground. The second magus is a copy in reverse of the kneeling figure in the Monforte 
altar who holds his left hand over his chest as he reaches for a gift with his right. The young 
page and the third magus, standing erect and proud, close the composition on the left. Finally, 
the ruins, the pond, the approaching magi repeated in the background, echo in a more remote 
fashion those features in Hugo’s famous composition. 

The Monforte composition appears again in the Prague Adoration of the Magi (Figs. 10 and 
11).°° This time Geertgen turns the figures around so that we view the ensemble as if standing 
behind the Amsterdam setting. In much the same fashion, Geertgen freely adapts the figures and 
landscape background in the Adoration of the Magi panels in Winterthur and Cleveland (Figs. 
12 and 13).** No doubt Geertgen was initially attracted to the expressive qualities of Hugo’s 
powerful figures who move dramatically along diagonal axes in the foreground. The imposing 
figure of the second king in the Monforte Altar was Geertgen’s favorite figure. Aside from dominat- 
ing the Adoration of the Magi figure grouping, he appears as Joseph of Arimathea in the Vienna 
Lamentation, and in the Raising of Lazarus the astonished Peter alongside the sarcophagus repeats 
the same pose. The tender gesture of Mary in the Monforte Adoration of the Magi, where she 
gently lifts the right hand of her son, was also remembered by Geertgen. He repeats that motif in 
three of the panels depicting the Adoration of the Magi, and he uses it again in the monumental 
Madonna and Child in Berlin (Fig. 7). 

It is significant that no influence of Hugo’s late works appear in Geertgen’s paintings, but there 
are clues of further borrowings from what could well be lost Hugo masterpieces. The central 
grouping of figures in the Vienna Lamentation with the rigid body of Christ stretched across the 
lap of Mary, the rectangular linen, and the crown of thorns placed beside the lifeless arm, may 
reflect a lost Hugo composition that survives in a number of poor copies, the best being a panel 
in the M. Gomez Moreno collection in Madrid.** One of Geertgen’s most popular paintings, the 
London Night Nativity (Fig. 15), likewise may reflect a lost Nativity composition by Hugo van 
der Goes. At least five versions of a similar Night Nativity exist that can be dated in the late 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century.** These copies are remarkably close to one another, and yet 


32. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, no. 950 Al (35% x 27% 
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Geertgen attribution. 
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they all differ from Geertgen’s composition in the same details, the gesture of the Madonna and 
the position of the angels, which would seem to imply that another prototype lies behind them. 
The style and spirit of such a lost masterpiece, as reflected in the better copies, could only be by 
Hugo van der Goes. If so, then Geertgen’s famous night scene is partially indebted to the Ghent 
painter too. 

The influence of other south Netherlandish masters is more difficult to discern. The great in- 
ventor Roger van der Weyden, in his dazzling compositions, must have appeared a bit too sophisti- 
cated for Geertgen’s taste. He succumbed neither to Roger’s popular Madonna types nor to his 
manner of rhythmically interlocking big figures along a shallow foreground stage. Geertgen, 
like so many others, however, could not resist some of Roger van der Weyden’s more dramatic 
inventions such as the weeping Magdalene in the Prado Deposition, who appears in reverse as 
Mary Salome in the lower left corner of the Vienna Lamentation (Fig. 1). Another Magdalene 
figure, this one from Roger’s smaller Lamentation in Brussels, provided the inspiration for the 
heartsore Madonna in the Lamentation whose joined hands catch and break the fall of her long 
white headveil. 

Geertgen tot Sint Jans was partial to the style of Hugo van der Goes for important reasons. In 
the discussion of Albert van Ouwater it was demonstrated that one of the essential differences be- 
tween the art of the Haarlem artist (this could be applied to Dirk Bouts as well) and the con- 
temporary south Netherlandish masters was the greater concern on the part of the northern 
artist to organize figures clearly in space.** This interest naturally resulted in a spotty and static 
integration of figures and objects in space at the cost of a unified surface design. To be sure, gen- 
eralizations of this nature are often misleading, but a disregard for dynamic figure compositions 
in the north Netherlands is the rule and not the exception. It goes deeper than training or craft. 
Ouwater employed what might be termed “appropriate isolation of objects” in his painting of the 
Raising of Lazarus. A Gothic moralizing quality was evoked by the simple detachment of the 
dignified followers of Christ from the bizarre group of their adversaries. Together with the dif- 
ferentiation of the figures in a moral sense and the preoccupation of isolating the figures in a real 
space, the Dutch artists before Geertgen tended to focus on one object at a time and set them down 
carefully in a world where the physical distances between objects were more sacred and meaningful 
than their psychological attraction to one another. With Bouts this demagnetization often resulted 
in a dispersion of forms in his compositions whereby each object was individually treated like a 
piece of still life. His figures are very real, to be sure, but, waiting like puppets on a string, they 
forfeit their own volition and power to respond emotionally to their experiences. It was no doubt 
this shortcoming in his own tradition that led Geertgen to the art of Hugo van der Goes. In the 
early works of Hugo, especially in the Monforte Adoration of the Magi, Geertgen found bold, 
expressive figures dramatically integrated in a well-defined space. 


The absence of a royal court in Haarlem after the fourteenth century placed the patronage 
of art in the hands of the wealthy burghers and the numerous religious orders and confraternities. 
The phenomenal flowering of these latter patrons—the religious guilds and brotherhoods—played 
an important role in the development of styles in the north Netherlands and in many areas of 
western Germany. The second half of the fifteenth century is the age of the Imitatio Christi in 
the north Netherlands, that form of devotion sometimes called “Positive Mysticism.”** In contrast 
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to the more occult brands of mysticism that developed in Cologne and in other German cities of the 
Middle and Upper Rhine valley, the “Positive Mysticism” of the north Netherlands was a 
practical way of life that preached a return to the simple Christian life of the apostolic age founded 
on the practical precepts of behavior given by Christ in the Gospels. The new devotion was fostered 
by numerous religious confraternities and tertiary orders that opened their membership to all levels 
of society. A new patron appeared for the artist, and, in turn, the needs and interests of the new 
patron brought about certain changes in the role of the image itself. A flood of new iconographic 
types and themes inspired by popular devotional literature appeared to serve the specific devotion 
of the patron. In some cases, traditional themes were transformed into more meaningful subject 
matter for the common worshiper.** Along with the changes in iconography, new directions in 
style also appear. The new devotion required an image that could satisfy the high-strung emo- 
tionalism of the age, an image that had a striking immediacy and reality about it, an image that 
could be prayed, to directly. It was for this new patronage that Geertgen painted, and the true 
genius of his art is to be found in his talent to answer these new needs. Geertgen employed three 
stylistic devices to break down the barrier between the closed world of the painting and the ex- 
periencing spectator: the Andachtsbild motif, fractional figures, and mystical illumination. While 
similar stylistic features can be found in the art of other centers of mysticism, Geertgen’s discovery 
of these means seems to have been an independent development.” 

By Andachtsbild motifs I mean major compositional motifs borrowed from Gothic Andachtsbild 
types such as the Vesperbild (Pieta), the Schmerzensmann (Man of Sorrows), etc.** One of the 
richest examples of the use of Amdachtsbild motifs in Netherlandish art is Geertgen’s Christ as 
the Man of Sorrows (Fig. 14).** The painting is an ingenious pictorial metaphor on the miracle of 
transubstantiation that occurs during the Mass. The poignant central image, a familiar Christ type 
in late Gothic sculpture, is the Andachtsbild that portrays the bleeding Christ who indicates the 
wounds of the Crucifixion to the spectator—the Schmerzensmann., In Geertgen’s painting Christ 
stands in a stone sarcophagus against a rich golden background that seals off any reference to 
time or place and, at the same time, forms an abstract barrier that thrusts the broken body of 
Christ out toward the spectator. Over his left shoulder Christ carries a heavy wooden cross as a 
reminder of the agonizing last journey, and with his right hand he indicates the gaping wound 
inflicted by the spear of Longinus. With the spiked crown of thorns pushed down on his head, 
with his blood-drenched eyes turned directly on the worshiper, Geertgen’s Man of Sorrows is a 
direct statement of the sacrificing Christ who suffers and dies eternally for mankind. 

It is very likely that Geertgen did not borrow this image directly from a sculptured model. The 
addition of the sarcophagus, the three mourners, and the Instruments of the Passion carried by 
the angels, point to an intermediary source. As a powerful compositional motif, the Schmerzens- 
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mann had been taken over earlier in the representations of the Mass of St. Gregory. According to 
this legend, once during Mass Gregory had the miraculous vision of Christ as Man of Sorrows 
directly before him on the altar. The blood of Christ, streaming from the wounds, filled the chalice 
on the altar—the true blood of Christ for the Eucharist. Thus an Andachtsbild became the central 
image in an illustration concerning the very elements of the sacraments, the true presence of 


. Christ, his body and blood, during the Mass.** It was this representation that provided Geertgen 


with the details for his painting, but, curiously enough, Geertgen reversed the process, so to speak, 
and transformed the narrative illustration into a mystical icon by turning the body of Christ out 
directly toward the spectator, by placing the hieratic figure against a timeless background, and by 
omitting the figure of St. Gregory. Thus, for Geertgen, the Vision of St. Gregory became a con- 
tinuous miracle for every pious worshiper who prayed before the altar. Placed directly before the 
worshiper, Geertgen’s Man of Sorrows served as a re-occurring vision of the transubstantiation. 
In order to make the figure of the bleeding Christ more immediate, Geertgen turned to another 
unusual stylistic device—the use of fractional figures. The mourners in the painting, the Virgin, 
John the Evangelist, Mary Magdalene on the left, break through the margins in what may be 
interpreted as a conscious attempt to deny the frame of the picture. For the first time in Northern 
art, fractional figures are employed whereby the bodies of the mourners are cut off drastically at 
the edges in such a manner as to imply their presence outside the painted world, or, to put it another 
way, their presence beside the spectator. In spite of the modest format of the painting, the artist 
creates the sensation that the spectator, along with Mary, John, and the Magdalene, directly 
experienced the agony of the sacrifice. 

In one of Geertgen’s more tender and poetic paintings, the Night Nativity in London (Fig. 
15),*° the artist employs fractional figures again in the angels who gather about the crib of the 
Child. Looking over the shoulder of the nearer angel, down at the blinding white light of the 
newborn Child, the spectator seems included in the world of the painting. However, it is the use 
of light more than figure composition in the London Nativity that conveys the mysterious appear- 
ance of the Christmas miracle. By concentrating the major light source in the doll-like form of the 
Infant lying in a deep trough, Geertgen can focus all attention on the Christ Child. His radiance 
floods out of the stony crib, across the hands and astonished faces of the angels, and spotlights the 
countenance of Mary. The young mother is awestricken at the mystery of her newborn. His divine 
light outshines all of the natural lights of world, just as St. Brigitta of Sweden so vividly described 
it in her mystical revelations.** The treatment of light in this painting has fascinated many scholars. 
Some acclaim Geertgen’s painting as the first true Night Nativity in art. Panofsky describes it as 
follows: “Geertgen’s Nativity is the first empirical and systematic account of the optical conditions 
prevailing in a picture space exclusively illumined by non-solar sources located within it.”** Any 
precise definition of Geertgen’s illumination in scientific terms, however, hardly suffices, and while 
the light source itself may be non-solar or sakralen Leuchtlicht, as Schone prefers to describe it,** 
the purpose and function of the mystical radiance is to transform the physical bodies of Mary 
and the angels into glowing revelations of pure spiritual being. In the wondrous faces and praying 
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hands emerging from the enshrouding darkness we have the quintessence of mystical adoration. 
It is to be noted that the two sources of illumination, the Child and the angel on the hill, are not 
dissolved or consumed in their own light, but as clear and complete incandescent forms they glow 
in the night as pure lights. For Geertgen this mystical illumination had special properties of its 
own. The perception of celestial objects lies in the recognition of their forms as pure colors and 
not as objects subjected to the breakdown of shadows and textures as are earthly forms seen in the 
natural light of the sun. Celestial objects have their own light, as any mystical treatise will affirm, 
their own inner glow, and they exist as pure color forms. These properties can be analyzed better 
in another unique creation of Geertgen, The Madonna of the Sanctus (Fig. 20), where the light 
source appears behind the three-quarter length Madonna “clothed in the sun” (Rev. 12:1). A 
radiant burst of golden light funnels outward from the source, changing its hues, almost imper- 
ceptibly, in a rainbow spectrum of color—yellow to orange, to red-blue, to deep blue. Within these 
aureoles of colored light tiny forms emerge circling about the Madonna and Child. The first 
circle is peopled by seraphs. Flooded by the bright golden light, they appear as glowing bodies 
swirling in the changing hues of the aureole. In the next circle, angels carrying the Instruments 
of the Passion, dimmed by their greater distance from the source, appear as spectral forms with 
their mantle folds catching and reflecting the fading golden light. Finally, as we move into the 
marginal realm of deep blues, music-making angels are nearly lost in darkness with only their 
faces, hands, and instruments flickering like tiny stars in orbit about the Madonna. In his image 
of the mystical Apocalyptic Madonna, Geertgen discovered a celestial world of pure colors and 
light harmonies peopled by enraptured choirs of weightless angels. 


The study of Geertgen’s patronage merits special consideration. Geertgen was not a regular 
guild painter competing with other Haarlem artists for city commissions. His name Geertgen tot 
Sint Jans (or te Sint Jans) indicates that he was “at Saint John’s,” a direct reference to his affilia- 
tions with the Order of the Knights of St. John in Haarlem.** Van Mander remarks that Geertgen 
was not actually a member of the Order, and the inscription on the Matham print specifically states 
that he was famulus and pictor (servant painter) to the Commandery, which implies that he prob- 
ably received privileges comparable to those of a paid guest, namely, room and board. A servant 
painter would not be bound to his patron by strict vows, and while many of his commissions 
would be given by the Knights of St. John, he could also accept patrons who had only minor 
connections with the Johanniter. During the period of Geertgen’s activity, the Haarlem Com- 
mandery enjoyed it richest years. Founded as early as 1310, the Knights of St. John in Haarlem 
rapidly grew in size and popularity, receiving generous donations from the nobility, and absorbing 
lesser foundations such as the Templars into their own order. The number of regular Knights 
was apparently limited to nine or ten leading members which gave considerable prestige to the 
Commander of the exclusive order. Under Johann Willem Janssen (1484-1514) the Haarlem 
Commandery reached full bloom as one of the major cultural institutions in the city.” Johann 
first repurchased all of the lands and possessions sold during the previous van Schoten commanders 
who had involved the Order in rather costly suits and quarrels with the mother house in Utrecht. 
By various means Johann acquired donations from wealthy Dutch nobility and special rights and 
indulgences for his organization directly from the Pope. The lists of guests that he received are 
filled with the names of the nobility too, and from later inventories we learn that Johann Willem 
Janssen shirked no expense to outfit his establishment in a grand manner with furniture, paintings, 
trimmings—usually decorated with his own coat of arms—and numerous portraits of the past 
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Commanders and especially of himself. Some indication of the richness of Johann’s house can be 
gained by a study of two important inventories of 1571 and > °73."* Over forty painted panels and 
altarpieces once filled the eight rooms and chapel of the Commandery, and the later list records 
only those art objects that were carried to safety during the Spanish siege of Haarlem in 1572. 

Included among the panels that were returned from storage in Utrecht to the Commandery 
in Haarlem were the remains of Geertgen’s great painting for the High Altar: een doere ende 
schilderije van’t hooge outaer daer de marien Jesum vant cruys hebben genomen (a door and 
painting from the High Altar, where the Marys have taken Jesus down from the Cross)—the 
Lamentation in Vienna.” By 1604 we learn from van Mander that the “one [door] that survived 
was sawed in two and now forms two beautiful pieces at the Commandery in the room of the new 
building.” After the disestablishment of the Haarlem Knights of St. John in 1629, the property 
was seized by the city. The two panels presumably became the property of the Staten-General, 
and for some noteworthy occasion unknown to us today they were presented to King Charles I 
of England by the Dutch ambassador in 1635.°* Later the paintings were sold from the royal 
collection, and they finally came to rest in Vienna. 

The Vienna panels (Figs. 1 and 2) are the front and back sides of what was originally the right 
wing of the High Altarpiece in the Church of Saint John. The present measurements of the panels 
(69 x 5434 inches) indicate that the original triptych must have been one of the largest in the 
Netherlands. Allowing for a very slight trim on the surviving wing, the central panel must have 
measured nearly nine feet by five feet, and, when opened, the entire triptych would have been over 
eighteen feet across.” 

The giant triptych no doubt presented the traditional iconographic program for such an altar- 
piece. The central panel, as van Mander reports, carried a representation of the Crucifixion; the 
right wing was the surviving Lamentation; the left wing probably featured the Carrying of the 
Cross. When closed, the altarpiece would present across the two shutters the life of the patron 
saint, in this case, the legend of St. John the Baptist, with scenes from his birth, baptizing, imprison- 
ment, etc. on the left half, and on the right wing, the story of the burning of his bones and the 
recovery of the precious relics. Quite surprisingly, the patrons, who are usually painted on 
side areas in the company of patron saints, are here portrayed in the narrative itself. 

No copy of the central panel has been discovered. There are enough clues given in the right 
wing to make such a copy easy to recognize: the costumes of the mourners, the continuity of the 
landscape, the blindfolded thieves nailed in a curious manner to the tops of the cross arms. Yet 
a new type of Crucifixion did appear in Dutch painting at the end of the fifteenth century that 
may remotely reflect Geertgen’s central panel. This new type can best be studied in the Rijksmuseum 
Crucifixion (Fig. 16) painted by the Master of the Martyrdom of St. Lucy, who has, in fact, been 
named by one scholar the “Master of the Page under the Cross” after his curious Crucifixion 
composition.** Aside from the little blond page who stands to the right of the cross, other new 


51. Ibid., pp. 353-359; Inventaris Archief Haarlem, 1, 1866, 
no. 1950 (new catalogue—L. 117). In a forthcoming issue 
there will be a detailed study of art objects listed in these in- 
ventories. 

52. Allan, of.cét., 11, p. 357. 

53. Van Mander, Het Schilderboeck, fol. 206 (trans. van 
de Wall). 

54. Balet, Der Friihhollander Geertgen tot Sint Jans, pp. 
80-82, gives a history of the panels from the seventeenth 
century until their appearance in the 1781 catalogue of the 
Vienna Collection. 

ss. E. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, p. 496 n. 
327°, suggests that the original shape of the triptych included 
two extra top pieces on the extremities of the panels, the Lamen- 
tation would have a projection on the top left, the Legend of 
the Relics of St. John on the top right. 


56. Hoogewerff, De Noord-Nederlandsche Schilderkunst, 
Il, pp. 211ff., believes that this artist came from Cologne, via 
Utrecht, to Haarlem. The presence of the Utrecht Cathedral 
tower in the Rijksmuseum Crucifixion does not necessarily 
imply that the artist was familiar with Utrecht, but elements 
of the new Crucifixion type were traditional in Westphalia and 
the Lower Rhine. Cologne artists such as the Master of the 
Holy Kinship and the Master of St. Severin revived the 
historiated type in the late fifteenth century—see H. Rein- 
ers, Die Kélner Malerschule, Minchen-Gladbach, 1925, figs. 
200, 201, 253. The connections between Haarlem and Cologne 
have not been adequately studied and it is difficult to determine 
which way the influence runs. R. van Luttervelt, “Schilderijen 
met Karthuizers uit de late 15de en vroege 16de eeuw,” Oud- 
Holland, LXv1, 1951, pp. 75-92, finds Haarlem landscape 
style transmitted to Cologne via Carthusian patronage. On the 
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elements appear: Longinus points to his eye that was healed by the spray of Christ’s blood when 
the lance entered his side, Mary Magdalene kneels at the foot of the cross, and a tiny Christ figure 
is raised on an unusually tall cross. The spotty background elements and the expanse of landscape 
are clearly improvised from a different, a more horizontal format and spatial arrangement. Another 
Haarlem Crucifixion by a follower of Geertgen repeats some of these same motifs, minus the 
horses, in a similarly cramped composition.” The group to the right of the cross, however, is 
entirely different in the latter work, and, to make matters more intriguing, this particular grouping 
appears in the Detroit Crucifixion by the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl, another Haarlem painter 
under the influence of Geertgen. Where these various Crucifixion compositions overlap we can 
imagine the influence of some lost masterpiece by Geertgen. It should be noted that the composi- 
tional scheme presented in panels by the Geertgen followers conforms to the general type later 
followed by the Master of Delft, Jacob Cornelisz van Oostsanen, and Cornelis Engelbrechtsz.” 

It would be even more hopeless to attempt a reconstruction of the missing left wing, but before 
turning to other works executed for the Johanniter more remains to be discussed concerning the 
portraits of the Knights in the Legend of the Relics of St. John the Baptist (Fig 2). Of the twelve 
members of the Order who are gathered about the stone sarcophagus only five are actually Knights 
—they wear the eight-pointed star. The other seven portraits are undoubtedly members of lesser 
rank. The lonely young melancholic on the far end of the row is probably Geertgen himself.” 
The portraits of the five Knights are recognized again in the five figures, to the right of center, 
who carry off the relics along a climbing path where they are met by a procession of Knights usher- 
ing from the city gate while singing from their missals. This second group portrait, when com- 
pared with Knights below, clearly discloses the hierarchy of rank: the Commander, Prior, and three 
lesser officers (cellerarius, vestiarius, and sacristaan). The question raised is obvious—who is the 
commander? One scholar has suggested that the commander is Gerrit van Schoten who died in 
1461, but the implied dating for the commission on the basis of this identification is no longer 
acceptable on stylistic grounds.” Accepting a later date for the painting, “end of the fifteenth 
century,” E. A. Beresteyn has identified all five of the Knights on the basis of the Grand Prior’s 
Visitation List of 1494." According to their rank they would be Commander Johannis Guillelmi 
Johannis (Johann Willem Janssen), Prior Nicolaus Bartholomei de Delft, Jacobus Gerardi, Jacobus 
Martini, and Johannes de Bermen. While a complete identification based on a list drawn up in 
1494 may be expecting too much, one can certainly accept the identification of the Commander 
as Master Johann. As we have seen, it was during his Commandery (1484-1514) that the Order 
was enriched and the convent refurbished with new furniture and decorations. Furthermore, a 
number of sixteenth century portraits of the Haarlem Commanders are preserved today in the 


other hand, the ultimate derivation of this particular Cruci- 
fixion type from a lost work by Dirk Bouts, whether via Geert- 
gen or not, is demonstrated by the numerous similarities in the 
Bergamo Crucifixion which is probably a copy of a lost Bouts 
composition. The same high cross, the figure of Longinus and 
the pagans on horseback, the spectators in the left background 
are very similar in both the Rijksmuseum and the Bergamo 
paintings—see Dieric Bouts, Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels, 
1957-1958, pp. 20-22, fig. 1. 

57. San Francisco, M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. An 
early work of Gerard David, a Crucifixion in the Oscar Rein- 
hart Collection in Winterthur, repeats the group of John and 
Mary (M. Friedlander, Die altniederlandische Malerei, vi, 
pl. txxxvi1). This relatively unknown work of David is 
very close to the style of Geertgen and is further evidence that 
David was trained in Haarlem. 

58. Illustrations of the later Dutch Crucifixion compositions 
are reproduced in Hoogewerff, De Noord-Nederlandsche 
Schilderkunst, u1, fig. 190; and 111, figs. 39-41, 80. For an 
earlier Haarlem Crucifixion type, perhaps by Ouwater, see 


“The Early Haarlem School of Painting: 1,” Art Bulletin, 
XLII, 1960, p. 45, fig. 6. 

59. A slightly younger man with similar facial features 
stands in the left background in the scene of St. Dominic 
preaching to the people in the Leipzig Legend of the Institu- 
tion of the Rosary (Fig. 21), where he is also in the company 
of a man with a heavy black beard and a more elderly person. 
His costume in the Leipzig painting resembles that worn by 
the young man in the seventeenth century sketch of Geertgen 
(Fig. 3). 

60. A Chatelet, “A propos des Johanniters de Haarlem et 
du retable peint par Geertgen tot Sint Jans,” L’Architecture 
Monastique, Actes et Travaux de la Rencontre Franco-Alle- 
magne des Historiens d’Art (1951), Numéro Spécial du Bulle- 
tin des Relations Artistiques France-Allemagne, Mayence, 
1951. 

61. E. A. Beresteyn, Geschiedenis der Johanniter-orde in 
Nederland tot 1795 (van Gorcum’s Historische Bibliotheek), 
1935, 56. 
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Frans Hals Museum. Admittedly, no positive identification of any of the portraits with the 
Commander in Geertgen’s painting is possible, yet the portrait of Johann Willem Janssen (Fig. 
17)—much older in the sixteenth century series—bears the closest resemblance in general facial 
features to the proud commander in the Vienna panel.” Historical and stylistic evidence strongly 
point to a date early in the commandership of Johann for the altarpiece. The Grand Master of 
the Knights of St. John had received important new relics, part of the right hand and arm of 
St. John the Baptist, from the Turkish Sultan Bajazeth in 1484. It is just these bones that the 
Knights in Geertgen’s painting carry.“ And during these same years, 1484-1490, the regents 
of the Church of Saint Bavo in Haarlem were busy financing a big and sumptuous triptych for 
the High Altar of their church employing “as good a master as there is in Holland.”** Perhaps 
civic pride had put pressure on the regents to provide the city church with a beautiful new altarpiece 
comparable to the one by Geertgen in the Church of Saint John. 

Two other paintings from Geertgen’s modest oeuvre can be attributed to the patronage of 
the Knights of St. John on iconographic evidence. Surely, it would seem that the little St. John 
in the Wilderness (Fig. 5), the patron saint of the Order, was intended to hang in some member’s 
room as a private devotional piece. In another work, the Holy Kinship in the Rijksmuseum (Fig. 
18), Geertgen transforms a rather prosaic Gothic theme into a rich allegory wherein the role 
of St. John the Baptist is emphasized.® As a theme, the Holy Kinship is essentially a group portrait 
of the immediate family of Anne, mother of the Virgin. According to a fanciful mediaeval legend, 
Anne allegedly had three husbands (Joachim, Cleophas, Salomas) by whom she bore three 
daughters (Mary, Mary Cleophae, Mary Salome). The Virgin Mary bore Jesus. The two younger 
daughters, in turn, married and raised families of illustrious saints and apostles. Mary Cleophae 
bore James the Less, Simon, Judas Thaddeus, and Joseph the Just. The third daughter, Mary 
Salome, raised two fine sons—James the Great and John the Evangelist. The family numbered 
seventeen in all, and it is this intimate family reunion that one usually finds in the representations 
of the Holy Kinship. Sometime during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, a second branch was 
grafted on the family tree. Elisabeth, mother of John the Baptist, was mentioned in the gospels 
as a “cousin” of Mary, and through sheer invention, St. Servatius of Maastricht and his elders 
were added to the descendants of Elisabeth. This larger clan numbered twenty-seven members 
and frequently appears in Holy Kinship representations commissioned in the environs of the Meuse 
and Rhine rivers as a special tribute to the historic bishop. Geertgen’s painting is unique in that 
it includes only the family of John the Baptist as members of the cadet branch, and, to emphasize 
their roles, he places Elisabeth and her son in the right foreground. The patron saint is not added 
simply as extra staffage to the group portrait. It is, in fact, John the Baptist who introduces the 
spectator to the Christ Child through his gesture, “Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sins of the world.” This same John the Baptist will later introduce the first sacrament of the 
church, Baptism, which was always called the Door of the Sacraments. From this introductory 


62. Such portrait series are listed in the inventories of 1571 
and 1573—see above note 51. Van Oosten de Bruijn, De Stad 
Haarlem en Haare Geschiedenis, Haarlem, 1765, p. 99, de- 
scribes a series on long wooden panels that were kept by the 
secretary of the city. 

63. T. Innitzer, Johannes der Taufer, Vienna, 1908, p. 392. 
H. van de Waal has made the same observation—see Mid- 
deleeuwse Kunst der Noordelijke Nederlanden, Amsterdam, 
1958, p. 51. 

64. A. van der Willigen, Geschiedkundige Aanteekeningen 
over Haarlemsche Schilders, 1866, pp. 48-50. 

65. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, no. 950 (54 x 41 inches). 
For the iconography of the Holy Kinship see B. Kleinschmidt, 
Die hl. Anna, Diisseldorf, 1930, pp. 252ff.; M. Forster, “Die 
Legende vom Trinubium der hl. Anna,” Festschrift fiir 
Johannes Hoops, 1925, pp. 105ff. Geertgen’s painting is inter- 


preted by E. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, p. 495, 
note 3271; and J. Snyder, “Geertgen schildert de voorouders 
van Christus,” Bulletin van het Rijksmuseum, V, 1957, pp. 
85-94. 

66. M. Lejeune, “De Legendarische Stamboom van Sint 
Servaas,” Publications de la Société historique et archéol. dans 
le Limburg a@ Maastricht, 1941, pp. 283-332. 

67. The significance of these words is discussed by A. A. 
Barb, “The Round Table and the Holy Grail,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XIX, 1956 p. 46. In earlier 
scholarship the painting was interpreted as an allegory on the 
sacraments—see J. A. Alberdingk Thijm, “Het Zoen-Offer des 
Nieuwen Verbonds, schilderstuk van een onbekenden XV®- 
eeuwschen Meester,” in C. Ed. Taurel, De Christelizke Kunst 
in Holland en Vlaanderen, 1881, pp. 21-32. 
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message, the iconographic scheme progresses to the themes of the Eucharist and the Sacrifice of 
Christ. The latter theme is alluded to in the sculptured Sacrifice of Isaac that is placed on the 
altar, which is to be interpreted as the altar of the Old Testament. Behind the altar the shadowy 
relief of the Fall of Adam—the origin of man’s suffering—is carved on the rood screen. Beyond 
the rood screen lies the empty choir of the New Testament with its high Gothic vaults awaiting 
the arrival of the family of Anne. The grandchildren, who will fulfill this mission, play innocently 
in the nave of the old church, yet how symbolic are their toys. Seated on the floor is James the 
Great, dressed as a pilgrim, pouring wine from his canteen into a chalice held out by John the 
Evangelist—a direct anticipation of the New Testament bloodless sacrificial offering in contrast 
to the Old Testament blood sacrifice on the altar above them. 

Geertgen presents the genealogy of Christ again in the equally intricate painting of the Tree of 
Jesse (Fig. 19), recently acquired by the Rijksmuseum.” This time, however, he portrays the 
royal ancestry of Christ in the Old Testament based on the prophecy of Isaiah (11:1-2): “And 
there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a flower shall grow out of his roots 
and the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him.” In most representations the Tree of Jesse appears 
as a highly decorative design with elaborate, winding floral scrolls bedecked with tiny figures of 
the twelve kings of Judah dressed in colorful costumes and exotic headgear. Geertgen’s Tree of 
Jesse, on the contrary, looks much too real. We see a sturdy tree growing in a cloister garden 
with twelve kings actively climbing about the branches to find a comfortable perch for themselves. 
The traditional Tree of Jesse representation, furthermore, served as a simple glorification of the 
Virgin, while in Geertgen’s highly imaginative interpretation a complicated iconographic program 
involving the Immaculate Conception and Rosary devotion is incorporated. A silent little donor, 
dressed in the white habit of her order and carrying rosary beads over her wrist, kneels in prayer 
in the convent garden. Miraculously the tree within the enclosed garden is transformed into a 
living Tree of Jesse as a manifestation of her meditation. Above her in the tree, the handsome 
young king Jehoshaphat, holding a falcon on his wrist, wears rosary beads about his neck, while 
Abia, further down and to the right, wears a crown and giant bandolier of white and red roses. The 
flower of the tree, Mary, enthroned in the crown of the tree and dressed in a deep red mantle, 
is likened to a rose. The specific content of the little nun’s devotion is undoubtedly the Immaculate 
Conception, and Geertgen cleverly masks several traditional symbols of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the Perfections of Mary listed in the litanies, in the architectural setting: the hortus con- 
clusus is the cloister garden itself, the porta coeli leads into the garden from the outside world, 
the regal temple porch with carved capitals may allude to the templum Salomonium, and the distant 
church tower brings to mind the turris Davidica. Finally, the proud peacock perched on the garden 
wall symbolizes the eternal role of Mary as Queen of Heaven.” 

In the inventories of 1571 and 1573 two panels of the Tree of Jesse (Boom van Jesse) are listed 
in the possession of the Johanniter, and, in spite of the fact that the donor of the painting is a nun 
(who was completely painted out at some early date), it is tempting to identify the Rijksmuseum 
painting with one of those formerly hanging in the house of the Haarlem Commandery.” A great 
deal of controversy has arisen over the attribution of the painting. It is generally accepted that the 


68. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, no. 950 Az (35 x 23% 
inches). For the iconography of the Tree of Jesse see R. Ligten- 
berg, “De genealogie van Christus in de beeldende Kunst der 
Middeleeuwen,” Oudheidkundig Jaarboek, 1X, 1929, pp. 3-543 
J. Snyder, of.cit., pp. 85-94. 

69. The Tree of Jesse appears as a prototype for the Nativity 
of Mary in the Speculum Humanae Salvationis and in the 
Biblia Pauperum—see H. Cornell, Biblia Pauperum, Stock- 
holm, 1925, pp. 12, 16, 191, 196, 311. In missals of the 
sixteenth century the Tree of Jesse sometimes serves as the 
illustration for the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, and 
J. J. M. Timmers, Symboliek en Iconographie der Christelijke 


Kunst, 1947, p. 482 n. 1080, records that in 1525 the prior of 
the Brotherhood of the Immaculate Conception in Toulon com- 
missioned a Tree of Jesse altarpiece for the Cathedral. 

70. In the inventory of 1571 there are listed “Tafereel van 
den boom van Jesse” in the Comptoir’s Camertgen and a 
“Tafereel geschiert van den boom van Jesse” in the Salet. In 
the 1573 inventory we find again “een tafereel sonder deurern 
van den boom van Jesse”—see R. van Luttervelt, “De Her- 
komst en Lotgevallen van Mostaert’s Boom van Jesse,” Historia 
(Utrecht), 1948, pp. 265-268. It is perhaps significant that the 
figure of the nun was overpainted at some early date. 
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Tree of Jesse was executed by a Haarlem painter in the circle of Geertgen, but an outright attri- 
bution to Geertgen has been carefully avoided. Friedlander and Hoogewerff have, in fact, assigned 
the work to Jan Mostaert, as a product of his early style when he was strongly influenced by 
Geertgen.” Other scholars have invented an unknown pupil of Geertgen for the authorship. In 
my mind these arguments are for the most part confusing and unnecessary. For one thing, there 
are no works in the oeuvre of Mostaert that show such an understanding and mastery of Geertgen’s 
types and techniques, and, secondly, the Tree of Jesse is a masterpiece and not the work of a 
young, hitherto unknown, painter imitating Geertgen’s style. The arguments against an attribution 
to Geertgen are understandable but not wholly valid: (1) the execution and the costumes seem 
later in date than Geertgen’s period, (2) the design is too planar with little of the clarity of spatial 
organization that characterizes most of Geertgen’s works, and (3) the lighthearted presentation 
of the theme seems foreign to Geertgen’s sober and contemplative nature. Closer inspection and 
study of the painting account for these features. The brush technique is clearly Geertgen’s with 
the sensitive use of red flesh tints for the modeling of the heads and hands, and, as van Schendel 
has pointed out, many of the facial types are identical with those in other accepted works by 
Geertgen. Nor do the costumes necessarily imply a later date simply because they appear more 
ornate and fanciful—they are costumes representing a much earlier period in history than the 
familiar dress worn by the New Testament figures in his other works, and for that reason they 
are designed in richer and more exotic modes. As to the lack of spatial clarity, it must be remem- 
bered that the Tree of Jesse theme was traditionally treated as a flat, decorative pattern better 
suited for the meanderings of a manuscript border or the colored panes of a stained glass window 
than for the painted panel. Compared to conventional representations of the theme, Geertgen’s 
Tree of Jesse is astonishing in its realism and bold departure from the traditional decorative 
formula. The simple floral scroll that usually issues from the reclining Jesse is here transformed 
into a genuine tree that grows in a clearly marked garden enclosure. At the same time, the effect 
of a glowing surface pattern could hardly be avoided, nor should it be, when the well-dressed 
troupe of royalty climb among the branches and adjust themselves in balanced positions as if to 
pose for a group portrait. Even here, however, Geertgen manages to imply a spatial progression 
by reducing the scale of the kings as our eyes move up into the higher branches. Finally, in answer 
to the third objection, the Tree of Jesse theme does not lend itself to a tender or intimate inter- 
pretation as we find, for instance, in the more burgerlijke Holy Kinship. Rather than a quiet 
family gathering, the Tree of Jesse presents a colorful if not somewhat pompous display of nobility 
with whom the pious worshiper could never identify himself. It was a difficult subject matter to 
adapt to the demands of mystical, visionary devotion, and it should not be surprising that the 
drama of the religious experience had to make concessions to decorative effects. 

That Geertgen had patrons outside the Knights of St. John is suggested by the fact that many 
of his paintings were destined for other churches in Haarlem. Van Mander mentioned a destroyed 
work in the Augustinian monastery,” and the supposed portrait of Geertgen (Fig. 3) was copied 
from a painting of the Seven Works of Mercy that hung in the Heilige Geest Gasthuis (Hospital 
of the Holy Ghost) in Haarlem. Two of his works, the Louvre Raising of Lazarus (Fig. 6) and 
the Prague Adoration of the Magi (Figs. 10 and 11), were commissioned by unidentified patrons 
who appear as donors in the paintings. The existence of another major patron, the Haarlem 
Dominicans, can be demonstrated conclusively. The Dominican foundation in Haarlem (de Predik- 
heeren) was one of the oldest and most powerful Dominican houses in the north Netherlands.” 


71. M. Friedlander, Die altniederlandische Malerei, x, pp. 73. A. J. J. Hoogland, “De Dominicanen te Haarlem,” 
28, 122; Hoogewerff, De Noord-Nederlandsche Schilderkunst, Bijdragen voor de Geschiedenis van het Bisdom Haarlem, xv, 
11, p. 456. The problems of attribution are discussed fully by 1888, pp. 1o1ff.; G. J. Gonnet, “Het Convent der Predikaren 
A. van Schendel, “De Boom van Jesse en het problem van’ te Haarlem,” Bijdragen voor de Geschiedenis van het Bisdom 
Geertgen,” Bulletin van het Rijksmuseum, V, 1957, pp. 75-84. Haarlem, xxxvi, 1915, pp. 165ff.; Allan, Geschiedenis en Be- 

72. Van Mander, Het Schilderboeck, fol. 206°. schrijving van Haarlem, 11, pp. 415-421. 
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7. Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Madonna and Child. 8. Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Madonna and Child. 
Berlin, Museum Dahlem Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
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g. Geertgen tot Sint Jans (?), Adoration of the Magi. Amsterdam, 10. Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Adoration of the Magi 
Rijksmuseum (Copyright Fotocommissie Rijksmuseum) Prague, National Museum 
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; 11. Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Donor and St. Bavo and Wife of the Donor 
4 and St. Adrian, Wings of Fig. 10 


12. Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Adoration of the Magi 


13. Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Adoration of the Magi. Cleveland, 
Winterthur, Oskar Reinhart Collection Cleveland Museum of Art, Gift of Hanna Fund 


14. Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Man of Sorrows. Utrecht 
Aartsbisschoppelijk Museum 


15. Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Night Nativity. London, National Gallery 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the National Gallery, London) 
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17. Unknown Haarlem Painter, Portrait of Johann Willem Janssen 
Haarlem, Frans Hals Museum 


16. Master of the Martyrdom of St. Lucy, Crucifixion. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum (Copyright Fotocommissie Rijksmuseum) 
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18. Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Holy Kinship. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
(Copyright Fotocommissie Rijksmuseum ) 


19. Geertgen tot Sint Jans. Tree of Jesse. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
(Copyright Fotocommissie Rijksmuseum ) 


21. Copy after Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Legend of the Institution 
of the Rosary. Leipzig, Museum der bildende Kiinste 


20. Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Madonna of the Sanctus 
Rotterdam, Boymans Museum 
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Founded as early as 1247, the Haarlem Predikheeren became renowned through the North as 
the house of saints and scholars. Due to the enthusiasm of the learned Nicolaus van Hoogstraet, 
the Haarlem Dominicans were the first Netherlandish congregation to adopt the writing of Alanus 
de Rupe on rosary devotion, and in 1478, the first Confraternity of the Rosary in the Netherlands 
was founded in Haarlem.” For the new chapel or altar dedicated to St. Dominic and the Rosary, 
Geertgen was commissioned to paint an altarpiece, the Legend of the Institution of the Rosary 
(Fig. 21), preserved in sixteenth century copies.” 

The Legend of the Rosary as it is represented in the Leipzig copy depicts the original institution 
of rosary devotion by St. Dominic, and since this story is one of the minor episodes from the count- 
less legends of his life that appear in art, there can be no doubt that the painting was directly 
related to the establishment of the Confraternity of the Rosary in Haarlem in 1478. In the left 
foreground, the Madonna wearing a double crown of roses appears to St. Dominic in a vision. 
Mary holds out the Christ Child who, in turn, hands the kneeling saint the new rosary of fifty 
small and five great beads. In the far left background, St. Dominic, nude to the waist, kneels in 
prayer before a Crucifix with the rosary beads in his fingers. In the middle background the saint 
appears again in the pulpit of the church cloister preaching to a great crowd of townspeople on the 
uses and practices of rosary devotion, and, finally, in the right foreground he appears for the 
fourth time with a disciple distributing rosary beads to Queen Blanche of Castile and her courtly 
entourage. The narrative agrees exactly with the legend as recorded by Alanus de Rupe. It is, in 
fact, the only monumental representation of the legend that dates in the fifteenth century.” The 
copy in Leipzig reflects the original very accurately, although it has been trimmed down consid- 
erably at the top. The head types and costumes are unmistakably those of Geertgen’s figures, and 
the manner of juxtaposing four unraveling narrative episodes within a single architectural and 
landscape setting is in accord with other compositional schemes of Geertgen. Another typical touch 
is the colorful contrast made between the noble Queen of Heaven and the pompous queen of 
France, or the anxious but playful anticipation of the courtly princes and princesses contrasted 
with the concentrated attention and seriousness of the humble burghers who sit on the ground to 
listen to Dominic’s instructions. 

The tiny Madonna of the Sanctus (Fig. 20) was apparently intended for rosary devotion too.” 
Here Geertgen transforms the familiar image of the Apocalyptic Madonna, the Madonna in the 
Sun (Maria in de Zon) as she is referred to in early Dutch descriptions, into a special Madonna 
type for rosary devotion. The basic attributes come from the Book of Revelation (12:1): “and 
there appeared a great wonder in the heavens: a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under 
her feet, and on her head a crown of twelve stars.” She holds in her arms the “man child she 
brought forth to rule all nations.” The beast under the moon crescent is the terrible dragon “that 
stood before the woman . . . to devour her son as soon as it was born,” and was soon “overcome 
by the blood of the lamb,” so, therefore, “Rejoice ye heavens, and ye that dwell in them.” The 
Apocalyptic Madonna type—later to become a standard image for the Immaculate Conception— 
appears frequently in miniatures, sculptures, and paintings of the late fifteenth century in the 


74. Choquetius, Sancti Belgi Ordinis Praedicatorum, Douai, 
1618, pp. 128ff. 

75. The Leipzig copy is discussed by F. H. A. van den 
Oudendijk Pieterse, Direr’s Rosenkranzfest, Amsterdam, 1939, 
pp. 292-293. Other copies include a fragment in an English 
private collection that copies the right half of the composition 
(Grete Ring, “Attempt to Reconstruct a lost Geertgen Com- 
position,” Burlington Magazine, xCIV, 1952, p. 147) and a 
curious painting in the collection of the Vicomte Benoit d’Azy 
in Paris that introduces extra staffage from works by Lucas 
van Leyden and Jan van Eyck (I am indebted to Dr. Josua 
Bruyn for this information). 

76. Oudendijk Pieterse, op.cit., p. 292. 


77. Rotterdam, Boymans Museum (formerly D. G. van 
Beuningen Collection, Vierhouten) (10 x 7 inches). This panel 
first appeared with the art dealer V. Spark in New York in 1949 
and was purchased by D. G. van Beuningen from Wildenstein’s 
in New York in 1952. The title of “Our Lady of the Sanctus” 
was suggested by D. M. Hoffman in her excellent study, “Our 
Lady of the Sanctus,” Liturgical Arts, XV111, 1950, pp. 43-45. 
A full-length Apocalyptic Madonna, very closely related to 
Geertgen’s panel, exists in two versions, one in the Pretoria 
City Hall, the other in the Collection of G. Wildenstein, New 
York—Middeleeuwse Kunst der Noordelijke Nederlanden, 
1958, p. 58. 
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North,” and it is interesting to note the manner in which Geertgen’s Madonna differs from the 
standard iconography. Aside from the usual crown, crescent, and aureole, Geertgen’s Apocalyptic 
Madonna is surrounded by a host of curious little figures and objects that barely emerge from 
the glowing glory of light that shines from her. The innermost circle is peopled by fourteen 
diminutive seraphs, the second glory has twelve angels. The six lower angels carry Instruments 
of the Passion, the next two hold rosary beads in their outstretched hands, the four topmost angels 
wave three banners inscribed “Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus.” The final orbit is enlivened with fifteen 
shadowy angels—the fifteen decades of the rosary?—who play vigorously on musical instruments 
while singing at the top of their voices. Finally, in the four corners twelve more music angels are 
dispersed. Thus we have added to the traditional representation of the Apocalyptic Madonna the 
Instruments of the Passion, the rosary beads, the Sanctus scrolls, and a vivid color and music 
harmony that evokes a pictorial image of the Music of the Spheres. The Child himself joins in 
with the celestial choir and orchestra. Ringing two small handbells, the infant glances down toward 
the left as if to accompany the angel who rings a similar set of bells. The rosary beads and Sanctus 
scrolls require more specific interpretation. The Sanctus has always been the main element in the 
Preface of the Mass—“Holy, Holy, Holy, Full is every creature of His glory”—sung in almost 
every rite by the choir or congregation. The Sanctus is first associated with the angels, whose 
praise is taken up by the choir and congregation because they “too desire to say with the angels, 
Holy, Holy, Holy.” No doubt the introduction of the Sanctus scrolls is a reference to some 
specific moment of the Mass. Allusions to rosary devotion cannot be mere coincidence either, 
considering the fact that the first Confraternity of the Rosary in the Netherlands was founded 
in Haarlem only a few years before the panel was painted. The rosary beads were prescribed as 
positive aids in the pursuit of personal meditation and prayer, and in the fifteenth century this 
would also include prayers and meditation during the Mass. Meditation was focused on the Five 
Joys, the Five Sorrows, and the Five Glories of Mary, and it was believed that concentration on 
these fifteen mysteries led to a more meaningful participation in the services.” The introduction 
of the rosary beads between the Instruments of the Passion (the content of the rosary prayers) 
and the Sanctus scrolls (the time of the prayer in the service) indicates a specific liturgical meaning 
for the Madonna of the Sanctus. How amazingly Geertgen interweaves images and symbols into 
one mystical reality for the worshiper! A radiant harmony of colors carries our eyes from circle 
to circle, one within the other, and then into the circular silhouette of the Madonna herself, 
whose spiraling mantle brings us finally to the tiny form of the Christ Child. And it is just at 
this moment that we hear the tinkling of the bells carried by the Infant. It is the very same sound 
of tiny bells in the service that awakens the worshiper to the very heart of the Mass—the ringing 
of the bells that actually takes place at the end of the Sanctus to cal! the pious to witness the ele- 
vation of the host. No doubt the elevation of the host is the very moment that Geertgen wished to 
depict—the moment when the true monstrance and the true host, Mary and her Child, were 
elevated before the eyes of the worshiper. 
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78. An engraving by Israel van Meckenem of the half- 
length Madonna and Child on the moon crescent is entitled 
Madonna Immaculata (M. Lehrs, Zeitschrift fir bildende 
Kunst, xt, 1928-1929, p. 9). For the complex iconography 
of Immaculate Conception in the Late Gothic period see Karl 
Kiinstle, [konographie der Christlichen Kunst, Freiburg, 1928, 
pp. 646-658; Louis Réau, Iconographie de l’art Chrétien, Paris, 
1957, Il, part 11, pp. 75ff. 

79. A vast amount of material has been written on the Cult 
of the Rosary—see H. Thurston, “Archaeology of the Rosary,” 
The Month, xcvi, 1900, pp. 403, 515, 620; XCVII, 1901, pp. 


67, 172, 286, and 384. For rosary devotion in the Netherlands 
consult J. A. F. Kronenberg, Maria’s Heerlijkheid in Nederland, 
Amsterdam, 1905, III, pp. 282-381. The image of the Apoca- 
lyptic Madonna became popular in German sculpture after the 
foundation of the Confraternity of the Rosary in Cologne in 
1475. This type was frequently employed in the familiar 
Marianum where the Madonna and Child are surrounded by 
an aureole of rosary beads—see Timmers, Symboliek en Ico- 
nographie der Christelijke Kunst, p. 489, fig. 53; K. Kiinstle, 
Ikonographie der Christlichen Kunst, 1, pp. 638-645. 
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THE EARLY WORK OF 
BARTOLOMEO DELLA GATTA 


ALBERTO MARTINI 


N 1927 Roberto Longhi discussed the followers of Piero della Francesca in the eighth decade 
of the Quattrocento,* listing together, and as equals, “three notable Italian painters, Barto- 
lomeo della Gatta, Signorelli, and Perugino.” He used strong words to praise and define 
the quality and poetic timbre of the least known of the three, speaking of his “excellent qualities 
that were to amaze the shrewdest citizens” of Arezzo, commending his painting as “one of the 
most fragile and amiable sub-species of Pieresque chromatic flora,” considering it “an unsuspected 
summit of Tuscan painting of the Quattrocento.” I am sure that at the time this impassioned 
revaluation amazed even the shrewdest critics, to paraphrase the words of the illustrious scholar. 
Who was Bartolomeo della Gatta then, if not a minor provincial painter in the shade of the 
great Signorelli, a weak creature and collaborator of his? Even after an exhibit named in his honor 
by Salmi’ and after numerous more recent scholarly contributions,’ what is known of his enigmatic 
and disturbed career, of his incredible creative performance, activated by a constant desire for 
experiment and adventure? Unfortunately, very little. The name of Bartolomeo della Gatta, when 
heard, does not arouse recollections of some of the most lyrical pages of “poetry in image” of 
the last three decades of the century—the Assumption and the St. Roch of Cortona, the two 
paintings, St. Roch of Arezzo, the Stigmata of St. Francis of Castiglion Fiorentino and the Cru- 
cifixion of San Sepolcro. His name has not yet entered the restricted ranks of those known 
to the general public. Perhaps it is the extreme difficulty of the problem and the lack of adequate 
and sufficient documentary aid that has prevented scholars from engaging in an enterprise that 
seemed to give uncertain and deceptive results, offering at best the possibility of a likely hypothesis. 
Nevertheless Berenson’s successful and ingenious contribution to the clarification of the formative 
phases of Luca da Cortona,* and the later detailed additions by Longhi, Ragghianti, and Zeri® 
on the youth of Pietro della Pieve permit us to move with more assurance in the sphere of post- 
Pieresque painting in Umbria and Tuscany in the eighth decade and may offer points of comparison 
and control of the probable activity of Bartolomeo. His meditations and ideas are always correlated 
with those of Signorelli and Perugino (probably already his friends at a very early date, over a 
decade before their collaboration in the Sistine Chapel in 1481-1482), especially since they belonged 
to the same generation, perhaps born in the same lustrum and clearly preoccupied in the beginning 
with the same formal problem: the particular interpretation of the difficult heredity of the “per- 
spective synthesis of form and color” of Piero della Francesca. 


We have but few notes on the early life of Bartolomeo della Gatta and the careful archival 
research of Pasqui has not resulted in documents of great usefulness,° even though it has definitely 


1. R. Longhi, Piero della Francesca, Rome, 1927. 

2. M. Salmi, Mostra di Bartolomeo della Gatta e della 
scuola, Arezzo, 1930. 

3. M. Salmi, “G. Vasari, La vita di Bartolomeo della Gatta 
(1 e 1 ed. commentata),” Atti e memorie dell’Accademia 
Petrarca, Arezzo, 1930; idem, “Bartolomeo della Gatta e 
Melozzo,” Melozzo da Forli, v, 1938; idem, Mostra d’arte 
sacra della diocesi e della provincia d’Arezzo dal sec. XI al 
XVIII, Arezzo, 1950; idem, “Postille alla mostra d’Arezzo,” 
Commentari, 1, 1951, pp. 93-97 and 169-195; idem, “Due 
miniature urbinati,” Commentari, 111, 1952, pp. 256-260; idem, 
“Chiosa signorelliana,” Commentari, 1V, 1953, pp- 107-118; 


idem, Mostra di Luca Signorelli, Cortona-Florence, 1953; and 
idem, “Un nuovo Signorelli?”, Rivista d’arte, XXVIII, 1953, 
PP. 57-75- 

4. B. Berenson, “An Early Signorelli in Boston,” Art in 
America, X'V, 1926, pp. 105-117. 

5. R. Longhi, Piero della Francesca, 2nd ed., Milan, 1947; 
F. Zeri, “Il Maestro dell’Annunciazione Gardner,” Bollettino 
d’arte, ser. 3, XXXVIII, 1953, pp. 125-139 and 233-249; C. L. 
Ragghianti, “La giovinezza e lo svolgimento artistico di 
Domenico Ghirlandaio,” L’Arte, XXXVIII, 1935, pp. 167-198 
and 341-373. 

6. U. Pasqui, Bartolomeo della Gatta, miniatore, pittore e 
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disproved the absurd doubt of Milanesi of the very existence of a painter of this name.’ From 
these documents one may infer that Bartolomeo was born in 1448 in Florence, the second son 
of a large family of at least seven members; that his real name was Piero and that he belonged 
to the well-known family Dei, goldsmiths by long tradition; that the name of our Piero d’Antonio 
was entered in that guild in 1453 when he was only five; that his abode was in the Piazza Santo 
Spirito, also the seat of the Camaldolese among whom his uncle, Don Guasparri, had an important 
position. From another document it is known that in 1457 Piero was still in Florence with his 
family, while his brother Giovanni had already entered a monastery the year before at the age 
of ten (the family’s poverty left no other alternative) and in 1468 he professed the sacraments 
in the Convento degli Angeli. If, as is probable, Piero followed the example of his older brother 
(whether by vocation or necessity), he too entered a monastery at a very early age and also took 
the sacraments at twenty-two; in fact in 1470 we find him at Arezzo as a Camaldolese monk in 
the Church of Santa Maria in Gradi.® 

Turning to his works, we find the first dated one is the St. Lawrence (Fig. 1) of 1476 in the 
Badia of Arezzo,’ thus cited by Vasari, “In the Badia of S. Fiore of this city [Arezzo] there is a 
chapel near the principal entrance of the church within which is a St. Benedict and other saints 
by his hand.” The Sz. Lawrence, undoubtedly one of the “other saints,” is all that is left of this 
fresco decoration, perhaps destroyed during alterations in the church. 

The second dated work is the St. Roch (no. § of the Pinacoteca, Arezzo, Figs. 2 and 3) which, 
beside the long dedicatory inscription, bears the year of execution, 1479, also confirmed by a deed 
of payment.” Vasari, who makes no mention of his early development, considers it the first 
painting of the Camaldolese monk. 

The sources and the literary evidence give nothing else on the youth (to 1480) of Piero d’An- 
tonio Dei, who in religion assumed the name Bartolomeo, to which was added the nickname 
della Gatta. 

However, from these scanty elements and the relations that one can determine with the 
cultural environment that surrounded and influenced him, it is possible to trace tentatively the 
course of Bartolomeo and to indicate his first probable experiences and his attainments, even if his 
anxiety and restlessness continually urged him to seek new paths; on the other hand, even if one 
wishes to trace the development of Bartolomeo solely on the basis of documents, one would have 
a rather uneven design, full of spurts and retreats. For Bartolomeo was above all an experimenter, 
restless and dissatisfied, but always genuine and emotionally engaged, an artist of that rare 
kind who takes every venture seriously and who is inspired by every new and sought-after cultural 
acquisition. It is the very authenticity and sincerity of his undertaking that permit us to recognize 
his difficult and concealed individuality. In any case the reconstruction of his first period will not 
be more problematic than that of Perugino or Signorelli, for which the scantiness of documents and 
dates is equal to that of Piero d’Antonio Dei, the only dated work of Luca in the eighth decade 
being the fragmentary fresco of the Torre di Citta di Castello (1474), and of Perugino the 
St. Sebastian of Cerqueto (1478). 


Born in Florence, where he remained until the age of twenty-two in the environment of gold- 
smiths, it is reasonable to suppose that Bartolomeo’s inclinations were oriented toward the linear 


architetto, Arezzo, 1926; see also the accurate review by G. 
Sinibaldi, L’Arte, xxx, 1927, pp. 43-45. 

7. G. Vasari, Le vite... , ed. by G. Milanesi, 2nd ed., 
Florence, 1878-1885. 

8. This fact is deducible from a document preserved in the 
State Archives in Florence: Deed of Antonio Pecori, 1450- 
1470, Pp. 234. 

g. The painting was discovered in 1933 and first published 


by F. Bigi, “Il San Lorenzo scoperto e restaurato della Badia 
delle SS. Fiora e Lucilla,” Arte sacra nella diocesi aretina, 
Arezzo, 1934. 

10. The deed of payment is found in the Fraternita dei 
Laici of Arezzo, Libro del Camarlingo, anno 1479, carta 30: 
“A dom Piero monacho in Santa Maria in Grado fiorini sei 
d’oro larghi per sua fatiga di depengniere la figura di Santo 
Rocho ne la tavola fatta per rettori de la Confraternita.” 
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tension of Pollaiuolo and at the same time toward the plastic baroque of Verrocchio. These were 
the two most impelling facts of the second half of the seventh decade, the period when the young 
painter first seriously considered his cultural choices, his search for his own human and stylistic 
nucleus through contact with the major painters of the period. The Archangel and Tobias in 
San Giovanni Valdarno, which Berenson at first attributed to him™ but later listed among the 
“unknown Florentines between 1420-1465,” can be hypothesized as a likely example of the 
Florentine ideas of the young painter in the years preceding his removal to Arezzo when the 
strongest stimuli came from the two Pollaiuolos, Antonio and Piero, and from Baldovinetti, 
faithful continuator of the luminous culture of St. Egidio. A work that is culturally so bare and 
so ingenuous, and yet so sincere in the most successful passages—the fair face of Tobias constructed 
by light, the clear blue sky, the detached landscape reaching into the distance in the serpentine form 
of a stream of water—can only belong to an artist in the process of growth and formation as was 
Bartolomeo della Gatta at that time. But since this part of our essay concerns the prehistory of 
the painter, not subject to control even by means of the earliest sure works, it is best to maintain 
a cautious question mark for the panel of San Giovanni Valdarno, for which the name of Bartolomeo 
is only a hypothesis, though not unlikely. 

A similar caution must be expressed with regard to another work, very differently developed 
and realized: the fragment of a fresco in the church of San Domenico in Pistoia representing the 
figure of a female martyr and St. Jerome (Fig. 4), recently shown in the second exhibit of detached 
frescoes in the Forte Belvedere. Procacci, Berenson, Hind, and Ortolani place it in the Pollaiuolo 
orbit, while Baldini in the catalogue note puts it close to the manner of Verrocchio.” It is significant 
to note that, while I had already long numbered this fresco among the probable early works of 
Bartolomeo, Brandi also orally expressed a similar opinion to the curators of the exhibit. As 
Baldini rightly observes, the fresco should be reconstructed symmetrically, with the Virgin in the 
center, two standing saints flanking her and two kneeling at the ends and perhaps, to correspond 
to the kneeling Jerome, the donor was shown on the other side. 

In our opinion the two ingredients—Pollaiuolesque and Verrocchiesque—do not exhaust the 
stylistic problem of the painting. The linear incisiveness and the dynamic spring of Antonio 
are mitigated by the presence of a gentle light and the pleasing diversion of the saint’s drapery 
with its cubistic structure; the plastic baroque of Andrea and his light and airy chiaroscuro are 
resolved in a chromatic tone and strong plastic planes, articulated still with some difficulty. More- 
over the Pollaiuolesque accentuation in the face of the saint and that of Verrocchio in the drapery, 
although in the particular inflection we have noted, indicate an artist who looks at these facts with 
intelligence and yet with a will to detach himself, an artist in a formative stage who could be 
Ghirlandaio, Cosimo Rosselli, Pietro Perugino, Luca Signorelli, or Bartolomeo della Gatta. Some 
stylistic contact with each one can be indicated: for Ghirlandaio the chromatic brightness of the 
early frescoes; for Rosselli the calm articulation of the figure of the martyr saint; for Perugino 
the cubistic plastic structure and the morphology of the head of St. Jerome, that may be found 
in the same personage in the Argiano Altar, or again, as has been noted, in the beautiful head in 
the Pitti, perhaps by Piero del Pollaiuolo; for Luca Signorelli the structural severity and the 
angular draping as in the Madonna in Oxford. The sum of these relationships helps only to place 
this important fresco within the period between 1470 and 1472, but does not yet determine its 


11. B. Berenson, The Central Painters of the Renaissance, 
2nd ed., London, and idem, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, 
Oxford, 1932. Longhi (“La mostra di Arezzo,” Paragone, 15, 
March 1951, pp. 50-63) returns to the attribution to Bar- 
tolomeo, contradicted by Salmi (“Postille alla mostra di 
Arezzo,” Commentari, 11, 1951, pp. 93-97 and 169-195). 

12. U. Procacci, “Opere sconosciute d’arte toscana. II,” 
Rivista d’arte, XIV, 1932, pp. 474-475; B. Berenson, Pitture 


italiane del Rinascimento, Milan, 1936; A. M. Hind, Early 
Italian Engraving, 1, 1938; and S. Ortolani, J/ Pollaiolo, 
Milan, 1948. All these scholars place the painting in the sphere 
of Pollaiuolo, while Baldini (JI mostra di affreschi staccati, 
Florence, 1958) relates it to the manner of Verrocchio; the 
catalogue also reports the independent opinions of Brandi and 
of the writer who express themselves in favor of Bartolomeo 
della Gatta. 
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authorship. The points of contact with Bartolomeo are, on the other hand, more suitable and 
numerous and should be noted with scrupulous attention. The St. Roch fresco, now detached 
from the church of San Domenico in Cortona, and the St. Jerome were exhibited facing each 
other in the Forte Belvedere show and afforded an opportunity to compare the two in the crushed 
and geometrically scanned drapery of the mantles and in the nervous articulation of the right hands. 
The marked and wrinkled face of the St. Jerome and the tufts of his hair find parallels in the 
heads of the apostles who surround the empty tomb in the Assumption of Cortona (Figs. 6 and 7), 
and the solar chromatic tone that marks the Pistoia fresco is the same as in the two works in 
Cortona by Bartolomeo. Moreover the linear delineation of the figure of St. Jerome remains too 
spontaneous and tentative to permit its attribution to Verrocchio himself or to the young Perugino, 
often confused with Andrea; while Bartolomeo, a more experimental and eccentric painter, might 
well have attempted such an idea for the very sake of experimentation. Also for the St. Jerome 
one must bear in mind that a drawing of a male head in profile, formerly in the Koenigs collection 
in Haarlem, tentatively ascribed to Bartolomeo by Popham,” is most probably a preliminary 
sketch for the head of the saint, with which it reveals surprising analogies, especially in the incisive 
profile, in the delineated articulation of the upper part of the head and in the absolutely identical 
nose; therefore we have another element in favor of the attribution to Bartolomeo. But in spite 
of all this, the attribution must be advanced with reservations, for the sure works of the Camaldolese 
monk speak a more precise, defined, and personal language. The St. Roch (Fig. 13) and the 
Assumption (Figs. 5-7) of the church of San Domenico in Cortona,"* which continue and develop 
certain conceptions already encountered in the Pistoia fresco, decisively announce a strong person- 
ality. Here he succeeds in resolving, in a spurt of genius, the tormented difficulties of the Tusco- 
Umbrian culture of the eighth decade; the drapery is cubistically broken up almost as if an earth- 
quake had disturbed a crystal mine, a subtle and disquieting shiver runs through the heads of the 
apostles posed in the most diverse attitudes, a chromatic feast bursts forth in the upper part 
where the angelic musicians surround the Virgin, everywhere a tender and vague light vibrates 
and penetrates enchantingly. The encounter with the lyrical vision of Piero della Francesca, 
revealed in all its complexity at Arezzo to the Camaldolese monk, works actively in his imagina- 
tion and his culture, becoming a sort of catalyzer of the previous Pollaiuolesque and Verrocchiesque 
experiences and the new ones from Urbino. The eccentric and intellectual organization of plastic 
planes, which characterizes the formal treatment of some drapery, is to be encountered in the 
studiolo of Federico and in some early works of Bramante, for example in the drawing of the 
Archiginnasio in Bologna. In addition to Bartolomeo, Perugino also reveals a problematic Bra- 
mantesque style; one can easily deduce this from the stupendous little Bernardino panels in Perugia, 
planned and in part executed by Pietro in 1473, in which the preoccupation with perspective, the 
zest for ornate and learned architecture, sometimes romantically ruined, and the cubistic drapery 
hark back to the cultural climate of Urbino. The comparison between the folds of the mantle of 
the apostle seen from the back in the Asswmption of Cortona by Bartolomeo and that of the man 
in a similar position in the Miracle of the Bull, one of the Bernardine panels in Perugia, defines 
this common cultural origin in its obvious stylistic contiguity, and at the same time affirms a 
chronological contemporaneity. To understand the Assumption properly one must bear in mind 


13. A. E. Popham, Italian Drawings Exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, London, 1930. The cautious attribution proposed by 
Popham is followed by Balniel and Clark (4 Commemorative 
Catalogue of the Exhibition of Italian Art, London, 1930) 
and by Gibson (Apollo, x1, 1930, p. 24). 

14. The Assumption of the Virgin in the church of San 
Domenico in Cortona is unanimously attributed to Bartolomeo; 
only Longhi (Piero della Francesca, 2nd ed., Milan, 1947) 


once thought it might be a youthful work by Perugino. The 
date of the painting is a debated point; Salmi and recently 
Berti (JJ mostra degli affreschi staccati, Florence, 1958) be- 
lieved it to be subsequent to the fresco in the Sistine Chapel 
(1482), while Ragghianti (“La mostra di Luca Signorelli,” 
La critica d’arte, 1, 1954, pp. 94-98) actually considered it as 
executed a decade before the St. Roch of 1479. 
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that the two kneeling saints in the foreground and the second row of angels at the top are vulgar 
later additions; let us hope that a restoration will establish the original integrity. 

In the same church of San Domenico is the above-mentioned fragmentary fresco of St. Roch;** 
it is probable, however, that the Assumption was transferred here from the church of Sant’Agostino 
in Arezzo, where Vasari records a work of the same subject.** In any case it is certain that the 
fresco was conceived at the same time as the canvas and probably executed at the same time, while 
the three scenes of a saint, which demonstrate more advanced cultural interests and stylistic 
solutions, must be postponed about five years with respect to the St. Roch of Cortona and placed 
immediately preceding the St. Roch of Arezzo of 1479. In the course of the renovation of the 
church and its altars the lower part of the figure of the saint was cut off and the pictorial surface 
suffered much damage; still one may enjoy its stupendous chromatic tone, clear and festive, and ad- 
mire the careful visual observation of reality in the pathetic bent head, and the conscious eccentricity 
of the angular cloak. Pollaiuolo and Verrocchio, Piero della Francesca, and Bramante are ideally 
united in the excited and curious imagination of the Camaldolese monk, who reaches one of the 
peaks of his uneven career in the Cortona paintings. But to dwell long on this high peak required 
more breadth than Bartolomeo della Gatta possessed, since he never succeeded in creating a 
poetic platform from which to develop. He tended instead to start anew in every work without 
reference to experience gained in the earlier works. 

The Piero della Francesca component becomes dominant in another representation of the 
pilgrim saint (Fig. 8), of whom Bartolomeo gave us five variations in little more than a decade. 
In this fine panel’ Bartolomeo resorts to a norm of planar description, resolving the solemn 
calm of Piero into the ingenuous simplicity of an ex-voto (this work was probably commissioned 
for a small country church). Some time ago there was on the London market a predella panel 
showing, once again, the story of St. Roch (Fig. 10), which is closely related to the manner and 
the mind of Bartolomeo in these years. Although in the figure of the soldier the Camaldolese monk 
openly imitates Piero, copying even his technique, in the St. Roch and the landscape background, 
where the light is like wet hoarfrost, he discovers a personal accent in the norm of a smooth 
narration.”® 

The most characteristic example of this normalization, that is pursued by Bartolomeo after 
the disquieting eccentricity of his two works in Cortona, is offered by the St. Lawrence of the Badia 
of Arezzo (Fig. 1), documented by Vasari, and bearing the date 1476 inscribed on it. No longer 
crystalline pyramids or fragments of cubes, no longer luminous vibrations or unforeseen composi- 
tional developments, but a simple mass constructed according to criteria of realistic imitation and 
lyrically clothed in limpid chromatic patches. Once again the Camaldolese monk, although he has 
been revealed as possessing qualities superior to those of any contemporary in the Tusco-Umbrian 
area, does not attain this result by himself but by adherence to the Florentine poetics of “descrit- 
tione,” whose champions were Ghirlandaio and Cosimo Rosselli. Without an effective cultural 
support Bartolomeo seems powerless to formulate an image, and this circumstance, together with 
his probable humility and underestimation of his expressive means, places him in a perennial 
phase of apprentissage, when it does not in fact lead him to execute and transcribe other painters’ 
ideas. The artists who are close to him physically, even when they are less gifted than he, always 


15. The St. Roch in the church of San Domenico in Cortona 
was recently found under a Baroque canvas, then detached and 
exhibited in the show of detached frescoes, already mentioned, 
in the Forte Belvedere in Florence. The catalogue gives much 
space to the opinion of the writer. The first publication of the 
fresco was by Salmi (“Chiosa signorelliana,” Commentari, Iv, 
1953, pp. 107-118), who dates it after the Roman sojourn of 
the Camaldolese monk, together with the Assumption. 

16. This was rightly noted by Berti (J] mostra di affreschi 


staccati, Florence, 1958). 

17. The St. Roch (130 cm x 67 cm) of the De Boer Col- 
lection, Amsterdam, comes from the Barrymore Collection, sold 
in London in June 1933. The state of preservation of the panel, 
painted in thin tempera, is unfortunately not good and the 
colors are diminished and partially lost; in parts there is per- 
haps a slight recovery. 

18. I owe the knowledge of this piece, at present in an 
unknown location, to the courtesy of Roberto Longhi. 
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exert an influence upon his personality, for they are more clearly and decisively oriented; Signorelli 
himself, who profited a good deal from the style of Bartolomeo della Gatta, at a certain period 
seems to curb the imagination of the Camaldolese monk. 

In the Annunciation of Gragnone (Fig. 9), now in the Pinacoteca of Arezzo, the relation be- 
tween the manner of Luca and Bartolomeo is so close that one is perplexed regarding a secure and 
definitive attribution, wavering between the names of these two strong painters, who have been 
proposed respectively by Salmi and Longhi.”* However the simple construction of the plastic 
masses has already been encountered in the St. Lawrence (Fig. 1) of the Badia and, therefore, 
need not necessarily be compared with examples of Signorelli; the festive brightness of the chromatic 
tone is typical of the lyrical vision of the Florentine, as is the thick tangle of the luminous strokes, 
the calm and solemn architectonic spacing, and the zest for ornate drapery and minute folds. A 
similar manner is found also in the St. Roch of 1479 in the Pinacoteca of Arezzo (Fig. 2), especially 
in the upper group of the Virgin between two angels, though developed with a rhythmic inflection 
evolved more on the basis of Botticellian influence which was not yet affirmed in the fresco. In this 
double relation with the St. Lawrence in the Badia of 1476 and the St. Roch of 1479, we have 
the chronological framework of the years in which the Annunciation of Gragnone was executed. 
It is in this short period of time that Bartolomeo is closely conversant with Signorelli, though 
without yielding to the plastic hardness or the powerfully structural drawing of the Cortonese, and 
without abandoning the sweet intimacy of his gentle luminous atmosphere. Only in one work 
does he slide dangerously toward a superficial schema and an elementary plasticity, that is, the 
fragmentary fresco recently discovered in a dwelling in the Piazza Sant’Agostino at Arezzo 
(Fig. 11), now removed to the local Pinacoteca. As observed by Salmi,” who first published 
the painting with the questionable attribution to Signorelli, the fresco was probably originally 
composed of two lateral saints, the one to the right perhaps St. Augustine, and the Madonna 
enthroned with the Child in the center, revealed to the devout by two symmetrical angels (Fig. 
12) lifting a curtain of heavy brocade. The idea of the composition evidently derives from the 
Madonna del Parto of Monterchi by Piero della Francesca and freely reused by Bartolomeo 
also in the upper part of the St. Roch of 1479 in the Pinacoteca in Arezzo. As already in the 
St. Lawrence of the Badia, in this fresco too the simplicity of the structural foundation and the 
measured compositional score are a precise reference to the manner of Cosimo Rosselli, which for 
Bartolomeo meant the discovery of the instruments of a smooth language with narrative possi- 
bilities, finally regularized after the restless and eccentric tension of the two works in the church 
of San Domenico in Cortona. Also in the same place is further evidence of his ideas in the period 
immediately preceding the St. Roch of 1479. It consists of three fragments representing episodes 
from the life of a saint: presenting the rules to the pope and to his college (Fig. 16), tempted 
by the devil and saved by the divine Father (Fig. 15), and performing a miracle (Fig. 14). From 
what can be deduced from the meager remains, the fresco originally contained in the center the 
figure of the saint and at the sides four or five stories from his life (Fig. 13), the whole united 
within the beautiful and elegant architecture that simulates a noble portal in the taste of Bramante. 
The spatial development and the architectonic concept of the central scene also recall Urbino, 
while the innervated and explosive anatomy of the diabolic tempters is reminiscent of the figures 
of the genii Berruguete inserted in the studiolo of Federico together with the portraits of the 
uomini illustri, rather than of Pollaiuolo. In the figures of the cardinals in the upper scene 


19. The Annunciation of Gragnone was discovered and Arezzo,” Paragone, 15, March 1951, pp. 50-63), who pro- 


published by Salmi (“La scuola di Piero dei Franceschi nei 
dintorni d’Arezzo,” Rassegna d’arte, XV1, 1916, pp. 168-174) 
and was assigned by the Arretine scholar to the youthful period 
of the painter from Cortona, an attribution accepted by the 
majority of critics, except Venturi (Storia dell’arte italiana, 
vil, 2), who placed it by school, and Longhi (“La mostra di 


posed the name of Bartolomeo della Gatta, an opinion shared 
by the writer (“La mostra di Luca Signorelli,” Paragone, 45, 
Sept. 1953, PP- 53-56). 

20. M. Salmi, “Un nuovo Signorelli?”, Riwvisti darte, 
XXVIII, 1953, PP- 57-75: 
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1. Bartolomeo della Gatta, St. Lawrence 
Arezzo, Badia 


3. Bartolomeo della Gatta, St. Roch (detail) 
Arezzo, Pinacoteca 


. Bartolomeo della Gatta, St. Jerome (detail). Pistoia, San Domenico 
(photo: Soprintendenza alle Gallerie di Firenze) 


2. Bartolomeo della Gatta, St. Roch 
Arezzo, Pinacoteca 


5. Bartolomeo della Gatta, Assumption. Cortona, San Domenico 
(photo: Alinari) 


6. Bartolomeo della Gatta, Assumption (detail) 
Cortona, San Domenico (photo: Alinari) 
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g. Bartolomeo della Gatta, 4mnunciation. Arezzo, Pinacoteca 


8. Bartolomeo della Gatta, St. Roch 
Amsterdam, De Boer Collection 


10. Bartolomeo della Gatta, St. Roch. Location unknown 
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11. Bartolomeo della Gatta, Madonna and Child with Saints, Arezzo, 
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Detail of Figure 11 
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14. Bartolomeo della Gatta, Miracle of a Saint 


Cortona, San Domenico 


13. Bartolomeo della Gatta, St. Roch and the Story of a Saint 


Cortona, San Domenico 


16. Bartolomeo della Gatta, Saint Presenting His Rules to Pope 


15. Bartolomeo della Gatta, Temptation of a Saint 


Cortona, San Domenico 


Cortona, San Domenico 
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the psychological and physiological description of each individual seems a return to another 
painter of Federico, Justus of Ghent. However, as we have tried to show, the connection between 
Bartolomeo della Gatta and Urbino already goes back to the earlier works in Cortona and is con- 
firmed by some outside facts, such as the friendship of the Camaldolese monk with Bishop Gentile 
de’ Becchi of Urbino, mentioned by Vasari, and the presence in the Archivio Capitolare of the 
Cathedral of that city of a graduale containing a very fine miniature by his hand, datable about 
1480.” 

Returning to the fragmentary fresco, we note that in the lower scene (Fig. 14) Bartolomeo 
tries out a pyramidal composition, blocklike and rigorous, that is surprising in its truly pre- 
Leonardesque effect. The woman with arms crossed on her breast is like the Virgin of the 
Annunciation of Gragnone (Fig. 9) and at the same time like the Madonna in the upper part 
of the St. Roch of 1479 (Fig. 2). Moreover the technique with detailed delineation is the same 
as that found in the frescoes of Gragnone and the Piazza Sant’Agostino, given to Luca Signorelli 
by Salmi. It is not fortuitous that the same scholar had earlier also attributed this fresco to the 
painter from Cortona,” who labored on similar problems in the same year under the influence, 
as we believe, of these examples by the Camaldolese monk. The two panels in the Brera, the 
Madonna with Child and the Flagellation (probably conceived together as a devotional altar 
painted on both sides), bear witness to this influence in the cultural foundation supporting the 
stylistic formulation, Florentine in the manner of Pollaiuolo and Urbinate in the manner of 
Bramante. These are the limits of an experience that Bartolomeo had already absorbed in the 
very places in which Luca lived and developed, at Cortona and Arezzo. In the Loreto frescoes, 
executed by Signorelli approximately between 1478 and 1480, the influence of Bartolomeo is still 
notable (Venturi® actually considered a direct intervention), and there becomes dominant the 
Urbinate component seen in the strong and massive structure and the calculated and rigid scansions 
of the plastic planes composing the figures, delineated in contours and influenced by a severe 
Melozzesque rhythm. We have no example of such a formal problem in the Florentine area 
and up to now Luca’s formation has always been considered and explained by means of the en- 
counter with that culture, without taking into account the decisive influence from the ambient of 
the court of Federico, of which Bramante, Melozzo, Berruguete, and Justus of Ghent were 
vigorous and significant representatives. Before this experience, stimulated by Bartolomeo della 
Gatta, Signorelli had moved in the orbit of Piero della Francesca and “imitated the manner of Piero 
in such a way that one could hardly distinguish the one from the other,” as Vasari notes, which is 
confirmed by the works Berenson successfully attributes to him,” the Madonna of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Madonna of Christ Church in Oxford, and the Madonna of Casa 
Villamarina, now exhibited in the Galleria Nazionale of the Palazzo Barberini in Rome. The 
distinguished scholar reached these convincing and ingenious attributions by comparing the three 
Pieresque paintings with the fragments of the fresco of the Torre di Citta di Castello, which docu- 
mentary evidence dates from 1474; unfortunately the recent removal and restoration of these 
fragments has altered them so profoundly that it is necessary to study them in old photographs. 

To this group of works must be added another important piece, the standard showing the 
Presentation in the Temple (Fig. 17), formerly in the Cook Collection in Richmond, and now 
in a private collection in Rome. This beautiful painting has been given to the most disparate 


21. Urbino, Archivio Capitolare del Duomo, Graduale D. 23. A. Venturi (Storia dell’arte italiana, vi1, 2) noted the 
n. 6, carta 41. On this miniature, ascribed to Bartolomeo by participation of Perugino as well as of Bartolomeo. 
Salmi (“Due miniature urbinati,” Commentari, 111, 1952, pp. 24. B. Berenson, “An Early Signorelli in Boston,” Art én 
256-260), P. D. D’Ancona (La miniatura fiorentina, Florence, America, XIV, 1926, pp. 105-117. 
1913) had already observed acutely: “This very fine miniature 25. The documents are given by G. Mancini, Memorie di 


belongs to a local Umbrian artist taught by the Florentines.” alcuni artefici del disegno, 11, Perugia, 1832. 
22. M. Salmi, Luca Signorelli, Novara, 1953. 
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authors, from Marziale to Giovanni Santi, from Fra Carnevale to Raphael, and only recently 
have some scholars approached the correct attribution.”* Zeri places it with the Madonna of Oxford 
but thinks of them both as early works of Perugino; Salmi, though noticing the relationship with 
the three Pieresque works, decides in favor of Lorentino for, in his judgment, “the altar is much 
inferior in quality to that of the Virgin ascribed to Luca by Berenson, and only as collaborator of 
this simple painter could he have participated in the workshop of Piero in the execution of this 
painting, especially because this does not reveal so openly the characteristics noted in other works 
of Lorentino.” In fact it seems that, apart from any vague hypothesis, the standard not only suits 
the Pieresque vocabulary of the youthful works of Signorelli, but also represents the highest 
attainment, thanks to a subtle consideration of the examples of Piero. The composition is remotely 
dependent upon the Presentation in one of the scenes by Piero on the stole of the St. Augustine 
in Lisbon, as Clark has observed.** The lyrical spaciousness of the architecture, with the simple 
division and rhythm of the alternate sections of light and shadow of the vaults, the solid plastic 
rocks of the figures, whose garments wind fluently or wrap themselves in angular folds, the 
measured composition and the luminous chromatic intonation are clear testimony of the elevated 
concepts of Luca at this time. That the painting is undoubtedly by Luca is shown by the closeness 
between the central figure in the group at the right in the standard and the three-quarter figure 
of the angel in the panel at Oxford and especially the St. Paul in the fresco of Citta di Castello. 
There is the same cut of the eyes and mouth, the placing of the nose and strong marking of the 
nostrils, and the treatment of the beards. The Child moreover is a more lively twin of the one 
in Boston, and both derive from the same model of Piero della Francesca, the Madonna with Child 
and Four Angels of the Clark Institute of Williamstown. Finally the ribbon-like hair of St. Joseph 
is like that of the frontal angel in the Oxford panel and the angel in Boston. 

At this point it is important to return to the passage by Vasari on the beginnings of Signorelli: 
“The first works of Luca were in S. Lorenzo in Arezzo where in 1472 he painted in fresco the 
chapel of Saint Barbara; and for the Company of Saint Catherine the sign in oil on canvas that is 
carried in procession; also that for the Trinita, yet it does not seem by the hand of Luca but by 
Piero dal Borgo.” This comment fits the standard we have attributed to Signorelli so exactly that 
we are tempted to identify it with this one cited by the great Arretine historian, who knew so much 
about his own city. Naturally what remains would be the back of the standard that bore the 
representation of the Trinity on the front; the iconographic bond, though tenuous, does not contra- 
dict our hypothesis. The approximate time in which Luca executed the professional sign is that 
of the fresco of Citta di Castello, documented as 1474. 

The blank period between these youthful efforts and the double-faced altar of the Brera and 
the frescoes in Loreto, a period of four or at most five years, is destined to remain vacant for the 
present, since the frescoes of Gragnone and the Piazza Sant’Agostino speak a more precious, 
refined, and musical language than the strong and articulated one of Signorelli, a language more 
suited to the poetic personality of Bartolomeo della Gatta, a subtle intellect even within the 
fundamental eclecticism that always guides his artistic formulation. 

In the St. Roch of 1479 (Fig. 2) painted for the Confraternita de’ Laici of Arezzo as a result 
of the plague that had already raged for two years, the Camaldolese monk also records new cultural 
experiences, looking to Botticelli in the varied linear differentiation of the flying drapery of the 
angels holding the Virgin’s mantle. But all is composed in a poetic atmosphere—the mute dialogue 
of the Madonna appearing to St. Roch, whose profile is clearly outlined against the darkness of the 
half-open window, the solitude of the great piazza of Arezzo, inhabited in the distance by the 
grave-diggers returning to the Confraternita, the protracted silence that transpires from the 

26. See F. Zeri, “Il Maestro dell’Annunciazione Gardner,” pp. 57-75. 


Bollettino d’arte, ser. 3, XXXVIII, 1953, pp. 125-139 and M. 27. K. Clark, “Piero della Francesca’s St. Augustine Altar- 
Salmi, “Un nuovo Signorelli?”, Rivista d’arte, XXVIII, 1953, piece,” Burlington Magazine, LXXXIX, 1947, pp. 205-209. 
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steps, from the pale walls, from the empty windows. The plague is present, fear strikes even the 
piazza dumb. When the danger is past and tranquillity returns to the city, Bartolomeo is again 
called to paint a panel in honor of St. Roch (Fig. 18), whose prayers had broken the arrows of 
malediction sent from heaven (Fig. 19). Here the saint prays in the midst of a bare and meager 
countryside, and in the distance are the white buildings of Arezzo, encircled by walls and green 
hills, the highest towers touched by the rays of the morning sun: a simple and familiar portrait 
of the city of Arezzo in its Quattrocentesque aspect, reminiscent of but different from the solemn, 
majestic one in Piero’s last Nativity in London. The Botticellian inheritance is still strong in 
this painting with the angels weaving in artful dance movements in the same manner as the 
waving drapery elegantly blown by the wind. 

But we are already approaching 1480, and the first period of Bartolomeo della Gatta’s art, 
restless and openly experimental, is about to end. In the following decade his ideas are composed 
on a more organic poetic base and are developed with a more unified purpose. From the St. Roch 
of the Horne Museum to the fresco of the Sistine Chapel, executed in 1482 together with Si- 
gnorelli,”* from the Appearance of the Virgin to St. Bernard now in the Pinacoteca in Arezzo, to 
the altar of 1486 in Castiglion Fiorentino—to the same period belongs also a beautiful predella 
panel with a saint celebrating mass (Fig. 20) in the collection of Baron von Hirsch in Basel**— 
from the Stigmata of St. Francis of 1487 to the Archangel Michael in the Pinacoteca of Castiglion 
Fiorentino, from the St. Jerome in the sacristy of the Cathedral of Arezzo to the Crucifixion of 
San Sepolcro or to the Blessed Jacopo da Faenza in the church of San Pier Piccolo in Arezzo, 
one can always discover a connecting link, even if the quality oscillates between the most disparate 
levels. Nevertheless in the last works of this decade there appears a shiver of apprehension that 
seems to lead Bartolomeo della Gatta toward the delightful and erudite eccentricities of the 
Tuscan band of proto-Mannerists, who were stirring up contradictory ideas, inclining at one 
moment toward a gracefully extenuated humanity, then toward an erudite literary diversion of 
an intricate grammatical sterility, or toward a passive veneration for all antiquity, violating that 
communication with society, gloriously restored by the humanists, in order to turn to an art that 
exhausted its range of participation within the short circuit of the walls of the Palazzo del Signore 
in a sumptuous isolated court. Sandro Botticelli, Filippino Lippi, and Piero di Cosimo are the 
Florentine representatives of this direction, while their Sienese parallels are Francesco di Giorgio, 
Neroccio, and two anonymous painters, the Master of Stratonice*’ and the Master of Griselda.” 
The relationships that tie Bartolomeo to the latter Master, for whom pictures are only choreographic 
themes offered to a capricious company of dancers, and the resultant proposition of a possible iden- 
tification of the two, will be the subject of another study. Now it is sufficient for us to have in- 
vestigated the first part of the activity of the Camaldolese monk, who in his restless youthful imagi- 
nation stirred up eccentric ideas in a spirit pervaded by a continuous experimental anxiety caused by 
his difficult search for a human and stylistic dimension, attained from time to time and immediately 
forgotten in the desire for new adventures. 


MILAN, ITALY 


28. The participation of Bartolomeo della Gatta in the 
fresco, in part designed and executed by Signorelli, is more 
extensive than was asserted up to now; besides the well-known 
passage which Bartolomeo inserts into the composition in his 
individual manner, that is, the group to the right with women 
and children, he probably executed the whole central part and 
all the landscape from the cartoon of Luca. 

29. I am very grateful to Baron von Hirsch for permitting 
me to publish his charming panel, so closely related to the 
predella panels of Castiglion Fiorentino of 1486. 

30. We owe to Berenson the reconstruction of this strong 
and unique personality (“Quadri senza casa: Il Quattrocento 


senese. 11,” Dedalo, x1, 1931, pp. 735-767). There is a very 
beautiful tondo representing a Holy Family in the refined 
little collection of J. Pope-Hennessy in London, which he 
justly considers a work of the mature period of this still 
anonymous artist. 

31. On this master and his possible identification with Bar- 
tolomeo della Gatta, I am preparing a separate study, but I 
have already noted (“La mostra di Luca Signorelli,” Paragone, 
45, September 1953, p. 55) that “the Master of Griselda con- 
tinues the work of Bartolomeo della Gatta under Sienese cir- 
cumstances.” 
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THE EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
ASPECT OF A DISPERSED POLYPTYCH 
BY THE BADIA A ISOLA MASTER 


GERTRUDE COOR-ACHENBACH 


The reproduced pencil sketch (Fig. 1), made by the 
painter and art collector Johann Anton Ramboux 
(1790-1866) in Siena in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, enlarges our knowledge of a polyptych by 
the Badia a Isola Master. Ramboux acquired this altar- 
piece and kept it in a dismantled state in his collection 
in Cologne. After his death the various parts of the 
work were dispersed and in part cut down. 

In attempts of 1952 and 1956 to reconstruct the 
altarpiece, it has been shown that it is a work of the 
first decade of the fourteenth century by the so-called 
Badia a Isola Master, an early Duccio pupil, who is 
perhaps identical with Nerio di Ugolino.* Ramboux’s 
sketch, made after the shape of the crowning panels 
had been changed from triangles (or, more likely, 
gabled rectangles) to pointed arches and after geo- 
metric painted framework had been added to these 
panels, confirms the general correctness of the revised 
reconstruction and reveals the composition and iconog- 
raphy of the destroyed lower halves of the panels with 
the Virgin and Child, St. Paul, St. John the Evangelist, 
and St. Peter. 

The general layout and iconography in the sketched 
pentaptych in conjunction with the indications of 
framework and painted spandrels in the left part bring 
to mind the less compressed, compositionally more 
varied, and generally more evolved, contemporary 
pentaptych by Duccio and his shop, No. 28 in the 
Siena Gallery. The composition and iconography of 
St. Paul in the sketch and the composition of the Child’s 
right foot resting on the Mother’s right arm are very 


1. The delicate drawing belongs to a large group of un- 
published sketches and copy drawings which Ramboux made 
during two long stays in Italy and which he numbered and 
indexed under the title: Sammlung von Umrissen dienend zur 
Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste des Mittelalters in Italien, in 
den Jahren 1818-1822 und 1833-1843 aufgenommen und nach 
ihrer Zeitepoche eingetheilt und geordnet. These drawings were 
purchased in the auction of the Ramboux Collection in 1867 
by the Frankfurt art dealer F. Prestel, who sold them in the 
following year to the Stidelsches Kunstinstitut. I learned re- 
cently about them from a footnote in Georg Swarzenski’s article 
on the Friedrich Béhmer Collection, in Staédel-Jahrbuch, 1x, 
1935-1936, p. 128 n. 47. 

I am much obliged to Prof. Ernst Holzinger, Director of 
the Staidel, for permission to publish the reproduced sketch, 
and to Hans-Joachim Ziemke for the reproduction. Herr 
Ziemke is doing a doctoral thesis on the Ramboux drawings 
in Frankfurt, a number of which have much interest. 

The sketch is glued to p. 22 of vol. vi of the Ramboux 
drawings, which have been bound into ten volumes. It is on 
light blue paper and measures 21 x 27.5 cm (ca. 8% x 10% 
in.). At the time when he made the drawing, Ramboux wrote 
at the left top: “Diese Tafel kénnte etwa von Ugolino da 
Siena sein”; and at the right: “454,” and “5-6 piedi di lun- 
ghezza.” He wrote later underneath the drawing: “Tafel fiir 
Ugolino da Siena gehalten, wovon ich mehrere Stiicke besitze. 
unmittelbar vor Duccio.” (The artist acquired all panels with 
painted figures. ) 


similar to the same details in Duccio’s pentaptych. 
Furthermore, the Badia a Isola Master derived from 
his former teacher the long, pointing index finger of 
Mary’s right hand and the motif of a bit of drapery 
held between the fingers of her left hand. Duccio had 
introduced these details toward the end of the thirteenth 
century, and they were very popular in his circle at 
the beginning of the fourteenth. 

On the other hand, the iconography of the blessing 
and roll-holding Infant Christ was hardly ever em- 
ployed in Duccio’s circle and harks back to Guido da 
Siena, who used this combination in most of his paint- 
ings of the Madonna and Child. The composition of 
the Baptist in half-profile recalls Guido’s dated dossal 
of the 1270’s* and, in combination with the cross-staff, 
Vigoroso da Siena’s dossal of the 1280’s.° However, 
it was only shortly after the production of the Badia 
a Isola Master’s painting from the Ramboux Collection 
that the frontal half-length Baptist asserted itself in 
Duccio’s circle and that the cross-staff was frequently 
replaced by an inscribed scroll. 

Iconographically most unusual is the representation 
of St. Peter without a book, because in Sienese half- 
length representations of the last quarter of the thir- 
teenth and first quarter of the fourteenth centuries this 
apostle was as a rule depicted with keys and a book or 
roll. Therefore the composition of the sketched Saint’s 
right hand, which is similar to that of St. John the 
Evangelist from the same polyptych but seems un- 
motivated, suggests that the painted St. Peter was very 
likely originally shown supporting a book with his right 
hand and left arm. Perhaps this object was obliterated 
by the time Ramboux sketched the polyptych, or the 
artist simply forgot to draw it.® 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
PRINCETON, N.J. 


2. Cf. G. Coor-Achenbach, “A Dispersed Polyptych by the 
Badia a Isola Master,” ART BULLETIN, XXXIV, 1952, pp. 311- 
316, and “The ‘Missing’ Panel from a Dispersed Polyptych by 
the Badia a Isola Master,” sbid., XXXVIII, 1956, p. 119. 

3- Reproduced in R. van Marle, The Development of the 
Italian Schools of Painting, The Hague, 1923-1938, , fig. 41. 

4. Ibid., 1, fig. 207. 5. Ibid., fig. 213. 

6. St. Peter is represented with the expected attributes in a 
much damaged right lateral portion from a triptych or pentap- 
tych in two tiers, No. 22 in the Siena Gallery (which comprises 
also a St. John the Baptist and two Angels by the same hand 
and from the same altarpiece; Phot. Alinari 40480), which 
seems to me to be perhaps a somewhat later work by the Badia 
a Isola Master than the Ramboux polyptych. 

A sketch of an apparently unpublished painting, composi- 
tionally close to the Badia a Isola Master’s enthroned Madonna 
and Child with Four Angels that was formerly in the Argen- 
tieri Collection and is now in the Cini Collection (Van Marle, 
op.cit., 11, fig. 46), is found on p. 20 of vol. 111 of the Ram- 
boux drawings in the Staidel. The considerably damaged and 
restored work, which I know only from reproductions, was 
in the early nineteenth century in a cloister of the Collegiata 
in San Quirico d’Orcia, and shortly after World War II in a 
private collection near Tivoli. It has important compositional, 
iconographic, and stylistic connections with the Ducciesque 
Maesta in the National Gallery, London (No. 565), from the 
bottom of which work a section, more than one-quarter the 
original height, has been removed. 
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1. Johann Anton Ramboux, Sketch of a Polyptych by the Badia a Isola Master 
Frankfurt am Main, Stadelsches Kunstinstitut 


1. Cézanne, Copy after Octavian, the “Roman 


Orator.”’ Aix-les-Bains, Collection Adrien 
Chappuis (photo: the author) 


3. Francois du Quesnoy or follower, Putto 
Plaster cast (photo courtesy : 
Lawrence Gowing) 


2. Cézanne, Copy after Sebastiano del 
Piombo’s Christ in Limbo 
Formerly Paris, Galerie Pierre 
(photo courtesy John Rewald) 
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4. Cézanne, Copy after a Bust of Isis 
Present whereabouts unknown 
(photo courtesy John Rewald) 
5. Cézanne, Copy after Hagar in the Desert reportedly 
by Delacroix. Formerly New York, Collection 
Charles Slatkin (photo courtesy the owner) 


7. Cézanne, Copy after Puget’s Gallic Hercules. Aix-les-Bains, 
Collection Adrien Chappuis (photo: the author) 


8. Cézanne, Copy after J. F. de Troy’s Capture and Sentencing of Haman 
London, art market (photo courtesy Knight, Frank & Rutley) 


6. Cézanne, Copy after Michelangelo’s 
Bound Captive. Present whereabouts 
unknown (photo courtesy John Rewald) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GERTRUDE BERTHOLD, Cézanne und die alten Meister, 
Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1958. Pp. 159; 
161 figs.; 20 pls. DM 39.00. 


The study of Cézanne’s relation to tradition, long a 
subject of controversy and loose speculation, is here for 
the first time placed on an adequate historical basis: a 
complete catalogue of his approximately 350 drawings 
after sculptures, paintings, and other works of art. 
Many of these are new or revised identifications, often 
of obscure objects whose discovery alone deserves our 
praise; all are thoroughly documented, indexed, and 
illustrated. Further enriched by numerous photographs 
of the sources themselves and an appendix describing 
and partially reproducing a previously unknown sketch- 
book containing his earliest drawings, this factual ma- 
terial itself obviously makes the book essential for any 
further research in the area. The author’s own interpre- 
tation consists of three essays: the stylistic significance 
and character of Cézanne’s copies, a chronology of their 
evolution, and his use of them as models in bather com- 
positions. Written with thoroughness and evident care 
(under the guidance of Kurt Badt and the late Theo- 
dor Hetzer), these essays are no less valuable than the 
catalogue, though inevitably each one raises problems 
that remain unsolved. 

The first chapters, on the style of Cézanne’s copies 
broadly speaking, deal with two fundamental questions: 
how did he select his models, and how did he interpret 
them. Involving both wide speculations about stylistic 
affinities and the close analysis of originals and copies, 
such questions have often attracted students of .Cé- 
zanne; illustrated comparisons of his drawings with 
Louvre sculptures or paintings are now quite familiar.’ 
Few of them, however, are as searching in observation 
or as precise in formulation as those in the present book, 
particularly of the copies after antique and Renaissance 
sculpture. These detailed analyses clarify the complex 
character of his vision, tracing its evolution through the 
forty years in which he continued to copy in the 
museums. The description of his latest graphic style, 
with its suggestion of form through interlocking arcs 
that are at once representational and decorative, is a 
model of formal analysis. 

Less satisfactory is the author’s account of his choice 
of objects. She begins quite correctly by implying that 
there is a contradiction in Cézanne’s attitude: if he is 
drawn primarily to Baroque works, above all to the 
dramatic colorful compositions of Rubens and Puget, 
in copying them he usually focuses on one small and 
apparently unimportant detail. Yet she explains this 
phenomenon in terms more appropriate to the Baroque 
compositional principles of Rubens and Puget than to 


1. A selected bibliography, including several well-known 
articles by John Rewald, is given on p. 64. 

2. The extent to which Baroque allegory has become a lost 
language even to scholars is demonstrated by the errors in 
identification made by Dr. Berthold herself. The figure she 
refers to as Victory is actually Bellona, who holds aloft the 


the modern ones of Cézanne. To argue that he chose 
repeatedly the “Victory” figure from Rubens’s 4 pothe- 
osis of Henry IV, while ignoring all others in this 
enormous canvas, because it is the nexus of its linear 
composition and embodies also its narrative and alle- 
gorical content, seems utterly foreign to his thought; 
surely he was neither concerned with that content nor 
accustomed to organizing a composition on Baroque 
rhythmic lines.” Such a hypothesis, ingenious as it appears 
at first, ignores the specifically modern quality of his 
vision—personal, naive, and fragmentary—though Cé- 
zanne himself complained of this in comparing himself 
with the masters whom he admired. It is rather in the 
expressive and rhythmic qualities of the single figures 
or groups on which he focused that we discover the 
basis of his choice. The “Victory” figure by Rubens, 
for example, was not simply the focal point of a com- 
position, which in any event he never sketched in its 
entirety, but an expression of extreme pathos, the body 
twisting in conflict, both arms bent behind the head, the 
drapery swirling about the legs—a striking silhouette 
against its dark background. This pattern of bent and 
interlocking limbs, at once intricate and dramatic, ap- 
pears repeatedly among his copies and in his own bather 
paintings; it is a type of human action that evidently 
appealed to Cézanne, and conveys something of the 
latent emotion in even his most classical works. 

Extended further, this approach would lead to an 
interpretation of the imagery of his copies as a whole, 
their domination by certain themes and moods—the 
frequency of death and darkness, particularly in his 
early copies, is notable—and their relation to the evolu- 
tion of his own imagery from the early Romantic illus- 
trations to the late bather and genre scenes. But even 
within the limits of formal analysis, other aspects of the 
problem should be considered. If his copies of paintings 
are restricted to certain details, so are his copies of 
sculptures dominated by certain points of view. We 
must ask why he chose repeatedly one view of a free- 
standing sculpture rather than another, why he drew 
Puget’s Hercules, for example, from one oblique and 
minor view while entirely ignoring the major ones. 
And there are stylistic problems too, such as his mode 
of rendering colored paintings in monochromatic draw- 
ings; but it would be pointless to criticize the author 
further for what she has not done. 

One of her most valuable contributions is a chrono- 
logical grouping of the majority of copies discussed, thus 
creating the framework for a chronology of Cézanne’s 
drawings in general, Although obviously an essential 
task, this had never been carried beyond the rather 
crude and frequently incorrect outline in Venturi’s 


trophies of war and laments the loss of Henry IV as a general. 
Similarly, the figure she calls Aesculapius in the Birth of 
Louis XIII is actually the Genius of Health, identified by the 
serpent coiled around his arm. See Karl Grossmann, Die Ge- 
mialdezyklus der Galerie der Maria von Medici, Strassburg, 
1906, Ppp. 45, 57-58. 
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catalogue raisonné.* That the new grouping is broadly 
correct we can judge simply from the sequence of 
illustrations in the plates (figs. 61-161): they reveal 
the main lines of his development, from the passionate 
heaviness of his early drawings to the precision and 
restraint of those done in the 1880’s and finally to the 
rhythmic freedom of his last years. But if her results 
are generally correct, the author’s method sometimes 
is not; by focusing exclusively on the copies, she 
ignores the corroborative evidence provided by other 
types of drawings and consequently misdates some of 
the copies themselves. Admittedly, the latter are often 
located through an ingenious use of external informa- 
tion, the acquisition or new installation date of several 
sculptures in the Louvre establishing a terminus post 
quem, but this date is too often equated with the actual 
date of the drawing. Of course, this is supported with 
comparisons intended to locate the work in a stylistic 
evolution, but in some instances, notably the several 
distinct styles proposed for a short period in the 1880's, 
the argument neither allows for reversals and over- 
lappings, which are inherent in an artist’s growth, nor 
is visually convincing: the illustrations simply do not 
support the text.* In defining the stylistic character of 
these and similar groups, the author tends to concen- 
trate on tiny differences in execution, ignoring such 
larger factors as purpose, expression, and relative com- 
pleteness. Some of these errors might have been avoided 
by referring to other datable drawings, such as the self- 
portraits grouped according to the sitter’s apparent age 
and correlated with several dated photographs; numer- 
ous landscape and figure drawings connected with dated 
or easily datable paintings could also be used. 

To demonstrate the dangers involved, one instance 
may be cited: the location of Cézanne’s latest graphic 
style around 1900 through a series of copies after 
sculptures exhibited in that year. The identifications 
themselves are largely incorrect: of the half-dozen 
drawings supposedly representing busts belonging to the 
Comédie-Frangaise and exhibited in the Louvre (Cat. 
197, 198, 199, 202, 203, 293, 294), only one (Cat. 
197) is definitely correctly identified, and this may also 
have been copied from a terra-cotta version of the same 
bust acquired by the Louvre in 1889.° But even if the 
other identifications were correct, all the busts could 
have been copied at some time before 1900, since they 
were on display in public galleries and lounges of the 
Comédie-Frangaise, as they are today.® And finally, 
there is no evidence that Cézanne was in Paris that 
year, his biographer maintaining that he stayed in Aix.’ 


3. Lionello Venturi, Cézanne, son art—son cuvre, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1936. I have discussed the problem of a chronology, and 
proposed one for the period 1875-1885, in Burlington Maga- 
zine, Cl, 1959, pp. 171-176. 

4. It is particularly difficult to see all the drawings in figs. 
98-104 as belonging to the years 1877-1882; this is also true 
of figs. 73-81 as belonging to 1866-1867. 

5. See the list of corrections and additions appended to this 
review. As for the two versions of Cat. 197, the author ac- 
knowledges the Louvre terra cotta, but argues—unconvinc- 
ingly—that it differs sufficiently from the marble to preclude 
its being the source. 


Despite such errors in fact or in method, which weaken 
its value as a chronology, this chapter does succeed in 
distinguishing several stylistic phases, and in doing so, 
calls attention to many previously unobserved features 
of construction or handwriting, employing the clear 
sober language that appears throughout the book. 

Of what significance or use were the hundreds of 
copies that fill Cézanne’s sketchbooks and single sheets? 
An interesting solution to the problem, the present book 
demonstrates in detail how he adapted the figures from 
these copies to his bather compositions—that long and 
rather strange series in which he tried to equal the great 
mythological or religious scenes he admired in the 
Louvre. This borrowing of figures is of course itself 
a traditional practice; although traces of it had previ- 
ously been recognized in Cézanne’s oeuvre, many new 
examples are added here, particularly for the early 
bather series, and the extent of his interest in the past 
is rightly stressed. Yet in this, as in the essay on chro- 
nology, the presentation is weakened by circumscribing 
the material too narrowly: no mention is made of the 
existence of alternate sources for many figures, though 
they in turn may derive from antique or Renaissance 
works which were also available to Cézanne. The 
bather seated in the water in fig. 56, to cite only one 
example, may come from Vernet’s Bathing Women as 
the author suggests, but just as readily from Domeni- 
chino’s Diana at the Hunt, which she herself identifies 
as the source of two early copies (figs. 32, 33). In 
several other instances, the connection is too vague 
to be convincing or the prototype is unlikely to have 
been available to Cézanne; for example, a Millet draw- 
ing in the Albertina and his Temptation of St. An- 
thony.*® Here again, other representations of the theme, 
which was common in the nineteenth century, would 
have to be considered before any one of them could be 
identified as Cézanne’s inspiration. It is not enough to 
observe a similarity between his composition and Mil- 
let’s; tracing its evolution in his work, we discover in 
a preliminary drawing (V.1214) evidence that the 
image was originally inspired by Flaubert’s Tentation 
de Saint-Antoine published in 1874, one scene of which 
it may be said to illustrate. 

A more serious shortcoming is the author’s indiffer- 
ence to the expressive qualities of Cézanne’s models, 
all of which are treated merely as a repertory of forms. 
In studying the inhibited, straining, or ecstatic human 
beings among them, however, we are frequently struck 
by their definite burden of feeling; whether freely 
invented or copied from an older work—in which case 


6. On their locations, see Georges Monval, Les Collections 
de la Comédie-Frangaise, Paris, 1897, nos. 15, 27, 28, 29, 38, 
59. 

7. John Rewald, Paul Cézanne, New York, 1948, p. 220. 
However, there is no documentary evidence of his whereabouts 
between a letter from Paris dated May 31, 1899, and one from 
Aix dated July 10, 1900; see Paul Cézanne, Correspondance, ed. 
John Rewald, Paris, 1937, pp. 237-240. The Louvre exhibition 
took place in May 1900. 

8. Compare V. 240-241 (Venturi, of.cit., nos. 240-241) and 
Alfred Stix, Von Ingres bis Cézanne, Vienna, 1927, pl. 15. 
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the expression appears in the choice of model—they 
belong to the same family and can be associated only 
with Cézanne.’ This would be more apparent if we 
compared his characteristic figures, their poses and 
gestures, their relations to each other, with those of van 
Gogh and Degas, both of whom also copied extensively 
but from quite different sources and with different pur- 
poses in mind. Indeed, the entire study would have 
gained in perspective by relating Cézanne’s copies to 
others of the nineteenth century, particularly of his 
own period, for here the modern artist’s attitude toward 
tradition first becomes problematic. In this context, the 
singularity of Cézanne’s attitude would be evident, but 
it is precisely this larger scope that the author lacks. 
Tied to the familiar conception of his art as one of pure 
form, she does not speculate freely enough about the 
meaning of the great works that attracted him through- 
out his life. Surely they meant more than a gallery of 
figure types; in his correspondence and reported con- 
versations (of which in general the author make insuffi- 
cient use )*° are numerous hints that he looked attentively 


at certain paintings, acquiring techniques of representa- 
tion or construction, but above all submitting himself to 
powerful images that stirred his imagination and formed 
his ideal of achieving a grandiose art. 

Although it offers much valuable material, the book 
thus fails to define in broad enough terms the signifi- 
cance of Cézanne’s concern with the past. Characteristi- 
cally, the conclusions of the several essays are not inte- 
grated: the chronology, for example, is not correlated 
with the choice of models, so that the evolution of his 
taste in styles or themes cannot be followed in itself 
or related to that of his own steadily changing art. Even 
the catalogue of copies, although an important contri- 
bution, is somewhat arbitrarily limited to those done in 
pencil, without considering the numerous copies in 
water color and oil (the latter are cited in a supple- 
mentary list, but it is incomplete ).** Since the catalogue 
also contains a number of errors and lacunae, it is worth 
correcting or supplementing wherever additional re- 
search has yielded new information. This material is 
presented in the appendix which follows. 


APPENDIX 
New Sources for Cézanne’s Copies 


The following drawings included in the catalogue 
are either incorrectly identified or left unidentified as 
to source; or, in a few instances, no reproduction is 
provided. 


Cat. 30, representing Octavian, the “Roman Ora- 
tor” (Louvre), is here reproduced (Fig. 1). 

Cat. 48 represents Mercury (Louvre), not L. Aelius 
Caesar.” 

Cat. 52 represents a bust of Caracalla (Louvre), not 
Septimius Severus.** 

Cat. 92 represents Desiderio da Settignano’s Bust of 
a Youth (Florence, Bargello), not Donatello’s Bust of 
St. John the Baptist. 


g. I have interpreted a few of these figures in Art News, 
Lvii1, November 1959, pp. 26-29ff. 

10. For one of the statements (p. 9 n. 8), the source is in- 
correctly given as a letter to Charles Camoin; actually it is 
reported by Vollard, who is in general a rather unreliable wit- 
ness. See Ambroise Vollard, Paul Cézanne, Paris, 1919, p. 129. 

11, The copies in oil after Pissarro (V.153), Renoir 
(V.372), Delacroix (V.754), and the plaster cast of a cupid 
still erroneously given to Puget (V.706, 707, 711) are omitted. 

12. Compare Salomon Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire 
grecque et romaine, Paris, 1897ff., 1, pp. 161 and 147, espe- 
cially the arrangement of the drapery on the chest. 

13. Compare J. J. Bernoulli, Die Bildnisse der Romischen 
Kaiser, Stuttgart, 1882ff., 11, 3, pls. xxb and xff. Versions of 
Caracalla in the Louvre are cited on p. 53. 

14. See Leo Planiscig, Desiderio da Settignano, Vienna, 
1942, p. 42 and pl. 7. Cézanne must have drawn a cast in the 
Trocadéro, but since attributions have changed, it cannot be 
identified with certainty. It is probably no. I-160 in Camille 
Enlart and Jules Roussel, Musée de Sculpture Comparée du 
Trocadéro, catalogue général, Paris, 1925ff., 111, p. 122. 

15. Compare Diego Angeli, Mino da Fiesole, Florence, 
1905, p. 58 and Berthold, Cat. 84-85. This identification was 
also proposed by Venturi, of.cit., no. 1346. 

16. An identical cast, differing only in the inclusion of arms, 


Cat. 94 represents Benedetto da Maiano’s Bust of 
Filippo Strozzi (Louvre), not Mino da Fiesole’s Bust 
of Rinaldo della Luna.** 


Cat. 118, representing Puget’s Gallic Hercules 
(Louvre), is here reproduced (Fig. 7). 

Cat. 131-142 represent a cast of a Putto by du 
Quesnoy or a follower, not Puget.*® 

Cat. 198 represents Chinard’s Bust of a Man 
(Louvre), not Caffieri’s Bust of Alexis Piron,** 

Cat. 199 represents Mino da Fiesole’s Bust of 
Rinaldo della Luna (Florence, Bargello), not Caf- 
fieri’s Bust of Buirette de Belloy.** 

Cat. 202 represents a Bust of Orbiana (?) 
(Louvre), not Boizot’s Bust of Racine.” 


is reproduced as “Cupid dancing, by Fiamingo” (i.e., Francois 
du Quesnoy) in the catalogues of a late nineteenth century 
manufacturer: P. P. Caproni and Brother, Inc., Catalogue of 
Plaster Cast Reproductions, Boston, 1901, p. 1343; and Cata- 
logue of Reproductions of Sculpture, Boston, 1928, 1, p. 37. 
Recently, Professor Lawrence Gowing purchased such a cast 
from a manufacturer in New York (Fig. 3); it differs from 
Cézanne’s (Berthold, of.cit., fig. 10) in the inclusion of a fillet 
around the forehead. Although the sculpture from which it 
was made is not known, other du Quesnoy pu¢ti are stylistically 
very close; compare Mariette Fransolet, Frangois du Quesnoy, 
Brussels, 1942, pls. 1x, XVIA, XVIB. Moreover, on the base of 
Cézanne’s cast, still in his studio, are incised the letters: 
F A MCOI. 

17. Compare Haavard Rostrup, Franske Portraetbuster fra 
det XVIII Aarhundrede, Copenhagen, 1932, pls. cxt and 
Lvil1. This identification is particularly important because the 
acquisition date (1898) establishes a terminus post quem for 
Cézanne’s copy. 

18. Compare Angeli, of.cit., p. 58 and Georges Monval, 
Les Collections de la Comédie-Frangaise, Paris, 1897, opp. 
p- 46. 

19. See Bernoulli, of.cit., 1, 3, pl. xxx1a; photographs of 
Boizot’s bust, apparently not available elsewhere, are in my 
possession. 
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Cat. 203 represents a Bust of Vespasian (Louvre), 
not Chapu’s Bust of Alexandre Dumas.”° 

Cat. 230 represents a drawing after Titian’s Original 
Sin attributed to the School of Rubens (Louvre), not 
that by Rubens (Leipzig). 

Cat. 278 represents a Term with Hercules by 
Leconte from the Park at Versailles.” 

Cat. 279-281 represent Signorelli’s drawing of a 
Standing Nude Man (Louvre ).** 

Cat. 285, representing Sebastiano del Piombo’s 
Christ in Limbo (Madrid, Prado), is here reproduced 
(Fig. 2). 

Cat. 286 represents Passarotti’s Portrait of Two 
Gentlemen (Rome, Capitoline Gallery) .** 

Cat. 287 represents a cast of a fragment of a statue 
of Venus.” 

Cat. 288 represents, in part, Polidoro da Cara- 
vaggio’s drawing of 4m Ornamental Vase (Louvre).”° 

Cat. 293 represents Mino da Fiesole’s Bust of Rin- 
aldo della Luna (Florence, Bargello), not Caffieri’s 
Bust of Buirette de Belloy.* 


Cat. 294 does not represent Caffieri’s Bust of Buir- 
ette de Belloy. ** 

Cat. 296 represents Sebastiano del Piombo’s Portrait 
of a Man (Private Collection ).*° 

Cat. 297 represents a Bust of Caracalla (Louvre).*° 

Cat. 304 represents a figure from Signorelli’s draw- 


ing of Four Nude Men (Louvre).** 
Cat. 308 represents a statue of Mercury (Louvre). 


20. Compare Bernoulli, of.cit., 11, 2, pl. rx and Monval, 
op.cit., opp. p. 8. Versions of Vespasian in the Louvre are cited 
in Bernoulli, p. 24. This identification was also proposed by 
Venturi, of.cit., no. 1339. 

21. See Fritz Lugt, Inventaire général des dessins du Musée 
du Louvre et du Musée de Versailles, Ecole flamande, Paris, 
1948, II, no, 1185. 

22. See P. Frantz Marcou, Album du Musée de Sculpture 
Comparée (Palais du Trocadéro), Paris, n. d., Vv, pl. 17. 

23. See Bernard Berenson, The Drawings of the Florentine 
Painters, Chicago, 1938, 11, no. 2509H-5 and 111, fig. 113. 
This identification was also proposed by Alfred Neumeyer, 
Cézanne Drawings, New York, 1958, no. 21. 

24. See Alinari photograph no. 7279 (there incorrectly at- 
tributed to Moroni). Cézanne must have copied a reproduction. 

25. See Reinach, of.c#t., 1, p. 336, esp. no. 1405. Such casts 
of fragments of famous sculptures were common in the nine- 
teenth century and were even sold in the Louvre; see Musée 
National du Louvre, Catalogue des moulages en vente au 
Palais du Louvre, Paris, 1896, passim. 

26. See Henry de Chenneviéres, Les Dessins du Louvre, 
Paris, 1882, 11, “Caravage 2.” 

27. See above, note 18. 

28. See above, note 18. It should be added that this and 
the preceding identification are only tentatively proposed by 
Berthold. 

29. See Luitpold Duissler, Sebastiano del Piombo, Basel, 
1942, p. 142 and fig. 33. Cézanne must have copied a repro- 
duction. 

30. See Bernoulli, op.cit., 11, 3, pl. xxa; versions in the 
Louvre are cited on p. 53. This identification was also proposed 
by John Rewald: Paul Cézanne, Carnets de dessins, Paris, 1951, 
1, 39- 

31. See Berenson, of.cit., 11, no. 2509H-3 and 111, fig. 111. 

32. See Musée du Louvre, Catalogue sommaire des marbres 
antiques, Paris, 1896, no. 573. 

33. Seymour de Ricci, Description raisonnée des peintures 
du Louvre, Paris, 1913, 1, p. 103, “Dessins 262.” For a repro- 


Cat. 310 represents, in part, a figure from Giulio 
Romano’s cartoon of The Capture of a City (Louvre) 
for the Fructus Belli tapestries.** 

Cat. 311 represents Juan de la Pareja’s Calling of 
St. Matthew (Madrid, Prado).** 


Cat. 319, 325-332 represent a Louis XVI clock, 
probably by Gille l Ainée.** 

Cat. 334 represents a Louis XV clock, probably by 
Bouchet.*® 


The following drawings are not included in the 
catalogue, because either unknown to Berthold or not 
recognized as copies. 

Add. 1: loose sheet, present whereabouts unknown 
(Fig. 4), represents a cast of a Bust of Isis.*° 

Add. 2: loose sheet, present whereabouts unknown 


(Fig. 6), represents Michelangelo’s Bound Captive 
(Louvre 


Add. 3: sketchbook, page x1", The Art Institute 
of Chicago, represents, in part, Pisanello’s drawing The 
Prelate’s Mule (Louvre),** and, in part, a drawing of 
The Head of a Child attributed to Leonardo da Vinci 
(Louvre ).*° 


Add, 4: sketchbook 1, page Lu’, Adrien Chappuis 
Collection, Aix-les-Bains, represents a detail from 
Signorelli’s drawing of Two Nude Men (Louvre).*° 

Add. 5: loose sheet, formerly Charles Slatkin Col- 
lection, New York (Fig. 5), represents a figure from 
Hagar in the Desert, reportedly by Delacroix.** 


duction of the tapestry, see Maurice Vaucaire, “Fructus Belli: 
Tapisseries d’aprés les cartons de Jules Romain,” Les Arts, x1v, 
NO. 159, 1917, Pp. 13. 

33a. An engraved reproduction appears in Charles Blanc 
et al., Histoire des peintres de toutes les écoles, Ecole espagnole, 
Paris, 1869, “Juan de Pareja,” p. 3. Cezanne is reported by 
Emile Bernard to have owned this and other volumes of Blanc’s 
Histoire. 

34. Compare the clock in Ernest Dumonthier, Les Bronzes 
du Mobilier National, Pendules et cartels, Paris, 1911, pl. 19, 
no. 3. In Berthold’s catalogue, nos. 331 and 332 refer to the 
same drawing (illustrated under no. 332). 

35. Compare the clock in Dumonthier, of.cit., pl. 7, no. 3. 

36. See Salomon Reinach, Receuil de tétes antiques idéales 
ou idéalisées, Paris, 1903, pls. 274-275. 

37- Compare Berthold, of.cit., cat. 58-60. 

38. See B. Degenhart, Pisanello, Chiantore, n. d., pl. 69. 
Cézanne’s copy is reproduced in Paul Cézanne, Sketch-book, ed. 
Carl Schniewind, New York, 1951, 11, p. 11°. 

39. See Louis Demonts, Les Dessins de Léonard de Vinci, 
Paris, 1922, no. 11. Cézanne’s copy was previously identified as 
the head of “Puget’s” putio. 

40. Compare Berthold, of.cit., cat. 247-248. This copy is 
reproduced in Venturi, of.cit., no. 1281. 

41. See also the copy in oil: Venturi, of.cit., no. 708. The 
original is not known, and may not be by Delacroix. Accord- 
ing to Venturi, “l’original de Delacroix, appartenant a Choc- 
quet, fut acheté par M. Vollard a la vente de celui-ci et donné 
a Cézanne,” but no such work is listed in the catalogue of that 
sale, actually of Chocquet’s widow, held in 1899; H. Mireur, 
Dictionnaire des ventes d’art, Paris, 1911, 11, p. 423. Yet two 
eye-witness sources report having seen it in Cézanne’s studio: 
Emile Bernard, Souvenirs sur Paul Cézanne, Paris [1925], 
p- 29; and Joachim Gasquet, Cézanne, Paris, 1926, p. 
107. However, Vollard himself does not mention it (Ambroise 
Vollard, Paul Cézanne, Paris, 1914), while another eye-witness 
source mentions a small panel by Delacroix of a lion in the 
desert: Léo Larguier, Paul Cézanne, ou la lutte avec Vange 
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Add. 6: sketchbook, page 1v, Mr. and Mrs. Leigh 
Block Collection, Chicago, represents Pissarro’s Wom- 
an Sewing.*” 

In addition, the following copies in oil or water color 
are either incorrectly identified or left unidentified as 
to source in Venturi’s catalogue. 

V. 10 represents Prud’hon’s “Mange, mon petit, 
mange” (Private Collection).* 

V. 11 represents F. N. Frillié’s The Kiss of the Muse 
(Aix-en-Provence, Museum).** 

V. 250 represents Barye’s lithograph Study of a 
Tiger, not a painting by Delacroix.** 

V. 706, 707, 711 represent a cast of a Putto by du 
Quesnoy or a follower, not Puget.*® 

V. 868 does not represent any known version of 
Delacroix’s Faust and Mephistopheles." 

Add. 1: oil painting, London art market (Fig. 8), 
represents J. F. de Troy’s cartoon of The Capture and 
Sentencing of Haman (Louvre) for the Story of Esther 
tapestries. ** 

Add, 2: oil painting, present whereabouts unknown, 
represents L, E. Dubufe’s Prisoner of Chillon (Aix-en- 
Provence, Museum).*® 

Add. 3: oil painting, L. Benatov Collection, Paris, 
represents Delacroix’s Liberty Leading the People 
(Louvre 

With this information, the identification of Cézanne’s 
sources is largely completed, perhaps two dozen copies 
remaining unidentified among the known drawings; 
but the interpretation of their character and of their 
significance for the remainder of his work, on a more 
comprehensive and imaginative level than that of 
Berthold’s book, leaves much to be done. Here, two 
points only will be mentioned, since they emerge di- 
rectly from the material just presented. That it is pos- 
sible in almost every instance, even when the image is 
incomplete, to distinguish the particular bust he copied 
from dozens of stylistically similar examples in fifteenth 
or eighteenth century sculpture demonstrates Cézanne’s 
willingness and ability to submit himself entirely to the 
object before him, and this in a series of late drawings 


de la peinture, Paris, 1947, p. 75. The Hagar is not listed in 
Robaut’s catalogue raisonné (which, however, is far from com- 
plete) or in any of the important monographs. According to 
John Rewald, Cézanne owned and copied it as early as 1863- 
1864: “Sources d’inspiration de Cézanne,” L’Amour de l’art, 
XVII, 1936, p. 191. But the only known copies are obviously 
much later, the drawing dating from the last years of Cézanne’s 
life. Professor Meyer Schapiro has suggested that another 
Delacroix painting with Biblical figures in a similar landscape, 
Ruth and Boas, may be a pendant, thus confirming the existence 
of the missing Hagar; see Julius Meier-Graefe, Eugéne Dela- 
croix, Munich, n. d., p. 158. 

42. See Ludovic Pissarro and Lionello Venturi, Camille 
Pissarro, son art—son cuvre, 2 vols., Paris, 1939, no. 1356. 
Cézanne’s copy is reproduced in Carnets de dessins, op.cit., 11, 

39. 

43. See Jean Guiffrey, de Pierre-Paul Prud’hon, 
Paris, 1924, Pp. 279; an engraved reproduction by Roger is 
cited. 

44. See Henri Pontier, Musée d’Aix, 11, Aix-en-Provence, 
1900, NO. 70. 

45. See Loys Delteil, Le Peintre-graveur illustré, Paris, 
1906ff., vI, no. 2. A print of the third state, from the “Sou- 


whose counterparts in landscape and still life have been’ 
linked with the abstract art of Cubism. But that the 
object chosen for close study, and reproduction ‘is fre- 
quently a portrait bust is no less surprising: we would 
not have expected of this artist, whose own portraits 
have so often been described as coldly impersonal, a par- 
ticular interest in the faces of Roman emperors or 
aristocrats and intellectuals of Rococo France. In both 
these respects, his activity as a copyist seems to supple- 
ment that as a painter; but more important, it reveals 
hitherto unacknowledged interests or tendencies whose 
further study will undoubtedly deepen our understand- 
ing of the latter as well.® 


THEODORE REFF 
Columbia University 


OTTO von stmson, The Gothic Cathedral: Origins of 
Gothic Architecture and the Medieval Concept of 
Order with an Appendix on the Proportions of the 
South Tower of Chartres Cathedral by Ernst Levy, 
New York, Pantheon Books, 1956 (Bollingen 
Series, xv). Pp. 290, 41 pls.; 10 figs.; 3 color 
pls.; 1 chart. $6.50. 


A review of Otto von Simson’s The Gothic Cathe- 
dral in the Times Literary Supplement for August 17, 
1956, compared the then recently published book with 
Henry Adams’, Mont St. Michel and Chartres. 
“Adams wrote,” it stated, “as a humanist sympathetic 
to a civilization which still seemed irrevocably remote. 
He was intelligent, sensitive and well read. But he did 
not pretend to an exhaustive scholarship and his book 
had no footnotes. It was a critical but in no respect a 
technical essay. Dr. von Simson’s study is both, and 
although it is neither pedantic in its references nor 
laboured in its style, it relies upon a formidable range of 
authorities. There seems to be nothing the Middle 
Ages said about themselves, and nothing anybody else 
has said about them, which he has not read, learnt and 


venirs d’artistes” series, is still in Cézanne’s studio. 

46. See above, note 16. 

47. The closest parallel among Delacroix’s Faust lithographs 
—Mephistopheles Receiving the Student—differs in many re- 
spects; see Delteil, of.cit., 111, no. 63 bis. The lithograph of 
Goetz de Berlichingen Writing His Memoirs is closer to 
Cézanne’s copy, but cannot have served as a direct source; 
ibid., no. 122. 

48. M. Denuelle, Rapport adressé a4 Monsieur le Ministre, 
Paris, 1877, p. 54, lists five cartoons for this series in the 
Louvre. For a reproduction of the tapestry, see Theodor Ehren- 
stein, Das Alte Testament im Bilde, Vienna, 1923, p. 790. 

49. See Pontier, op.cit., no. 58. Cézanne’s copy and its 
source are reproduced in John Rewald, Cézanne, sa vie—son 
ceuvre, son amitié pour Zola, Paris, 1939, figs. 7, 8. 

so. See Alfred Robaut, L’Giuvre complét de Eugéne Dela- 
croix, Paris, 1885, no. 326. Cézanne’s copy is reproduced in 
Gemeentemuseum den Haag, Paul Cézanne, 1956, no. 7. 

51. I am grateful to the Council on Research in the Hu- 
manities, Columbia University, for a travel grant which 
enabled me to complete the research for this review during 
the summer of 1959. 
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inwardly digested—to his profit and to ours. He pre- 
sents his own thesis coolly and lucidly argued, and in 
doing so gives chapter and verse for many of Henry 
Adams’ intuitions. The two books complement—they 
rarely contradict—one another.” Furthermore, when I 
asked a colleague what he thought of the new book, he 
said he had not yet had time to do more than glance at 
it, but that it must be good since there were so many 
footnotes. Perhaps these rather awesome tributes cowed 
me as much as did the book itself when I first read it, 
which may account for the unreasonably long time and 
long review it has taken to come to grips with it. If 
Mont St. Michel and Chartres marches bravely 
throughout the feudal world to evoke the image of the 
embattled Abbey and of the house of the Virgin, The 
Gothic Cathedral restricts its focus to three monu- 
ments—the Abbey of Saint-Denis, the Cathedral of 
Sens, and Nétre-Dame at Chartres. In order to under- 
stand von Simson’s major thesis—that the cathedral 
was an image of the “Celestial Kingdom”—we shall 
begin by outlining the text. . 

As Dr. von Simson explains in his Preface, his schol- 
arly treatise is concerned with the history of ideas. He 
states that the “Cathedral was designed as an image 
and was meant to be understood as one.” He asks to 
what degree we can “determine the kind of cooperation 
that existed between theologian and artist” in creating 
this image, so that we may better understand its mean- 
ings. 

In his Introduction he explains more fully his ap- 
proach to this problem. As an image, the Gothic Cathe- 
dral is “the representation of supernatural reality.” It is 
the “symbol of the kingdom of God on earth.” And he 
asks three important questions: “What was the vision 
in which the cathedral originated?” ; “What is the con- 
nection between the vision and Gothic form?”; and 
“What distinguishes the medieval attitude toward art 
from our own?” An immediate exploration of this last 
question states that the answer is to be found in the 
definition of symbol. For the mediaeval mind “the 
physical world had no reality except as a symbol,” and 
this symbol was the “only reliable guide to an under- 
standing of the world.” For this reason, the “Middle 
Ages perceived beauty as the ‘splendor veritatis,’ the ra- 
diance of truth; they perceived the image not as illusion 
but as revelation.” Von Simson assures us that in the 
Middle Ages “architecture was designed and experi- 
enced as a representation of ultimate reality.” His book, 
he says, is to explore the meaning of the Gothic Cathe- 
dral as a symbol and to recapture “‘the process by which 
the symbolic instinct transformed vision into architec- 
tural form.” In order to be able to concentrate our 
attention and explore the intricacies of this significant 
proposition, he has chosen to limit his discussion to the 
early phase of the Gothic style in the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries, when the new language, the new 
style, was being defined. His concern “is not the struc- 
ture of the language, but the reason for its origin and 
its message.” This is a lofty concern, one that has been 
of particular interest to a number of scholars in the 


past two or three decades, without forgetting Henry 
Adams. 

The book is presented in three parts and an appendix 
with three colored plates, forty-one half-tones (gath- 
ered in the middle of the volume) ten figures in the 
text, and a chart of the west facade of the Chartres 
Cathedral in a pocket. Although an admirable attempt 
has been made to present some impression of the effect 
of the stained glass windows at Chartres in the three 
tipped-in colored plates, their quality leaves a great deal 
to be desired. Questions relative to the other illustrations 
will be mentioned later in this review. 

Gothic Design and the Medieval Concept of Order 
is the title of Part 1. It has two chapters: “Gothic 
Form,” and “Measure and Light.” Since von Simson’s 
basic theories are stated here, this first part may be con- 
sidered the most important in the book. It deserves 
special consideration. 

“Gothic Form” is presented not as the sum of such 
parts as the ribbed vault, the pointed arch, or the flying 
buttress, which are merely “the constructive means not 
the artistic ends.” Rather it is the distinctive “use of 
light and the unique relationship between structure and 
appearance.” Gothic is “transparent, diaphanous archi- 
tecture.” It is not the “naked manifestation of tectonic 
functions, but their translation into a basically graphic 
system.” Gothic “volumes are reduced to lines,” “lines 
that appear in the definite configurations of geometrical 
figures.” In other words, Gothic is “geometrical graph- 
ism.” It is “geometrical functionalism.” 

“The church,” von Simson says, “is, mystically and 
liturgically, an image of heaven. Medieval theologians 
have, on innumerable occasions, dwelt on this corre- 
spondence.” This vision of the Celestial City is de- 
scribed in the Book of Revelation. It is also to be found 
in the Temple of Solomon and in the Temple of Ezek- 
iel, which were “understood as images of heaven.” 
“The unchanging texts of the liturgy determine the 
limits within which the builder’s imagination must move 
in order to remain attuned to the religious experience 
of the Church. . . . However, if the supernatural truth 
that the liturgy conveys is immutable, the artistic means 
of representing this truth are not. . . . What distin- 
guishes the cathedral of this (Gothic) epoch from pre- 
ceding architecture is not the eschatological theme but 
the different mode of its evocation. If we seek to under- 
stand the birth of Gothic architecture, it is not sufficient 
to ask what the Gothic cathedral represents . . . (but 
rather) how the Gothic cathedral represents the vision 
of heaven. . . . The evidence of Gothic architecture 
itself will lead us to an answer.” 

“With but a single basic dimension given, the Gothic 
architect developed all other magnitudes of his ground 
plan and elevation by strictly geometrical means, using 
as modules certain regular polygons, above all the 
square.” This was made public by Matthew Roriczer 
and is evident in the notebooks of Villard de Honne- 
court. “The development of Gothic from its beginnings 
to the classical maturity reached by the mid-thirteenth 
century is marked by the increasing clarity with which 
the geometrical principle is realized,” a fact evident for 
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von Simson in the analysis of the development of the 
Gothic fagade from Noyon to Nétre-Dame in Paris. 
The famous controversy over the construction of the 
cathedral of Milan proves, he says, that “architecture 
that is scientific and good must invariably be based on 
geometry.” 

Chapter Two, “Measure and Light,” investigates 
the philosophical basis for this theory, which, according 
to von Simson, is first of all to be found in St. Augus- 
tine, who was seized upon by both the Platonists at the 
cathedral school of Chartres and by St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux. 

“Augustine’s authority shaped the Middle Ages.” 
The passage from the Wisdom of Solomon (11.20b) 
—“thou has ordered all things in measure and number 
and weight”—and the interpretation he (Augustine) 
had given to it, became, as von Simson observes, “‘the 
keyword of the medieval world view. . . . It is not yet 
sufficiently realized that this impact is equally (as in 
medieval poetry and music) manifest in the visual arts, 
above all in architecture.” 

At Chartres “a synthesis of Platonic and Christian 
ideas” was achieved. Mathematics was emphasized; 
and Platonic cosmology revealed that the universe may 
be considered as a work of architecture—and God its 
architect. In the writings of Alan of Lille, and of Alex- 
ander of Hales, von Simson says there is ample evidence 
that the “musical proportions” were considered the 
most nearly perfect by mediaeval architects. 

“Tf the architect designed his sanctuary according to 
the laws of harmonious proportion, he did not only 
imitate the order of the visible world, but conveyed an 
intimation, inasmuch as that is possible to man, of the 
perfection of the world to come.” In this way and for 
these reasons “‘the creation of Gothic marks and reflects 
an epoch in the history of Christian thought, the change 
from the mystical to the rational approach to truth, the 
dawn of Christian metaphysics.” 

Our attention is now shifted to St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux and to the fact that his artistic views should not 
be interpreted as puritanical but as Augustinian. With 
great vigor, von Simson argues that the famous 4 fo- 
logia ad Guillelmum is not a proper basis on which to 
judge St. Bernard’s artistic tastes. This polemic was 
addressed specifically against ostentation in the Cluniac 
order, which was incompatible with the spirit of mo- 
nastic humility. To understand this, von Simson says, 
we must realize that the Romanesque style was already 
“outmoded” in the 1130’s. By this time he says a new 
artistic style was emerging “simultaneously in France 
and England, in Germany and Italy. Its earliest mani- 
festations may be seen in Lorraine, and the impression 
caused by Byzantine art was certainly a powerful and 
important factor.” The Apologia and the art of the 
11 30’s are presented as speaking an aesthetic language 
of the same generation. 

“There can be no doubt that the Abbot of Clairvaux 
took an active part in developing the design of Cis- 
tercian architecture.” Its distinction was not in plan but 
in its style, which had “unexcelled purity and perfec- 
tion of construction and architectural proportion.” “In 


no other style of Christian architecture are the Augus- 
tinian ‘perfect’ ratios so much in evidence.” 

“The affinity between the second characteristic as- 
pect of Gothic architecture—luminosity—and the 
metaphysical trend of the time is perhaps even more 
striking than in the case of proportion. . . . For the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries light was the source 
and essence of all visual beauty.” “Light and luminous 
objects, no less than musical consonance, conveyed an 
insight into the perfection of the cosmos, and a divina- 
tion of the Creator.” In platonizing metaphysics, von 
Simson says, light is the most noble natural phenome- 
non—the creative principle of all things. In Neoplatonic 
philosophy light is “the transcendental reality that en- 
genders the universe and illuminates our intellect for 
the perception of truth.” These ideas were adopted by 
Augustine, but it was Dionysius the Areopagite, who 
blended this philosophy with tlie Gospel of St. John. In 
his Celestial Hierarchy the Divine Logos is the true 
light, and Creation is “an act of illumination.” Anal- 
ogy, a basic concept, is the degree to which a thing 
resembles God. Light is the form that all things have 
in common. “Can we marvel that this world view 
resulted in Gothic?” 

In his conclusion to Part 1 von Simson asks how 
much has been ascertained concerning the direct influ- 
ence of intellectual and spiritual movements on the 
creation of Gothic. He answers his question by em- 
phasizing the eminent position of the Chartres School 
and the fact that Gothic architecture was conceived and 
defined as applied geometry. But far more distinct and 
tangible was the influence of Augustinian spirituality 
through St. Bernard. The following sentences taken 
from this conclusion demonstrate von Simson’s thesis: 
“The influence of Cistercian architecture on the first 
Gothic is beyond question. . . . It would be incorrect 
to describe the first Gothic as the child of Cistercian 
architecture, even though it is the child of St. Bernard. 
. . . Cistercian and early Gothic architecture may thus 
be described as two branches grown from the same 
soil and realizing the same religious and aesthetic 
postulates, with the sole difference that the first is de- 
signed for the devotional life of the convent, the second 
for that of the diocese. . . . The visions of Plato, Au- 
gustine, and Dionysius Areopagita had to acquire a 
peculiar relevance beyond the realm of abstract specu- 
lation before they could call forth artistic expressionism. 
The metaphysics of music acquired such significance by 
being absorbed into the religious movement led by St. 
Bernard. By being made the basis of the first cosmo- 
logical system, Platonism dazzled the entire age. And 
by a singular concatenation of circumstances the Dio- 
nysian metaphysics of light in the twelfth century en- 
tered even into the political bloodstream of France. The 
birth of the Gothic results from the joint impact of 
ideas.” With these positive assertions von Simson ends 
Part 1 and turns to the monuments themselves and to 
the men responsible for them. 

Part mn, The Birth of the Gothic, encompasses the 
political ambitions, the philosophy, and the aesthetics 
of the men who first gave definition to the Gothic style 
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at the Royal Abbey of Saint-Denis, at the Cathedral 
of Sens, and in the western portals and towers of 
Chartres. The Gothic style is immediately proclaimed 
as the rival, rather than as the logical sequel or heir, of 
the Romanesque style. Here, as elsewhere in this book, 
it is the men behind the buildings, the ideas that en- 
gendered the style, not necessarily the buildings them- 
selves, that quite obviously fascinate the author. And 
since the builders, masons, sculptors, master masons or 
architects (in our terms), remain anonymous, there 
is always the feeling that the real answers still elude 
us, that theory no matter how persuasively presented 
can never quite explain the spirit or the methods of the 
artist and his work. 

Eighty-one of the ninety-eight pages in this section 
are concerned with the Abbot Suger and his rebuilding 
of the Abbey of Saint-Denis, which, as von Simson say s, 
was not an ordinary monastery. It was a “royal abbey,” 
which became the “cornerstone of royal policy,’ ’ and 
“established Capetian ascendency in France and Eu- 
rope,” due to the astuteness and energy of Suger. Of 
the many facets of Suger’s fascinating personality, von 
Simson, in his third chapter, examines three in some 
detail: Suger as a politician and statesman; Suger as a 
chronicler—‘“the first systematic historian since an- 
tiquity”; and Suger, infatuated with the metaphysics 
of light, as the “leader,” of the workshop of interna- 
tional artists summoned to rebuild his church. 

The Abbot’s political visions are reflected in his his- 
torical accounts, often written in a dramatic style, 
which always brings the focus of our attention back to 
Saint-Denis. His recital of the events of 1124, for 
instance, when the Holy Roman Emperor, Henry V, 
and his father-in-law, Henry I of England, decided to 
invade France, repeatedly evoke Saint-Denis as the 
rallying place for those faithful to the French crown. 
The grateful Louis VI, by his donations to the Abbey, 
made it the religious center of France, furthering 
Suger’s ambition to make Saint-Denis a pilgrimage 
center, rivaling, if not surpassing, Cluny or Santiago 
de Compostela, and tied by means of the Crusades 
directly even to Jerusalem. Von Simson acutely ob- 
serves that “for the abbot of St. Denis, as for Richelieu, 
historiography was part of his statesmanship.” Suger, 
he says, was the mouthpiece, if not the originator, of 
the idea, which animated both Louis VI and Louis VII, 
that the Capetian rule represented a true renovatio of 
the Carolingian era. Even the Chansons de Geste pic- 
tured Saint-Denis as the capitol of Carolingian France, 
close to the heart of Charlemagne, with the Abbot of 
Saint-Denis as the primate of France “‘in fact, if not 
in name.” Von Simson decides that Suger did not 
purposefully falsify history, but that he was an unre- 
liable reporter and an artist, who undertook to rebuild 
Saint-Denis to implement his master plan in politics. 

In Chapter 4, “The New Church,” von Simson 
relates how Suger began to make his plans for a new 
building as early as 1124, although actual work was 
not begun until 1137. The necessary financing, the 
institution of a monastic reform, and constant attend- 
ance at the court, seem to have consumed the Abbot’s 


energies. In seven years, though—from 1137 to 1144 
—the western front and the choir to the east were 
erected and consecrated. From then until Suger’s death 
in 1151 work on the transept and nave lagged, so that 
the new building was never completed. The Abbot’s 
function, according to von Simson, overlapped those 
of today’s architect and contractor. He was able to 
assume these responsibilities and to strike out in entirely 
new directions, “because he possessed the knowledge 
as well as the enthusiasm of at least an amateur archi- 
tect.” Since he may, therefore, be considered an artist 
and since we can identify the author who had most 
influence upon Suger’s thought, it is possible to show 
“how and in what manner an intellectual experience 
impinged upon the creative process within the artist’s 
mind.” This significant proposition von Simson con- 
firms by examining the history of the writings of 
Dionysius, the Pseudo-Areopagite, his identification as 
St. Denis, “The Apostle of France,” and “the influence 
of Dionysian thought in that particular transformation 
of Romanesque models by which Suger and his asso- 
ciates created a new style.” 

These Romanesque models von Simson identifies in 
Normandy and Burgundy, where the ribbed vault, the 
pointed arch, the double-towered facade, and monu- 
mental sculpture were well-developed before Suger 
began Saint-Denis. Once again the author goes to some 
pains to support his thesis that “the art of St. Denis 
may reflect (St.) Bernard’s ideas.” He also assigns an 
important role to Cluniac art as precursor to Gothic 
forms. The choir of St. Martin des Champs in Paris, 
“in its time one of the most powerful houses of the 
Order of Cluny, has a disposition not unlike St. Denis. 

.” It “appears to be somewhat earlier than Suger’s 
choir and may thus have influenced the latter.” In ways 
such as these von Simson relates Saint-Denis to the 
earlier art of neighboring regions; but he insists that 
“Suger’ s vision” was the “‘cause behind the transforma- 
tion” of these forms into Gothic. This was due largely 
to Suger’s infatuation with light, which may best be 
seen in his choir, “where the architectural system exists 
as a frame for windows, serving not merely as wall 
openings but as translucent surfaces adorned with 
sacred paintings.” 

Suger’s interpretation of New-Platonic light meta- 
physics and harmonic order was not due alone to the 
text of Dionysius the Areopagite’s Celestial Hierarchy, 
but also to the ninth century commentary on it by 
Johannes Scotus Erigena. “The Irish Platonist dwells 
repeatedly and at length on the law of harmonic pro- 
portion, by which, he says, the contrariety and disso- 
nance among the different parts of the universe are 
reconciled.” Von Simson discovers in Suger’s descrip- 
tion of the building and of its dedication, the De Conse- 
cratione, “a musical theme that imparts unity to the 
entire argument.” This, he believes, was directly in- 
spired by John the Scot, for whom musical law, “as for 
Augustine and Plato, (was) the source of all beauty.” 
Another significant document was the Mystagogia by 
“the greatest exponent of Dionysian theology,” Maxi- 
mus the Confessor, who interprets the church as an 
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image of the cosmos. “Suger is almost certain to have 
known the Mystagogia,” which may have encouraged 
him “to envisage and actually design his basilica as a 
paradigm of the ‘anagogical’ world view.” Von Simson 
interprets “the transformation of Norman and Bur- 
gundian models in the design of St. Denis . . . as the 
artistic realization of ideas actually taken over from 
the Pseudo-Areopagite. Thus, by recording the build- 
ing of his church, Suger has, as it were, rendered trans- 
parent the creative process that translated the theology 
of light and music into the Gothic style.” Furthermore 
Suger’s “contemporaries felt immediately that it [Saint- 
Denis] was designed as an architectural prototype. .. . 
Precisely because it evoked the mystical archetype of 
the political order of the French monarchy, the style 
of St. Denis was adopted for all the cathedrals of 
France and became the monumental expression of the 
Capetian idea of Kingship.” These quotations, of course, 
hardly do justice to von Simson’s carefully documented 
line of reasoning, but they do summarize some of his 
significant conclusions. 

Chapter 5, “Sens and Chartres West,” concludes 
Part 1 of The Gothic Cathedral. Its opening sentence 
states categorically that “the Cathedral of Sens was 
the first Gothic cathedral.” On the assumption that “its 
plan may even antedate Suger’s St.-Denis,” von Simson 
analyzes its “tectonic ‘skeleton’ structure as an innova- 
tion promoting visual unity. . . . In other respects, how- 
ever, Sens Cathedral was much more conservative.” Its 
three-part elevation “makes possible a harmony of pro- 
portions that is Burgundian in the more specific sense 
of Cistercian architecture . . . the octave ratio of 1:2 
permeates the entire edifice.” “The builder of the 
cathedral, Archbishop Henry, was perhaps the most 
forceful exponent among the prelates of the French 
domain of the Bernardian ideas of reform .. . [his 
cathedral | is like a symbol of the concept of the conduct 
and office of a bishop. . . .” 

The Portail Royal, or west portals of Chartres 
Cathedral, realizes “the aesthetic vision of the first 
Gothic with definitive clarity and grandeur.” It was 
built around 1145 during the episcopate of Geoffrey 
of Léves, under whom the School of Chartres “passed 
through the most splendid period in its history .. . 
(and) exerted an influence that extended from Eng- 
land to Sicily and possibly to the Moslem world as 
well.” He was a friend of Henry of Sens and of Suger, 
hut most particularly of St. Bernard. 

Von Simson’s analysis of the sculpture underlines 
the priority of the Saint-Denis portals, but states that 
“no other work (i.e. Chartres) similarly outdistances 
its possible prototypes or models.” The origin of the 
famous statue columns is not to be sought in manuscript 
illumination but rather in the concept of an “icon in 
stone.” For this the closest formal parallel is to be found 
in certain mosaics of Norman Sicily—at Cefali: and in 
the Palatine Chapel at Palermo. “A common source 
of inspiration for both mosaics and sculptures appears 
entirely plausible. . . . Byzantine influence is present 
in the three great windows above the Royal Portal... . 
There can be no doubt that the spell which the art of 


the Greek Church exerted upon the age of St. Bernard 
is also reflected in the first Gothic art.” 

The Christian Platonism of the School of Chartres 
exerted influence, according to von Simson, on both the 
iconography and the formal design of the portals. ““The 
Incarnation is the general theme to which it (the right 
hand portal) is dedicated and it was here that the 
celebrated school acknowledged that act of faith in 
which its knowledge and wisdom originated and 
ended.” In the rectangle in which the portals are in- 
scribed and in the proportions of the statues themselves, 
the dimensions are “according to true measure” and 
the proportions those of the “golden section.” The lat- 
ter was known to the School of Chartres either from 
Euclid or through Adelard of Bath’s translation of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest. In conclusion von Simson ven- 
tures to suggest that the School furnished these geo- 
metrical formulae which “appeared as the principle of 
order that alone could convey to the senses the vision 
of ultimate glory to which the entire facade is dedi- 
cated.” The facade evokes more perfectly even than 
that of Saint-Denis the mystical character of the sanc- 
tuary as “the house of God and the gate of heaven.” 

Part m1, The Consummation, is devoted to the 
building of Nétre-Dame of Chartres after the great 
fire of June 10-11, 1194. There are two chapters of 
which the first, “The Palace of the Virgin,” is con- 
cerned primarily with the “economic aspects of the 
building.” After describing the fire and the miraculous 
discovery of the unharmed Sacred Tunic of the Blessed 
Virgin, von Simson investigates the degree to which 
the “religious and economic spheres [ were] interlocked 
in those days” both in the general financing of the 
cathedral through fairs, indulgences, and the cult of 
relics and in the corporate life of artisans and mer- 
chants. He denies that “the economic and spiritual 
forces of the time were antagonistic or could be con- 
ceived as independent of one another. In point of fact, 
ecclesiastical building opened up natural resources, de- 
veloped technical skills and insights, provided work for 
large numbers of people and even created new profes- 
sions.” He estimates that “the ecclesiastical province of 
Chartres was at that time possibly the largest and 
wealthiest of France. . . . Its grain harvests and silver 
alone yielded the bishop the immense income of nearly 
$1,500,000 in modern money annually. The total 
revenues of his chapter exceeded those of the bishop 
by far. The dean alone drew an income that would 
today be over $700,000 a year.” Most of the chapter’s 
revenue was devoted to the rebuilding of the cathedral 
for three years immediately following the fire, and 
these sums were augmented by contributions of the 
royal house, the nobility, the confraternities and guilds, 
and by the people at large. In summary, the “Gothic 
Cathedral of Chartres was the work of France and all 
of France, as no other great sanctuary had been 
before.” 

The final chapter, Chapter 7, “The Cathedral of 
Chartres,” opens with a consideration of the responsi- 
bility of the architect in meeting “the demand for a new 
sanctuary of incomparable splendor. . . . In some re- 
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spects, the vision of the medieval cathedral resembles 
a great popular myth. . . . Its architect had to give ex- 
pression to an image that he shared with his generation 
and that the long religious tradition of his people had 
gradually shaped.” This seems to provide von Simson 
with a basic theme, namely that Chartres in all its 
splendor was essentially traditional, even conservative. 

The foundations of Fulbert’s eleventh century cathe- 
dral, which von Simson describes in some detail, were 
re-used in the new building, providing, as it were, 
traditional Neoplatonic dimensions for the new choir. 
The survival of this Neoplatonic tradition at Chartres, 
“platonizing and focusing around mathematical and 
musical studies” is carefully traced through the second 
half of the twelfth century by studying the succession 
of governing bishops, who were “among the most eru- 
dite Chartres ever had.” In addition to these men, von 
Simson also treats the theories of: Peter of Roissy, the 
chancellor of the Cathedral School, ca. 1200-1213; of 
Villard de Honnecourt, “a younger contemporary of 
the master of Chartres Cathedral”; and of Robert 
Grosseteste. The ideas expounded by these men (in- 
cluding John of Salisbury) “suggests something of the 
intellectual climate in which the master of Chartres 
created his cathedral.” 

Von Simson’s analysis of the building itself begins 
with this sentence: “Among the great works of archi- 
tecture none conceals as successfully as Nétre-Dame of 
Chartres the masterful solution of all technical problems 
behind a seemingly conservative rendering of a tradi- 
tional theme.” Compared to Peter of Montreuil, the 
thirteenth century architect of the Sainte-Chapelle and 
of Saint-Denis, or to Robert de Luzarches, the archi- 
tect of Amiens, “the master of Chartres seems re- 
strained and austere, the enemy of everything that is 
emotional, ostentatious, novel.” 

The plan of the choir, the dimensions of which were 
determined by the old crypt, was modeled after that of 
Saint-Denis, which had been built fifty years earlier. 
“The same will to conceal the novel behind the tra- 
ditional” is to be seen in the three-story elevation of the 
choir and nave. The principal vaults, though, were of a 
wider span and were sprung at a greater height than 
any previous mediaeval vaulting, and “the cathedral 
was to be luminous as no other church had been be- 
fore.” The walls were relieved of their supporting 
function by the great buttresses, which, at Chartres, 
““were the first to have been conceived, not only struc- 
turally but aesthetically, as integral parts of the overall 
design.” In discussing the supporting piers, which as 
piliers cantonnés were new, von Simson stresses that 
“articulation rather than contrast, articulation that does 
not disrupt unity, is the aesthetic principle that appears 
as clearly in these filiers cantonnés as in the entire 
system of Chartres.” It is in the proportions of the plan 
and elevation, though, that the perfection of Chartres 
is most clearly realized. 

The basic measurement at Chartres, according to 
von Simson, is 16.44m, which is the side of the square 
plan of the old north tower and also the width of the 
crossing. Yet the crossing is not a square. It is a rec- 
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tangle, whose other side measures 13.99m. This par- 
ticular ratio is that of a pentagon, with sides 16.44m, 
circumscribed by a circle, whose diameter will be 
13.984m, or too close to 13.99m to be a coincidence. 
“The Gothic artist knew this figure [the pentagon] as 
the geometrical matrix from which he could develop 
the most perfect of all proportions, the golden section. 
As we have seen in an earlier chapter, this proportion 
was already employed in the figures of the west facade 
of Chartres. In the Gothic church it determines the 
ground plan, as Dehio was the first to observe; it also 
determines the elevation.” After a detailed examination 
of the dimensions of the elevation, von Simson proceeds _ 
to show how Gothic may be distinguished from Roman- 
esque by “what might be called the aesthetic and struc- 
tural relevance of proportion.” This is done by a com- 
parative analysis with Saint Michael’s at Hildesheim, 
which in the previous century was designed ad quad- 
ratum. 

At Saint Michael’s the geometrical system was em- 
ployed as an operational device rather than as an 
aesthetic one. At Chartres the proportions result in the 
“harmonious articulation of a comprehensive whole.” 
“We might say that proportion is perceived as ‘poly- 
phonic’? in St. Michael’s and as ‘symphonic’ in 
Chartres.” 

The analysis of Chartres continues with the straight- 
forward statement that “Nétre-Dame of Chartres is 
an edifice without architectural ornament.” This, von 
Simson maintains, is proven by comparisons with the 
Cathedral of Laon, the choir of Saint-Remi of Reims, 
or the south transept of the Cathedral of Soissons and 
by an analysis of the sparsely carved capitals of the 
interior of Chartres. This simplicity may have been due 
to economic reasons, but von Simson believes there are 
aesthetic ones as well. The master of Chartres, he says, 
“decided to let the stones speak their own truly ‘lapi- 
dary’ language: the very simplicity of his design brings 
into play the imposing amplitude of the masses and the 
harmony of proportions that holds these masses to- 
gether.” 

A similar “noble simplicity and calm grandeur” 
characterizes the sculpture of the transept portals. This 
sculpture, he writes, “is as essentially fresh and original 
as the architecture is novel and even daring. Both, how- 
ever, contain these qualities within, or even conceal 
them behind a seemingly conservative and retrospective 
form.” This must have been due to the fact that “the 
master who directed the building of the cathedral was 
also in charge of its entire sculptural decoration,” and 
he himself was responsible to the canons, who later 
were called canonici provisores operis ecclestae, or 
magistri fabricae ecclesiae. These canons represented 
the ecclesiastical body which by the end of the twelfth 
century at Chartres was “unlikely to be susceptible to 
novelty and invention.” 

After a fairly extensive survey of what is known 
about the magistri operi and an unsuccessful search 
through available documentary sources for the identity 
of the “Master of Chartres,” von Simson concludes 
that “it would be difficult to name a monument of 
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similar importance whose maker, or makers have been 
so completely forgotten.” Yet he, the master, “did im- 
press upon those who worked under him and after him 
his particular vision with sufficient clarity to make the 
architecture and sculpture of Nétre-Dame of Chartres 
an artistic unit of unexcelled homogeneity and indeed 
the expression of his unique genius.” The master build- 
ers of the thirteenth century “looked upon Chartres 
as the classical example of Gothic architecture and so 
have all subsequent generations.” 

The concluding pages of von Simson’s text explore 
the classical character of Chartres. “Its design, authori- 
tative and austere, offers nothing that one would 
attribute to personal invention or individual fancy. 
Indeed, we can no longer distinguish between structure 
and appearance, between the technical and the aesthetic 
accomplishment. The beauty of the edifice consists of 
the crystalline clarity of its structural anatomy. And 
these two aspects of the cathedral have in turn become 
inseparable from its symbolic character.” In the Preface 
to his treatise on architecture, the sixteenth century 
architect, Philibert Delorme, who “had a profound 
knowledge of Gothic building practice,” underlines the 
anagogical function of architecture and even of its 
proportions. “In the Cathedral of Chartres the archi- 
tect has realized the cosmological order of luminosity 
and proportion to the exclusion of all other architectural 
motifs and with a perfection never achieved before. 
Light transfigures and orders the composition in the 
stained-glass windows. Number, the number of perfect 
proportion, harmonizes all elements of the building.” 
Chartres may well be defined “as a ‘model’ of the 
cosmos as the Middle Ages perceived it. But this 
‘model’ was ontologically transparent. It reflected an 
ultimate reality.” 

An appendix “On the Proportions of the South 
Tower” by Ernst Levy, an exhaustive bibliography, 
and an index complete the volume. Professor Levy’s 
careful study of the south tower is based on the nine- 
teenth century etching of the west facade by Lassus 
and on a set of new measurements made by Frédéric 
Hébrard, Surveyor of the Department of Eure-et-Loir. 
“The results may be summarized as follows: The con- 
struction principle consists of an octagon whorl. The 
basic measure is the tower width, taken as the side of 
the initial or ‘original’ octagon, whose center is made 
that of its tower. Radii of the expanding contracting 
series represent various sections of the building. The 
largest octagon encloses the tower, twice its radius de- 
termining the total height. A concomitant but subordi- 
nated use of the module principle may be observed in 
various parts. The module is the height of the plinth, 
itself the ninth part of the tower width. 

“The Gothic portion of the facade seems to have 
been proportioned on the octagon scheme; the Roman- 
esque portion on the module principle. 

““Texier’s spire is entirely determined by the octagon 
scheme, its height being obtained through an expansion 
of the scheme by two terms.” 


Such a lengthy summary might, in and of itself, be 


considered an adequate “review.” ‘The possibility, 
though, of uncritical acceptance of many of its major 
propositions necessitates further examination, if we are 
to assess the book as whole. The following comments 
are grouped in three categories: 1) style and presenta- 
tion of ideas; 11) general theories; m1) theories directly 
concerned with the three buildings under consideration. 

I. We have already alluded to the somewhat mislead- 
ing title of the book, although the subtitle does accent 
the author’s real interests. St. Denis and Chartres— 
Images of the Heavenly Jerusalem might have been 
a more accurate title, since von Simson’s insights into 
the mediaeval concepts of representation and analogy 
are among his most provocative and useful contributions 
to an understanding of the Cathedral. The scholar or 
student who opens this impressive volume with the 
expectation of discovering a discussion of mediaeval 
cathedrals in general will certainly be disappointed. If 
the student is attentive, though, he will find a reward- 
ing and inspiring approach to any new cathedral he 
may encounter. At least he should realize how carefully 
he must examine the many details of its structure and 
decoration, if he is to appreciate each new “image of 
the celestial kingdom.” And he may even be encour- 
aged to try to discover something about the community 
and the individuals who dared to undertake its con- 
struction. He must learn, though, in his reading of this 
book, how to control many of the generalizations and 
positive assertions that appear frequently. 

The fourth sentence of the Preface, for instance, is 
such an assertion: “Medieval writers derive the norms 
of beauty and the laws that ought to govern artistic 
creation from the immutable values of a transcendental 
order.” Since the previous sentence speaks of the vision 
and the technique of the mediaeval artist, the inference 
seems to be that such “norms” and “Jaws” governed 
creative activity in architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
Unless I have been quite careless or grossly superficial 
in my own readings, this is not the case, although the 
statement can be substantiated in philosophical treatises, 
which very seldom refer to actual buildings. Other 
more serious generalizations will be discussed shortly. 
In passing I might remark that the use of the historical 
present, which appears in the Preface, and here and 
there elsewhere, always seems to lead to confusion 
rather than to a lively style. 

In some instances these assertions are qualified by a 
reference in a footnote, but only an assiduous reader 
is likely to find them. At the end of the second chapter 
(p. 56 and n. 93), where the influence of Cistercian 
upon the first Gothic architecture is presented as being 
“beyond question,” the pointed arch and exterior but- 
tressing arches are cited as being Cistercian “elements.” 
The last sentence in the rather long note points out 
that these were also used in uncistercian Cluny ITI, but 
no mention is made of the widespread use of the pointed 
arch in Burgundian and even Provencal Romanesque, 
not to mention Islamic architecture at an even earlier 
date. 

Equally disturbing is von Simson’s use and reproduc- 
tion of schematic plans, particularly since more accurate 
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ones could have quite easily been procured. The plan 
of Noyon, text figure 9, ignores Charles Seymour’s 
accurately measured plan published in his book, which 
von Simson mentions. The plan of the choir of Saint- 
Denis, text figure 4, taken from Gall’s book (see be- 
low), is so diagrammatic as to be seriously misleading. 
This is all the more curious, since von Simson in his 
Introduction (p. 14 n. 32), relegates as obsolete 
“nearly all older works (i.e. Dehio) . since they 
were undertaken on the basis of inexact measurements 
and drawings.” In another note (69 on p. 49), he 
mentions that he himself made certain measurements at 
Fontenay and had a professional surveyor, M. Hébrard, 
measure “the main parts of the elevation of Chartres.” 
It is true that von Simson does not concern himself 
with the elusive problem of the proportions of Suger’s 
choir and that his treatment of Noyon does not demand 
a precise examination of its parts. The presence, how- 
ever, of these “obsolete” plans in the text immediately 
raises suspicions about his concern with the true char- 
acter of the buildings. One also may question the au- 
thor’s critical evaluation of other theories regarding 
the “technical methods” of mediaeval masons, when 
he seemingly endorses (p. 14 n. 32) such an article 
as Funck-Hellet’s “L’Equerre des maitres d’oeuvre et 
la proportion.” 

IT. In spite of the fact that our knowledge of even 
the key monuments in the development and definition 
of both Romanesque and Gothic architecture is still 
superficial, or at the best incomplete in many important 
details—experts are still bitterly debating whether 
Chartres Cathedral was built from west to east, or east 
to west, with subsequent disagreement about stylistic 
chronology—scholars and critics have, so to speak, 
abandoned the field for the library, where they hope to 
discover the secrets of the mediaeval masons, both in a 
technical and in an interpretative manner. Von Simson 
recognizes this increasing interest “in the symbolic 
significance of sacred architecture” (p. xx). He credits 
Professor Sedlmayr with a “felicitous aper¢u” in his 
observation that “architecture, like sculpture and paint- 
ing, must be understood as ‘representational’ art.” But 
in a footnote he observes that Sedlmayr’s Die Enste- 
hung der Kathedrale is a “work rich in fruitful observa- 
tions and yet, I believe, erroneous in its conclusions.” 
Wittkower’s Architectural Principles in the Age of 
Humanism is “a brilliant exposition of the symbolism 
of Renaissance architecture” but it fails to recognize 
that many of the principles were present in mediaeval 
architecture. Neither Drost, Romanische und Gotische 
Baukunst, nor Panofsky, Gothic Architecture and 
Scholasticism, is to von Simson’s mind “convincing.” 
Without wishing to be too critical, I feel that it is 
necessary to draw attention to a number of questionable 
or unsatisfactory general theories to be found in von 
Simson’s text. 

The influence of Cistercian architecture on the first 
Gothic permeates his discussion. It is the basis for his 
conclusion to Part 1, and it recurs insistently in his 
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analysis of Suger and Saint-Denis, as well as in the 
building of Chartres. He proposes that “the main aes- 
thetic and technical features that characterize Cistercian 
architecture ... [are] equally present in the cathedrals 
of the [le-de-France.” He finds the Augustinian “per- 
fect” ratios underlying Cistercian proportions—as ex- 
emplified in the abbey church of Fontenay. But where 
other than at Sens Cathedral does he discover these pro- 
portions in Gothic buildings? Not at Saint-Denis, for 
no dimensions are mentioned in his treatment of either 
the western portions or the choir; and my own studies 
indicate a complicated procedure for developing the 
plan of the choir which as yet escapes precise definition. 
At Chartres von Simson announces (p. 200) that we 
shall find “the realization of the Augustinian aesthetics 
of measure and number.” But when the discussion of 
the proportions of Chartres is reached (pp. 208-209) 
we find ourselves immersed in the complications of the 
pentagon and the sectio aurea, which produced “im- 
perfect” (p. 211) rather than perfect consonances. At 
Noyon, one of the few early Gothic churches to have 
been thoroughly studied, Seymour states that “the pro- 
portions of elements in the elevation cannot altogether 
consistently be interpreted as resulting from the ap- 
plication of a predetermined mathematical canon. The 
shifts of design and alteration of proportions do not 
correspond to such arbitrary methods of design.””* This 
is apparently true of other early Gothic structures, 
although we do not as yet have sufficiently accurate 
data on which to base any positive assumptions. In 
other words the early Gothic monuments of fle-de- 
France, themselves, fail to exhibit this Cistercian in- 
fluence. 

The Cistercian theme is dominant as well in the 
analysis of Suger’s personality and ideas, of those of 
Geoffrey of Léves and Peter of Celle, Bishops of 
Chartres, and of Villard de Honnecourt. Villard does 
indeed discuss the plan of a Cistercian church, drawn 
ad quadratum as well as “musical” proportions, but not 
to the exclusion of a number of other devices and 
theories. Geoffrey of Léves was undoubtedly a friend 
and admirer of St. Bernard of Clairvaux; but I cannot 
agree with von Simson that Suger was deeply influ- 
enced by Cistercian aesthetics. Suger was fundamentally 
a politician and a statesman. Undoubtedly he realized 
that he would fare no better than Abelard, and prob- 
ably not as well, if he gave battle or disagreed openly 
with the fiery Saint. Suger, we are told, lived in a 
simple cell and slept on a straw mat. He reformed the 
conduct of his monastery in accord with St. Bernard’s 
clamorings. But there is nothing Cistercian in Suger’s 
peasant admiration of splendid ceremonies or his un- 
abashed ogling at beautiful jewels, golden altars, or 
rich vestments. I cannot find Cistercian elements in 
Suger’s church, quite to the contrary I believe this choir 
was Suger’s answer to Bernard, and it spoke much 
more eloquently than words. 

Another influence on the first Gothic, or as von 
Simson has written, “on the age of St. Bernard” was 
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the spell exerted by “the art of the Greek Church” 
(p. 152). This Byzantine influence, he claims, “was 
certainly a powerful and important factor” (p. 46) in 
the art of Lorraine, where the earliest manifestations 
of the “new” (i.e. Gothic) style occurred. There is, 
however, no demonstration of how these Byzantine 
forms manifested themselves. Such forms unquestion- 
ably may be found in Norman Sicily; but I do not 
follow the logic which states that “given the close 
political and cultural ties that just then existed between 
Capetian France and Norman Sicily, a common source 
(i.e. Byzantine) of inspiration for both mosaics (in the 
Palatine Chapel at Palermo) and sculptures (west 
facade of Chartres) appears entirely plausible.” In fact 
von Simson’s equation of Byzantine and Romanesque 
architecture, in both of which, it seems, “‘structure is a 
necessary but invisible means to an artistic end,” (p. 4) 
raises questions about his definition of Byzantine and 
certainly of Romanesque architecture. 

More important in von Simson’s definition of the 
first Gothic is his concept of “geometric functionalism.” 
Few scholars today would dispute his emphasis of the 
importance of geometry in mediaeval aesthetics. It is 
my opinion, though, that it served as a tool, as a means 
to an end, to the same degree that it existed as a basis 
of aesthetic reasoning. Villard de Honnecourt’s art de 
geometrie is more functional, i.e. a way of designing 
things, than it is an abstract principle. This is perhaps 
why the mediaeval distinction between art as technical 
knowledge and science as abstract theory is often con- 
fusing and yet important to keep in mind. The medi- 
aeval mason was first and foremost a practical builder. 
His philosophy, if he ever stopped to think of it as such, 
was rudimentary, concerned more with the satisfactory 
achievement of a task than in its theological implica- 
tions. The rules of thumb, which guided the way he 
did things, were respected for their usefulness, not for 
their venerability. He respected those “giants” who had 
devised or discovered the basic principles of his trade, 
but he was proud of the new results, which his own in- 
genuity had enabled him to discover. 

Geometry, of course, was the handmaiden of music; 
and since music was synonymous with the liturgy, it 
was natural that principles that guided the presentation 
of the mass should be appropriate for the architecture 
that provided its setting. Von Simson’s emphasis of 
musical theory is accordingly appropriate, but at times 
his analogies are confusing and even unmindful of im- 
portant twelfth century innovations. In his comparison 
of Saint Michael’s at Hildesheim and Chartres (pp. 
212-215) he suggests that the proportions of Saint 
Michael’s are “polyphonic” and those of Chartres 
“symphonic.” Obviously he is not speaking in mediaeval 
terms here, for if polyphonic might be applicable, sym- 
phonic certainly is not. One wonders, as well, why he 
did not investigate the particular qualities of twelfth 
century polyphonic music. Why is there no mention of 
the famous school of Notre-Dame in Paris, or Léonin 
or Perotin, whose new polyphonic organa were cer- 
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tainly sung at Chartres as the new cathedral was rising? 
If we are to emphasize analogies with music, is it right 
to ignore the characteristic music of the period? 

Von Simson’s erudition is so impressively displayed 
in the copious footnotes and meticulous bibliography 
that it is surprising to discover omissions or oversights. 
In fact the general impression on the reader, as evident 
in the Times Literary Supplement quoted at the be- 
ginning of this review, is that all the possible sources 
have been investigated and if they are not ali men- 
tioned, it is because they have been found wanting. 
This, of course, may be dangerously misleading, par- 
ticularly for the amateur reader or beginning student. 
One such omission is any reference to the writings of 
Rupert of Deutz, particularly relating to the Trinity, 
which in all likelihood were of importance in shaping 
the iconography of Saint-Denis. The significance of 
these texts is not only in their content but also in the 
fact that they represent a “northern” school of think- 
ing, independent of the great schools at Chartres or 
Paris. They open other vistas which must be investi- 
gated if we are to presume that the influences on Suger 
and his contemporaries have been adequately investi- 
gated. There are also surprising analogies between 
von Simson’s brief comparison of Chartres cathedral 
and Noyon at the end of his text (pp. 228-231) with 
Jean Bony’s more thorough analysis of Bourges Cathe- 
dral and Notre-Dame in Paris,’ although von Simson 
evidently was not aware of Bony’s article, since he 
makes no mention of it. Scholars are always prone to 
display their knowledge by calling attention to lacunae 
in their colleagues’ bibliographies. It would be pedantic 
to try to complete von Simson’s bibliography, which 
must be recognized as one of the most thorough and 
up-to-date references available. It reflects the serious- 
ness of his research and the breadth of his knowledge. 

One final comment, before turning to the buildings 
themselves, relates to the theory that the Romanesque 
style was outmoded by “1130 or so” when “in sculp- 
ture and monumental painting, in book illumination 
and the goldsmith’s art, a new style emerged that con- 
trasted sharply with the style of the preceding period” 
(p. 45). Here, as in other instances, the scholar regrets 
that von Simson did not see fit to elaborate further or 
to substantiate his observations by more adequate evi- 
dence. Von Simson is perfectly aware of the fact that 
the Romanesque style persisted in many localities even 
into the thirteenth century. But he does not explain, if 
a new style “emerged almost simultaneously in France 
and England, in Germany and Italy” (p. 46) in the 
1130's, why the first Gothic appeared exclusively in 
the buildings of the fle-de-France until late in the 
twelfth century. Von Simson’s generalizations must 
often have seemed so compelling to him that they led 
him into what might be termed a reverse anagogical 
system. Instead of proceeding from the material to the 
immaterial, the theories are propounded before the 
material facts have all been assembled and the way 
back to the facts is often elusive. 


2. Jean Bony, “L’édifice comme univers,” L’Art et le destin; Cahiers de medicine de France, Paris, 1949, pp. 21-29. 
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III. Let us, finally, examine von Simson’s theories 
about the three buildings which he makes the foci of his 
study: Saint-Denis, Sens, and Chartres. 

The Royal Abbey of Saint-Denis, as rebuilt by 
Abbot Suger, was certainly intended to glorify both 
the resurgent monarchy and the Abbey itself. In the 
midst of the uncertainties of the feudal regime, it was 
a militant symbol of order and security, not in the Ro- 
manesque sense of a retreat, of protection from a hostile 
world, but as an assertion of triumphant Christianity, 
where people could find courage and inspiration. Von 
Simson recognizes this, but his analysis stresses the 
abstract political and philosophical raisons d’étre rather 
than more realistic, human motives. In some detail he 
cites the evidence of the Chansons de Geste and other 
literature, of Suger’s own actions, and of political 
events, which indicate that one of Suger’s major am- 
bitions was to make Saint-Denis the religious and 
political center of France. He does not mention the 
possibility that Abbot Hilduin in the ninth century may 
have had similar ambitions for Saint-Denis. Perhaps 
this was another aspect of the twelfth century renovatio 
of Carolingian ideas, interpreted rather naively by 
Suger. Yet what may seem naive to us today may well 
have seemed astute and plausible in the twelfth century. 

The analysis of Suger is perceptive except in the 
interpretation of his artistic abilities, of Suger as pos- 
sessing “the knowledge as well as the enthusiasm of an 
amateur architect” (pp. 96-98). I do not think that it 
is necessary to insist on Suger’s artistic abilities, unless 
one is trying to demonstrate “how and in what manner 
an intellectual experience impinged upon the creative 
process within the artist’s mind” (p. 102). There is 
ample proof that Suger was an energetic, enthusiastic, 
and capable “leader.” His particular genius, though, 
lay in his ability to recognize creative talent. During 
his travels, which von Simson does not adequately 
identify, Suger had the opportunity of visiting most of 
the active “chantiers” not only throughout France, but 
also in the Rhineland and Italy. When, as Suger says, 
he summoned artists “from many lands,” he had the 
intelligence to give them a free hand, to encourage 
them to create something splendid, something new. 
With the help of his educated monks, he directed the 
iconographical programs of the sculpture, the stained 
glass windows, and the choir decorations. His admin- 
istrative abilities provided the funds, which removed 
any necessity of compromise with economic or material 
resources. The new church at Saint-Denis was made 
possible by Suger, but it was the team of artists, working 
in a free, uninhibited environment, who created the 
building and its decoration. One might also observe 
that the statement identifying Suger as “the first sys- 
tematic historian since antiquity” minimizes the writ- 
ings, for instance, of Gregory of Tours or of the 
Venerable Bede, as well as of the many anonymous 
monastic chroniclers. But von Simson is not the first 
modern historian to have made such a claim for Suger’s 
historical writings. 

Von Simson states with assurance that “we know 
the archetype that Suger’s church was designed to 


resemble” (p. 136), i.e., the “Solomonic temple.” His 
identification of the architectural prototypes that led 
to the building of Saint-Denis is less convincing. It is 
an oversimplification to select merely Normandy and 
Burgundy as the regions in which the technical and 
aesthetic experience behind Saint-Denis is to be found. 
The western portions, comprising the first building 
campaign, consist of more than a facade, a porta coelt. 
With two stories and three upper chapels, they con- 
stitute a typical “westwork,” with its many “royal” con- 
notations to be found especially in the Rhineland. Von 
Simson accurately describes these western portions (p. 
99) but he fails to recognize them as a “westwork.” 
The three doorways of the facade are described as the 
portals of heaven, and there is some hint as to the 
complexity of the stylistic antecedents of the figure 
sculpture. May the portals, with their rich and closely 
integrated sculpture, not also have been an attempt to 
represent the Christian Universe, the encyclopedia of 
the Christian world? In other words were they not an 
early prototype for the great Gothic Summae? In this 
connection are not the opening passages of Suger’s 
“little book,” the De Consecratione, reflective of Abe- 
lard’s insistent questioning, of his Sic et Non, which 
provided a dialectic basis for scholasticism as well as 
being reflective of John the Scot’s commentary on the 
Areopagiticat And finally if we are to look in manu- 
scripts of the “Channel style” for possible early experi- 
ments leading to the statue column, should we not also 
look at the actual jamb and relief figures that are to be 
found on many Italian portals? 

The significance of Suger’s choir as “one of the 
epoch-making buildings in the history of architecture” 
(p. 99) is properly accented by von Simson. Even 
though the supports, i.e. columns, do not “lie on axes 
radiating from the center of the choir” (p. 117) as 
claimed by von Simson, who must have been misled 
by Gall’s diagrammatic plan, it is a very sophisticated 
structure. We shall have to search further though than 
Saint-Martin-des-Champs, if we are to discover its 
secret. 

In the relatively few pages devoted to the Cathedral 
of Sens, we are given the impression that it is significant 
both because of its early date—“‘its plan may even ante- 
date Suger’s St.-Denis” (p. 142)—and because of its 
austere, Cistercian-like qualities. Although it is possible 
that work may have been started on the very eastern 
extremity of the new choir at Sens in the 1130’s, there 
is also evidence in the rib-vaults of the ambulatory 
that these Gothic vaults were not planned from the 
beginning. In brief, it is quite possible that the early 
plan of Sens was still essentially Romanesque and that 
the structure became Gothic only after it had been 
begun—probably after Saint-Denis had presented the 
new style. One important feature of Sens is not stressed 
by von Simson. It is the fact that it did not have a real 
transept when it was first built. It was therefore a contin- 
uous interior volume, flanked by a continuous aisle that 
encircled the choir with only one radiating chapel. This 
search for unity was culminated in the magnificent in- 
terior volumes of Bourges Cathedral, which, although 
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it was contemporary with the new building at Chartres 
and is certainly one of the great Gothic achievements, is 
mentioned in only one footnote by von Simson. 

Notre-Dame at Chartres provides von Simson with 
an admirable opportunity to investigate not only the 
intellectual but also the economic environment which 
produced a cathedral. Although Chartres enjoyed na- 
tional, and even international, renown in the twelfth 
century, the circumstances of its rebuilding after the 
fire of 1194 are not presented as being so exceptional 
as to preclude its study as informative about cathedral 
building in general. The organization of the chapter, 
its relations with the town and with the diocese, the 
corporate existence of artisans’ guilds are examined, 
without attempting to document every detail. In spite 
of von Simson’s cautions, which are carefully voiced, 
the attempt to estimate the chapter’s or the Dean’s 
income, and by inference the possible cost of the cathe- 
dral, in the equivalent terms of today’s (1956's) dollar 
is dangerous. Although the uninitiated are always press- 
ing for such estimates, the results inevitably must be so 
tentative, and so persuasively misleading, that most 
scholars avoid the temptation. 

Our summary of the text discloses von Simson’s 
major thesis concerning the building itself—its es- 
sentially conservative character. In view of the degree 
to which the earlier foundations influenced the dimen- 
sions of the new building, such conservatism might be 
expected. But von Simson, himself, finds it difficult to 
maintain his thesis and at the same time to give credit 
to the strikingly original genius of the “master of 
Chartres.” His arguments to identify the reactionary 
intellectual environment of the Chapter of Chartres 
at the end of the twelfth century seem almost labored. 
At times he seems to contradict himself in accenting 
what is novel and daring in the new structure (p. 219). 
Perhaps because of this, some of the innovations, such 
as the exploitation of the flying-buttress, which made 
it possible to eliminate the tribune gallery and to give 
nearly equal dimensions to the main arcade and to the 
clearstory, are not adequately stressed. It is also an 
exaggeration to insist that Chartres is “without archi- 
tectural ornament” (p. 215). Such ornament is not 
restricted to the carving of capitals, or similar potentially 
ornate forms, but must include the mouldings of bases 
and abaci, of arches and ribs, the manner in which light 
is modeled by the structural members and wall surfaces. 
A glance at plate 38, which shows a view into the nave 
and south transept, will prove how erroneous it is to 
conceive of Chartres as an example of “severe and 
restrained” architecture. It is immensely sophisticated 
and superbly harmonious, qualities recognized by von 
Simson when he treats the classical character of Char- 
tres (pp. 227ff.). To state that the “master of Chartres 
seems . . . the enemy of everything that is emotional, 
ostentatious, novel” (p. 200) is to confuse the reader 
and to deny the master of Chartres the insight and 
genius, which enabled him to build for every succeeding 
generation. What von Simson has tried to describe at 
Chartres is the homogeneity, the truly classic character, 
of all of its parts. Yet no classic monument, whether 


it be on the Acropolis, in Gothic France, or in Renais- 
sance Rome, can rightly be termed “conservative.” 

A final problem, which may confuse the reader and 
remain unsatisfactory in its treatment for the scholar, 
is the question of proportions in the cathedral plan and 
elevation, and in the south tower (as presented by Pro- 
fessor Levy in the Appendix). Although the interior 
elevation and the facade and towers have been meas- 
ured by a professional surveyor, the selection of perti- 
nent, or significant, dimensions seems arbitrary and 
unconvincing. The identification of the golden section 
as the modus operandi for the architect is, indeed, 
provocative. Von Simson’s demonstration of its use in 
the plan and elevation of the nave, however, is assertive 
rather than persuasive. It also seems arbitrary, since 
he excludes the capitals of the shafts above the main 
piers in order to find the dimension, 13.85m, which 
will satisfy the golden-section sequence of ratios, al- 
though the capitals of the piers themselves are included 
in their measurement, 8.61m. A major problem facing 
anyone interested in mediaeval proportions is the basis 
for his measurements. Should they be structural, i.e. 
from axis to axis of piers and walls, or visual, that is 
from the inner surfaces. We have no absolute proof 
of how the mediaeval mason worked, or even of the 
fact that he was consistent in his use of one or the other 
system. Von Simson’s treatment of the proportions at 
Chartres, which might be of major significance in 
solving the “mason’s secret,” is too brief and too dog- 
matic to be considered conclusive. The same must be 
said of Professor Levy’s study of the south tower and 
the west facade. In the Appendix, though, the language 
and attitude of a twentieth century mathematician 
further obscure the results. If we are to learn how the 
mediaeval mason thought and worked, we must exert 
every effort to think in his terms and to design with his 
instruments, not to impose our ideas and methods, or 
even our terminology, on his. 

As this review is concluded I am aware of its par- 
ticular bias and of what may appear to be the excessively 
negative character of my comments. As an historian of 
mediaeval art, however, I was hopeful that von Sim- 
son’s Cathedral might finally bridge the gap between 
mediaeval aesthetics and mediaeval archaeology. Von 
Simson has certainly made an attempt to do this, as I 
trust my summary of the text has demonstrated. In 
many ways his results are more satisfactory than those 
achieved by Sedlmayr in his encyclopedic survey of 
Gothic art, the results of which were admittedly tenta- 
tive. But the fact that The Gothic Cathedral does not 
invoke, with consistent and accurate detail, the buildings 
themselves means that this effort must still be consid- 
ered a speculative one. Yet von Simson’s contributions 
to our understanding of the Gothic cathedral must not 
be overlooked or belittled. Unquestionably it is because 
these contributions are so significant that my review has 
been extended to these lengths. If the accent of my 
comments appears to be critical, I can only express the 
hope that we may in time find satisfactory answers to 
the many unanswered questions, so that von Simson’s 
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“image” of the Cathedral can be brought into focus in 
all its details. 

“In my Father’s house are many mansions” (John 
14:2). It has been von Simson’s privilege to show us 
how the mediaeval mind conceived of that house, and 
how in the building of his cathedrals he gave definition 
to the mansions to be found in it. 


SUMNER MC K. CROSBY 
Yale Unwersity 


KATE TRAUMAN STEINITZ, Leonardo da Vinci's Trat- 
tato della Pittura, Treatise on Painting, a Bibliog- 
raphy of the Printed Editions, 1651-1956, Copen- 
hagen, Munksgaard, 1958 (Library Research 
Monographs, Vol. 5). Pp. 244; 58 figs., $12.50. 


The saga of Leonardo’s Treatise on Painting (Trat- 
tato della Pittura) is interrupted by a number of 
tantalizing missing links. Did he complete it during 
his lifetime, and if so how was the material organized? 
Did he in fact have a fully developed plan for the 
Treatise? (Only more or less random notes are pre- 
served in his original sheets.) Assuming that he did, 
how accurately is that plan reflected in the various 
transcriptions that have come down to us? Why in any 
case did the first printed edition not appear until more 
than 130 years after his death, while a dozen other 
treatises on art, often strongly dependent on Leonardo, 
were published? And what was the special impetus that 
stirred a particular circle of mid-Baroque scholars and 
artists finally to get Leonardo into print? Most of 
these questions have been deeply pondered by Leonardo 
scholars, others have only been asked; few are likely 
ever to be answered conclusively, owing to lack of 
evidence. 

There is, moreover, another side to the Trattato 
saga, perhaps somewhat less mysterious but certainly 
no less tantalizing. This is the story of the actual re- 
mains of the Treatise (other than Leonardo’s own 
notes) in the form of manuscript copies and printed 
editions that have appeared continually for over four 
centuries. While this history adds little to our under- 
standing of the contents of the work, it is one of the 
most eloquent testimonies we have to the T’rattato’s 
enduring popularity and usefulness. Some forty-eight 
manuscript copies and sixty-two printed versions can be 
located in various libraries throughout the world, each 
with its own problems of authenticity, sources, and 
purpose. Only after a rigorous and disciplined study 
of this material do the true outlines of the history begin 
to emerge. It is just such a study that Mrs. Kate 
Trauman Steinitz has provided with her stately bibli- 
ography of the Trattato. Not only is her work con- 
clusive from the bibliographical point of view, but 
owing to her concise knowledge and realistic evaluation 
of the material it succeeds also in conveying the excite- 
ment of creative historical endeavor. 

Mrs. Steinitz’s compilation grew out of a practical 
problem existing in the Elmer Belt Library of Vin- 
ciana, that unique and worthy institution in Los Angeles 
of which she is librarian. Five unidentified and undated 
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manuscript copies of the T'rattato were in search of 
classification. The first step was to acquire for the 
library a complete file of all the editions of the T'rattato 
printed between 1651 and 1956, an accomplishment 
in collecting that is without duplicate. The next was to 
compile a photographic archive of all known manu- 
script copies. It soon became evident that only the most 
prominent manuscripts had been described, and those 
not satisfactorily, while many had never appeared in 
Vincian literature. The author then faced the task of 
organizing quantities of published information and, as 
she says, “‘a surprising mass of new manuscript material” 
into a coherent, integrated whole. 

Following an introduction which includes among 
other things a discussion of lost manuscript versions, the 
bibliography proper is divided into two major parts, the 
manuscript copies and the printed editions. The manu- 
script copies are subdivided into six groups (A-F) on 
the basis of their physical appearance and type of illus- 
trations. Preeminence is given to the Codex Vaticanus 
(Urbinas) 1270 as the ultimate source for all manu- 
script copies. This manuscript, which by itself consti- 
tutes Group A, is the transcript of Leonardo’s notes 
made under the supervision of Francesco Melzi (1491- 
1568), Leonardo’s friend, student, and heir. It in- 
cludes eight books, the so-called Paragone or Com- 
parison of the Arts (Book 1), the Treatise on Painting 
(Books 2, 3, and 4), and scientific observations (Books 
5-8). Group B is made up of twenty-three sixteenth 
and seventeenth century manuscript copies of the text 
abbreviated to Books 2, 3, and 4, with illustrations 
stylistically dependent on those of the Codex Vaticanus. 
Group C includes seven manuscripts made in prepara- 
tion for the first printed editions of 1651; they have 
the same abbreviated version of the text, but are 
illustrated with figure compositions based on drawings 
done by Nicolas Poussin at the behest of Cassiano dal 
Pozzo (1588-1657). Four manuscripts likewise pro- 
duced by Cassiano dal Pozzo and his assistants before 
1650, containing fragments of the Trattato combined 
with other chapters on scientific subjects, comprise 
Group D. Group E contains fourteen manuscripts 
copied after printed editions. Dating in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, these were theorists’ tools, 
preparations for new printed editions, and straightfor- 
ward labors of love. Group F is the Codex Huygens 
(Pierpont Morgan Library M.A. 1139, datable to 
1560-1580) containing Leonardo material, notably 
on linear perspective, unrecorded in any other source. 

The printed editions of the Trattato are classified 
in four groups according to their contents. The thirty- 
three editions in the first group are drawn from the 
abbreviated text of the Codex Vaticanus (Books 2, 3, 
and 4). The first printing was the twin editions of 
1651 in Italian and French edited by Du Fresne. They 
represent the fruits of Cassiano dal Pozzo’s research, 
transcriptions, and emendations, and Poussin’s new 
pictorial interpretations. They were brought out in 
the most elaborate baroque format, so changed from 
the manuscript preparations that Poussin recorded his 
shock, not to say disgust, at the results (cf. p. 148 for 
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quotations from his famous letter to Abraham Bosse). 
They nevertheless stood as the archetypes for 166 
years of Trattato editions, which differed considerably 
in presentation but repeated the same abbreviated text. 
Even after the complete text was printed in 1817, the 
abbreviated form continued to be issued throughout 
the nineteenth century and as late as 1942 (Spanish, 
Buenos Aires). The second group are the twenty-six 
editions with the whole text of the Codex Vaticanus 
(Books 1-8), of which the first was that of Manzi in 
1817. Ludwig’s bilingual edition of the full text in 
1882 was the first critical edition in the modern sense, 
laying the cornerstone for all further study of Leo- 
nardo’s literary works. Group 3 is two editions (1826, 
1923) of the Treatise on Water, and Group 4 is a 
fragmentary facsimile edition in French, illegally 
printed in 1901. 

Under each entry in both parts complete biblio- 
graphic analysis is given, plus general remarks on its 
significance within Vinciana. Almost nothing but praise 
can be offered on the physical make-up of the book. 
The complicated typography of bibliographic apparatus 
is handled with professional acumen and incredible ac- 
curacy. Only one minor suggestion comes to mind: of 
the excellent illustrations, those involving figures and 
diagrams might have been rendered somewhat more 
useful if the subject being illustrated could have been 
included in the caption. This would have made clear 
what problem the figure was intended to solve. 

In terms of her immediate bibliographical aims, Mrs. 
Steinitz makes many important contributions. At every 
step she coordinates her classification of the printed 
editions in the Belt collection with Ettore Verga’s 
Bibliografia Vinciana, 1493-1930 (1931). By so doing 
she is able not only to add certain editions overlooked 
by Verga and those printed after his publication, but 
she succeeds also in exposing as nonexistent three 
“host” editions included in his list (Verga 9, 30, and 
33). The table of contents of Codex Pinellianus (D 
467) in the Ambrosiana (Group B, 6), which was 
believed to be lost, she locates in Ms Montpellier H 267 
(Group D, 4). She relates to Leonardo studies for the 
first time a life of Matteo Zaccolini da Cesena (1590- 
1630), written by the hand of Cassiano dal Pozzo and 
also found in the Montpellier manuscript. Zaccolini 
was a painter, teacher of Domenichino, and Leonardo 
scholar who assisted Cassiano in the project of tran- 
scribing Trattato material. Mrs. Steinitz gives the 
biography in the original and in English translation. 
She also reprints in Italian and English the fascinating 
correspondence between Cassiano and Count Galeazzo 
Arconati and his son, concerning verification of and 
additions to manuscripts in Group D. Such pertinent 
documentation abounds throughout her book, presented 
always in the original language as well as in lucid 
English translations. The wealth of erudition, further- 
more, is rendered digestible by the network of internal 
cross-references the author has provided. 

Though primarily concerned with the restricted area 
of Trattato bibliography, the book offers much in- 
formation of general art historical interest. We learn, 
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for example, that one of the earliest bibliographies on 
art appears in the first Italian edition (Du Fresne, 
1651). Stylistic descriptions of the figure compositions 
illustrating all versions of the T'rattato are set forth in 
terms that clearly define the variations the author has 
observed. We get to know intimately the knotty prob- 
lem of isolating Poussin’s original illustrations from 
the welter of workshop copies. Several contenders are 
calmly dismissed by the author’s ingenious use of trans- 
parent tracings of drawings, taken from ms Belt 36 
(Group C, 4). With these she could distinguish the 
manuscripts traced from the same master drawings, 
and those traced from reversed engravings in printed 
editions. The problem of finding the master drawings 
among the remaining possibilities, however, is more 
difficult, and Mrs. Steinitz’s choice may not be the 
final one (cf. L. H. Heydenreich’s introduction to the 
McMahon edition of the Treatise on Painting, Prince- 
ton, 1956, vol. 1, p. xvi, n. 19). 

Some of the book’s most significant contributions to 
art historical scholarship come in the form of concrete 
problems for further study suggested by Mrs. Steinitz’s 
work. She states (pp. 45-70, esp. p. 46) that her 
analysis of manuscript Group B presents the raw 
material for the unsolved question of the source for 
abbreviated versions of the Trattato text. Variations 
from the Codex Vaticanus within the twenty-three 
manuscripts of the group have led scholars to postulate 
a second full-length archetype. Mrs. Steinitz herself 
prefers the idea of an abbreviated archetype. The real 
solution may still lie buried in the facts, to be uncov- 
ered by an art historian with a bibliophilistic turn of 
mind, 

The solution to a broader, more important Vincian 
problem is also plotted by Mrs. Steinitz in her work 
on the bibliography as a whole. The cavalcade of artists 
—Cellini, Federigo Zuccaro, Guido Reni, Goethe 
among them—who are known to have read Leo- 
nardo’s original notes or who owned or even made 
their own copies, gives a concrete record of the en- 
thusiasm and devotion aroused by Leonardo’s ideas. 
And simply observing the languages and dates of pub- 
lished editions as they appeared in country after country 
(Dutch, 1682; English, 1721; German, 1724; Span- 
ish, 1784; Russian, 1934; Polish, 1953) reveals the 
sphere of Leonardo’s influence as it increases and ex- 
pands. The critical task of mapping the Master’s influ- 
ence (other than in the work of his Milanese circle) 
proves vague and unwieldy when based upon visual 
evidence alone. Heydenreich predicted (op.cit., p. xxii, 
n. 36) that “a systematic study of the various groups 
of copies after Leonardo would give us valuable in- 
formation about the interest which Leonardo attracted 
in the Cinquecento. . . .” Now, armed with Mrs. 
Steinitz’s superlative bibliography, the art historian has 
a tangible guide to a precise definition of Leonardo’s 
role in the formulation of painting theories and styles 
in the centuries that followed his death. 


MARILYN ARONBERG LAVIN 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
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LUDWIG sCHUDT, Italienreisen im 17. und 18, Jahr- 
hundert, Vienna, Schroll-Verlag, 1959. Pp. 448; 
129 figs. pM 86.50. 


Intensive studies of the art of the Baroque period 
have brought a steadily increasing demand for Italian 
source books such as those by Baglione, Mancini, and 
others. Travel books of the period, however, except for 
such authors as Evelyn, de Brosses, Cochin, and one 
or two others, are rarely found in dealers’ catalogues, 
perhaps because as source books it is difficult to know 
whether the author presents original information or 
merely repeats statements from earlier books. For ex- 
ample, Goethe in his Italian travels used “Volkmann” 
as his guidebook, and he undoubtedly was influenced by 
Volkmann in his choice of places to visit. Indeed, there 
are passages in his Italian travels in which Goethe dis- 
putes Volkmann. Schudt’s studies reveal that Volkmann 
did nothing more than provide a free translation of a 
book published in 1769 by the eminent French scientist, 
Joseph Jéréme Lalande. That Lalande, and not Volk- 
mann, was Goethe’s adviser is probably of considerable 
interest to Goethe experts. This kind of knowledge 
comes to light through Schudt’s meticulous examina- 
tion of the numerous travel reports of the period; and 
it is this careful analysis that is the basis of this book 
on Italian travels in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries (up to about 1750). The title is most de- 
cidedly an understatement, for the text of 450 quarto 
pages offers nothing less than a history of Italian civili- 
zation of the period, accurately documented and en- 
riched with generous quotations. 

As librarian of the Bibliotheca Hertziana in Rome, 
and the author of the Guide di Roma (1930), Schudt 
has studied his subject for over a quarter of a century. 
He must have outlined a comprehensive plan in order 
to encompass the wide variety of subjects included; and 
the fact that none of the topics is allotted more space 
than is reasonably needed is proof of the tightly or- 
ganized pattern in which the book was conceived and 
executed. The harmonious arrangement of such hetero- 
geneous material makes for stimulating reading and 
permits the text to move swiftly to the climax. 

The first third of the book (over 134 pages) is con- 
cerned with guide books and travel reports, the latter 
arranged first by the nationality of the traveler, and 
then, within these categories, according to the purpose 
of the journey. Schudt begins with a discussion of 
the kind of literature normally used in preparing for 
a journey or to take on the journey. In doing so, the 
author admits that it is not always easy to distinguish 
between a guidebook and a travel account, since fre- 
quently an early travel account became a guidebook 
for the next generation. Probably the first guidebook 
was published in 1518 by the Frenchman, Jacques 
Signot, but like other guides of the early sixteenth 
century, it was a meager product. The first guide of 
genuine interest, Descrittione di tutta Italia, was written 
by the Dominican friar Leandro Alberti of Florence 
and published in 1550. The usefulness of this book 
is evident in the number of authors who based their 
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own works on it, until Alberti was replaced by the 
Flemish author, Franz Schot, who published his 
Itinerari Italiae in 1600. Reprinted, amended and am- 
plified, this tome served for more than a hundred years, 
though there was no lack of other less valuable guide- 
books. With the passage of time, points of interest 
changed or others were added, and new guidebooks 
were written. French writers seemed to be the most 
successful, among these Maximilien Misson was easily 
the most popular, though his Nouveau voyage, pub- 
lished in 1691, differed markedly from the others, since 
Misson was a Protestant. Following Misson, Francois 
Deseine, a French bookseller living in Rome, in 1699 
brought out another Nouveau voyage, containing gen- 
eral information rather than personal opinions. A prac- 
tical and widely used book was Thomas Nugent’s 
Grand Tour (1749), primarily for those gentlemen 
who took the grand tour to complete their education. 
More important than Nugent’s book was the travel 
book published in 1766 by the Abbé Jéréme Richard, 
entitled Description historique. The Abbé, a man of 
many interests, and a keen observer of Italian society, 
was also a man of discernment and sound judgment of 
Italian art. 

In a period of rapidly growing interest in Italy, and 
only a few years after Richard’s book, the astronomer 
and encyclopedist Joseph Jérd6me Lalande, mentioned 
earlier, wrote Voyage d’un Frangois (1769). This 
work in seven cumbersome volumes, a report of two 
years of studies in Italy (six months was usually re- 
garded as a minimum), gave many practical hints about 
inns, stagecoach connections and so on along with anti- 
quarian subjects. 

While men like Lalande and Richard do mention 
objects of art, their writings are by no means books on 
“art appreciation,” as we might call it today. The 
desire to contemplate art as such did not develop until 
the end of the seventeenth century. Perhaps the first 
book intended as a guide for the traveler in his quest 
for art was written by the Venetian painter Giacomo 
Barri. His Viaggio pittoresco (1671)—significantly 
translated into English—lists the “most important 
paintings in Italy.” The next publication of this kind, 
An Account of Some of the Statues . . . , was written 
by two Englishmen, Jonathan Richardson and his son, 
in 1722. The Richardsons, connoisseurs and dealers, 
not only gave an account of the most important sculp- 
tures, drawings, and pictures, but also attempted to 
evaluate these objects. Undoubtedly, no English trav- 
eler of the first half of the eighteenth century would 
have been without Richardson on his “grand tour.” 
Half a century after the Richardsons, Charles-Nicolas 
Cochin published his Voyage d’Italie (1758), a book 
written on a far higher level than that of the Richard- 
sons. Cochin was an educated man and an artist of 
fine taste, whose judgment still commands respect, 
though with reservations because of the prejudices of 
his time. 

Schudt’s next and much more voluminous chapter 
deals with the bulk of the travel books, many of which 
were also used as guides. Again the reader is returned 
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to the early fifteenth century, the age of pilgrimages, 
when the writing of travel reports was begun. Pilgrim- 
ages to Rome resulted in descriptions of that city, par- 
ticularly of its churches; and since most of the pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy Land started in Venice, a number of 
more or less extensive descriptions of that city are, 
fortunately, still extant. This chapter is one which 
Schudt treated exhaustively in his Guide di Roma, an 
annotated bibliography published in 1930. 

A book of special interest among the vast literature 
of the sixteenth century is Michel de Montaigne’s 
notes of his travels of 1580-1581. Written during a 
journey primarily for a cure at the Italian spas, but not 
published until 1774, these notes retain their original 
freshness; and the report, written in the essayist’s bril- 
liant style, is unaffected by any of the fashionable trends. 
Montaigne’s day-to-day experiences and thoughts often 
culminate in poignant observations. Another author of 
the late sixteenth century, an Englishman, Fynes 
Moryson, journeyed through Europe into Poland and 
even ventured into parts of Asia Minor. An educated 
man and an erudite author, Moryson in his [tinerary 
(1617) relates his experiences in so pleasant and leis- 
urely a way that the hiatus between his time and our 
own is almost nonexistent. In Tuscany he writes with 
equal interest of the Tribuna in the Uffizzi and the 
mulberry trees along the roads planted by the Grand 
Duke to promote his silk industry. 

The majority of books published after 1600 were 
reports of the grand tour taken by noblemen and 
scholars. Frequently, in the case of the German princes, 
they themselves wrote of their travels; sometimes the 
accounts were done by the savants and cavaliers who 
accompanied the gentlemen. Probably the best known 
author and the one most quoted in English speaking 
countries was John Evelyn, whose travel notes written 
between 1644 and 1646 were not published until 1818, 
and then incompletely. ‘The most interesting parts of 
Evelyn’s books are those in which he gives his personal 
appraisals of works of art and writes of his interest in 
contemporary artists. Indeed Evelyn sought every oc- 
casion to mix with artists, and remembering his close 
association with the great connoisseur of art, the Duke 
of Arundel, it could hardly have been otherwise. 

Many German travel books by princes and others 
confirm the common knowledge that, like Diirer, all 
Germans were longing for the sun of Italy and yearn- 
ing to pay tribute to the Latin spirit. One of the travel 
books later used as a guide was the Neueste Reisen, pub- 
lished by Johann Georg Keyssler in 1740, and fre- 
quently reprinted. Among the numerous English books 
of the period the best known were probably those by 
Richard Lassels (1670), John Ray (1673), and 
Philip Skippon (1752). A book of singular interest was 
written by Bishop Gilbert Burnet (1686), who devoted 
his studies to the social aspects of the country. John Ad- 
dison gave a special distinction to his account (1705) 
through the introduction, by way of illustration, of 
passages from classical authors in his descriptions of 
works of art or ancient sites. To Edward Wright 
(1722) we owe some fascinating remarks on art, 
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especially concerning Italian painting, and Tobias 
Smollett’s book (1766) is rich in information not 
mentioned by other authors, though Smollett himself 
was a querulous and irritable traveler, unwilling to put 
up with mishaps and inclined to protest inconveniences. 
Samuel Sharp, a physician who stayed in Naples for 
some time around 1765-1766, was another elegant but 
critical writer. 

Two of the most interesting series of letters about 
Italy of the period between 1740-1786 were by good 
fortune preserved and published, though only after the 
death of the writers, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
(1763) and Sir Horace Mann (1876). The charm 
and value of Lady Montagu’s letters, most of them to 
her daughter, lie in the clarity and vivacity with which 
she reports on the many aspects of her long years of 
sojourn in town and country. She writes of the people 
she meets, the operas she attends, the elegance of the 
apartments she visits: all this and hundreds of happen- 
ings are vividly recorded. Sir Horace Mann resided in 
Florence for forty years, one of his duties being to 
keep an eye on the Pretender, who lived in Rome. Sir 
Horace apparently had ample time to study the art 
market, entertain distinguished guests, and attend to 
the many matters his friend Horace Walpole requested 
of him in the correspondence carried on over the years. 
What a wealth of intimate knowledge of day-to-day 
life would have escaped us had these letters been lost! 
Another Italian resident of many years was the painter 
John Russell. The distinction of his letters, published 
in 1750, may be gauged by the fact that once they were 
believed to have been written by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
From Russell’s sharp observations we learn much of 
his opinions and those of others on aesthetics. Perhaps 
the most interesting point about these letters is the fact 
that Russell was one of the first to realize the signifi- 
cance of the excavations at Herculaneum. 

While English travel literature is rich in providing 
much of the “petite histoire” so important for an under- 
standing of the period, French writers had a far more 
real understanding of Italy and its traditions. Of the 
extraordinary sequence of French authors introduced 
by Schudt, only a few can be mentioned: Audeber 
(1660), Balthasar de Monconys (1665/6), Jouvin 
de Rochefort (1672), Jacob Spon (1679), Marquis 
de Seignelay (travel taken in 1671, published 1867), 
Claude Jordan (1693), Jean Mabillon (1724), de 
Blainville (1767). 

One of the most brilliant observers was the Marquis 
de Montesquieu. While his main purpose was to study 
the laws of Italy (1728-1729), the constitutions of its 
states and the face of its society, he also found time to 
write an essay on the “maniére gothique,” giving his 
opinions on art. The author strongly condemns Palma 
and Tintoretto for their “forced attitudes,” but praises 
the classical trends of the Carracci and makes the sur- 
prising apergu on Borromini that his art was “gothique 
mise en régle.” Contrary to most visitors to Naples, who 
were overwhelmed by the splendor of its churches, 
Montesquieu thought that in Naples it is easier to spoil 
one’s taste than to improve it. Ten years after Mon- 
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tesquieu, Charles de Brosses (1739-1740) visited Italy 
and described it in letters he sent home. First published 
in 1798, a complete edition of the letters appeared 
finally in 1931. Perhaps this account is the most im- 
portant work among the eighteenth century travel re- 
ports. In any case, it is an excellent source from which 
to judge the aesthetic taste of the period. Though de 
Brosses is impressed by the chapel of St. Ignatius in the 
Gest, his predilections for antique art and for the 
elements of the classical epoch are very apparent. Schudt 
draws attention to the fact that the commonly used 
edition of de Brosses, arranged by Romain Colomb, 
omits some of the most essential annotated lists of works 
of art of which de Brosses approved and upon which 
he commented. 

French literature on Italy reached its apogee with 
de Brosses, and afterwards Schudt turns to writers of 
other countries. Among these the letters and diaries 
of the Swedish Count Nicodemus Tessin the Younger, 
written during his two journeys to Italy in 1673 and 
1687/8, deserve attention. As a renowned architect, 
Tessin frequently accompanies detailed descriptions 
with matter-of-fact drawings. From Tessin, too, we 
learn much about north Italian buildings not often 
reported on in such detail (e.g. the palaces of Turin 
and Genoa). It may be noted that Tessin was not im- 
pressed by Guarini but praised Bernini highly. What 
lends additional interest to Tessin’s opinions is the 
fact that he was in close contact with the artists and 
craftsmen of his time. 

The second part of Schudt’s book (about 300 pages) 
is devoted to an analysis of the contents of travel books 
according to the subjects treated—geography, political 
conditions, architecture, painting, aesthetics, etc. All of 
these are discussed exhaustively and could serve as 
starting points for special studies in the various fields. 
Schudt’s detailed studies of Italian civilization should 
be of great value also in conveying a better understand- 
ing of the ideas and attitudes of travelers and connois- 
seurs in their thoughts about the various aspects of Italy. 
To indicate the thoroughness of these chapters, it is 
interesting to note how closely the chapter headings 
compare with the sections of the exhibition // settecento 
a Roma, held in the spring of 1959. Indeed the material 
assembled in this exhibition could well have illustrated 
the eighteenth century period discussed in Schudt’s 
book. 

The last chapter (about 100 pages) deals with the 
travelers’ opinions on art and with changing attitudes. 
There is included a study of the relationship of the 
traveler to antiquity, the Middle Ages, etc., up to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, each chapter being 
subdivided by sections on architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. This section of the book is even more thor- 
oughly documented than the preceding ones, and a 
footnote containing a reference to the Cathedral of 
Milan will list not only pertinent references from 
various authors, but will quote directly or sum up briefly 
whatever the author may have to say. There are a 
number of useful reprints from passages by Furttem- 
bach, Spon, and others whose books are not easily 
available. A copious bibliography of travel books, giving 
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their present locations, and a particularly valuable list 
of old collections arranged by cities with quotations 
from authors who mention the collections are also 
added. Reproductions from over 100 paintings, draw- 
ings and prints, many of them difficult to find, ac- 
company the text. 

There is always the question for what particular 
audience a book has been written. In this case the 
answer is that Schudt’s book can be put to many uses; 
it serves students in many fields of Italian civilization, 
and it is an indispensable guide through a rather un- 
wieldy mass of literature. Every scholar will be grate- 
ful to the author who has cut through this mass and 
provided such a fine tool for the dissection of the 
material, 

However, the value of the book would be under- 
estimated if it were regarded solely as a chart through 
Italian travel literature. The book offers a clear pano- 
rama of the ideas and opinions through which the Euro- 
pean spirit crystallized. All along the painful history of 
Europe, when the inequalities of unending wars inflicted 
such misery on the people, there was always present 
the idea of immortal Rome, caput mundi, the focus of 
Christian thought and the core of humanism based on 
the rock of classic antiquity; and Schudt’s book shows 
how this ideal was reflected in those who were priv- 
ileged to experience it. 

Travelers from the various countries may have re- 
acted differently, but somehow they all struggled 
toward the same goal—the unity of European spirit; 
and no European striving for refinement and under- 
standing could have hoped for attainment without 
having known Italy. As Dr. Johnson once put it, “A 
man who has not been in Italy is always conscious of 


an inferiority.” 
HANS HUTH 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, Discourses on Art, edited by 
Robert R. Wark, San Marino, Calif., The Hunting- 
ton Library, 1959. Pp. 321; 24 pls. $10.00. 


“Your excellence, not only in the art over which 
you have long presided with unrivalled fame, but also 
in philosophy and elegant literature, is well known 
to the present, and will continue to be the admiration 
of future ages”: thus Boswell, in his dedication to 
Reynolds of the Life of Johnson. And Edmund Burke, 
too: “To be such a painter, he was a profound and 
penetrating philosopher.” The admiration of future 
ages for the art of Sir Joshua has been less constant 
than Boswell expected; his fame knows many rivals; 
and perhaps there is not now, either in popular or 
critical estimation, a consensus on Reynolds’ rank as a 
painter. But through the vicissitudes that his art has 
known, Sir Joshua’s fifteen discourses on the philosophy 
of art have pretty well held their own. More than 
thirty editions, and various translations besides, testify: 
no other work in English on aesthetics or art criticism 
has been so long and so widely read, nor (the frenetic 
attacks of Blake, the considered criticisms of Hazlitt 
and Ruskin notwithstanding) so steadily held in esteem. 
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But the formal reverence that has been paid to the 
Discourses is more the cold esteem for an established 
classic than the familiar regard for a used and useful 
tool. Sir Joshua’s noble expression of the theory of ideal 
beauty has been set aside on a pedestal while the tides of 
taste have swept past it; the genre and sentimental 
painting of the nineteenth and the abstract art of our 
own century have seemed unrelated and unrelatable 
to the heroism of the grand style. Neither has Sir 
Joshua’s theory been brought into relation with the 
theories of generations since. The academic discourses 
have become academic indeed; and the men of modern 
times, though often nodding to Sir Joshua as the 
hierophant of a decayed tradition, have seldom at- 
tempted to translate his insights into the terms cur- 
rently fashionable, or their insights into his. Such trans- 
lation is not always possible, yet to attempt it would be 
to keep alive Reynolds’ voice in an age not spontane- 
ously sympathetic to his view of art nor even to the art 
to which his view is especially accommodated. Consider 
the distinction with which W6lfflin has made us all 
familiar, for instance—the distinction between classic 
art, that linear art of the draughtsman, planar, bounded, 
architectonic; and baroque art, that painterly art of 
recession and seeming freedom from delimitation. How 
much of this is to be found prefigured in Reynolds’ 
discrimination of the grand style of the Raphael frescoes 
from the Venetian elegance of Veronese and Tinto- 
retto! And yet, examined further, how imperfect the 
approximation. For Wolfflin, the Carracci and Guer- 
cino and their Bolognese fellows are baroque artists, 
allied in essence to Tintoretto and to Rembrandt; for 
Reynolds, the Bolognese belong with Raphael and 
Michelangelo as practitioners of the grand style, in 
radical opposition to the sensuous art of Venice—and 
Rembrandt is another thing yet. What for W6lfflin is 
only an analytical distinction is for Reynolds a hier- 
archy of excellence. Such likenesses, such differences 
should have been kept more alive, should enter more 
into our current thinking about art—should enrich, 
supplement, even correct current theories when these 
become narrow, impoverished, eccentric. 

Mr. Wark (who is curator of art collections at the 
Huntington) attempts no such correlation of Reynolds 
with the modern world; and perhaps he is wise not to 
do so, to keep his edition free of contentious matters, of 
applications and parallels that might antagonize. But, 
though Mr. Wark sticks to the eighteenth century in 
his introductory pages, let his readers not all do so! 
What Wark says about Reynolds’ place in his century 
is sober and decorous rather than novel or incisive. He 
employs, as so many have before him, the polarity of 
classic and romantic; but he employs it sensibly. There 
is not too much stress on those imaginary poles, the hy- 
perrational classicist we too often find in histories of taste, 
dismissing with disdain the most splendid efforts of art 
because they do not conform to a crystalline set of 
purely rational rules; or the mystic romanticist, plung- 
ing into the depths of his soul, there to intuit without 
rule or discipline the very essence of the universe. Nor 
does Wark adopt the scheme of portraying Reynolds 
as a divided soul, entangled in contradictions between 


conflicting loyalties, and recking not his own rede. No: 
he sees Reynolds as a man effecting a genuine com- 
promise between tradition and novelty, devising a co- 
herent system that remained stable through a long 
career. And I think he is certainly right in so doing; 
from no writer, perhaps, does a reader without pre- 
conceptions receive a stronger impression of a lofty 
unity, harmony, and balance. Mr. Wark does show 
that Reynolds fused with the long tradition of ideal 
beauty certain elements proper to his own era: an 
emphasis on association of ideas and on the influence 
of custom on our tastes; stress on the role of imagina- 
tion (also, be it added, of the senses) in the creation 
and appreciation of art; tolerant provision for a wide 
variety of styles, each with its appropriate excellence, 
alongside the sublimity of the grand style. 

And though not the first commentator to assert 
the consistency of Reynolds’ painting with his philoso- 
phizing, Mr. Wark is perhaps the first editor explicitly 
to disarm the sophistry of refuting a theory by alleging 
that the theorist did not himself practice it. Wark even 
includes two of Reynolds’ portraits to make his point 
visible: Theresa Palmer, one of Reynolds’ fresh and 
charming portraits of young girls; and Mrs. Siddons 
as the Tragic Muse. The latter is portraiture elevated 
by a tincture of the grand style; the former is natural, 
candid painting that aims at a likeness, and which 
achieves generality, Reynolds’ invariable criterion of 
excellence, not by eliminating what is momentary and 
individual, but by bringing the picture to completion 
as a whole, the parts fused into a unity. In his text, 
Mr. Wark refers us, too, to Reynolds’ sundry other 
styles—his combination of beauty and wit (Cupid as a 
Link Boy, a charming piece in this vein, is as graceful 
as clever); his “imitation” of the manners of a gallery 
of other artists, some of which are pictures of such ex- 
ceptional beauty that they could be scorned only by the 
inflexible. “Damn the man,” exclaimed Gainsborough, 
“how various he is!” And all of these manners—the 
grand style, the portrait naive but elegant, the “charac- 
teristic,” the “imitation” of a manner or borrowing of 
an attitude—all these are authorized by Reynolds’ 
theory, which is no Procrustean bed cut to the dimen- 
sions of Michelangelo but a generous accommodation 
for excellencies of many kinds and many ranks. 

Reynolds’ own painting seems to me more excellent 
than it does to Mr. Wark, though I advance my dif- 
ference tentatively. That Reynolds’ portraits are “no 
more successful pictorially . . . [and] generally less 
effective decoratively” than those of his immediate 
predecessors, Hogarth, Nattier, Crespi: this seems to 
me flatly false. Not only are they more various (which 
Wark stresses), but the best of them seem to me more 
brilliant taken singly. When Mr. Wark observes that 
much of the art produced elsewhere in Europe during 
Reynolds’ active life “appears, superficially at least, 
more beguiling and exciting than the work of this 
English portraitist,” his real judgment is cautiously 
withheld; to my taste, only Tiepolo and Fragonard 
among Reynolds’ contemporaries rank clearly higher— 
Tiepolo alone, perhaps, by Reynolds’ own standards. 

But this is by the way: I do not want to obscure by 
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niggling qualifications that I think Mr. Wark’s book 
a splendid production. The text is based, of course, on 
that of 1797, which Reynolds and Malone prepared 
together; and the variant readings of earlier editions, 
and that of 1798, are scrupulously entered. Reynolds’ 
many references to painting and painters, his many 
quotations and adaptations from other writers, are well 
annotated, save for an elusive few. Two dozen plates 
reproduce works which Reynolds discusses or which 
illustrate his points. Parmigianino and Poussin, Bernini 
and the Carracci: these reproductions are convenient 
to all, invaluable to a reader without the resources of a 
library. (Such a reader might perhaps need more of 
Michelangelo and Raphael than Mr. Wark provides, 
especially as popular books of prints usually give Raph- 
ael’s easel paintings, which Reynolds did not admire.) 
Mr. Wark incorporates much of the best of modern 
scholarship on Reynolds, and himself adds significantly 
to it; but as his purpose is rather to make the Discourses 
generally intelligible than to provide a treatise for schol- 
ars, he does not attempt to subsume all that is in (say) 
Mr. Hilles’ studies of Reynolds, nor to examine exhaus- 
tively Reynolds’ place in the history of art and criticism. 
Publisher and printer of the book have not been re- 
miss, for it is conveniently laid out and very handsome; 
convenient because collation and notes are on the pages, 
with references by numbered lines so that the text is 
unencumbered; handsome for spacious printing on fine 
paper. Such an edition is what has been needed; and 


here we have it. 
WALTER HIPPLE 


Cornell College 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, Drawings for a Living Archi- 
tecture, New York, Horizon Press (for the Bear 
Run Foundation, Inc. and the Edgar J. Kaufmann 
Charitable Foundation). Pp. 255; 200 figs., of 
which 75 in color. $35.00. 


A book of this sort has an unusually broad appeal as 
well as an inestimable documentary value. There is 
something here for everybody: for the historian and 
amateur of architecture, for the professional architect, 
and even for that broad, ill-defined “general” audience 
whose sensitivity toward modern architecture has been 
partly aroused by casual contact with abstract painting. 
This last, numerically large group has been drawn 
more to the work of Frank Lloyd Wright than to that 
of any other contemporary architect. The cause is not 
hard to find. Inherent in the oeuvre of Wright is a 
formal invention which, while not in any way lacking 
a solid, architectonic character, possesses a special dis- 
tinctive quality that appears, for lack of a better ex- 
pression, pictographic. Besides being picturesque (and 
here Wright is the heir of a long Anglo-American 
tradition) his idiomatic forms often seem to be distilled 
from some secret, highly evolved hieroglyphic script, 
and hence to be the bearers of concealed representa- 
tional or ideographic messages. For an audience whose 
taste in architecture and the decorative arts has been 
shaped by modern and even abstract painting, the 
presence of this illusory quality in Wright’s work is un- 


doubtedly comforting and has certainly contributed to 
his fame. Nowhere else is this pictographic quality of 
his architecture more apparent than in his drawings and 
sketches, and Mr. Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., the presumed 
but unproclaimed editor of the present collection, has 
shown a marked predisposition to emphasize those as- 
pects of Wright’s inventive genius in which the archi- 
tectural forms seem on the threshold of becoming a 
kind of sign language. 

This observation is advanced neither in praise nor 
blame but simply for purposes of clarification. Unlike 
the other inventive geniuses who have established the 
new forms of twentieth century art, his work is not 
easily (or, for that matter, fruitfully) compared with 
that of his contemporaries, except in the restricted area 
of historical filiations. In this last respect, he is the 
almost mythic paterfamilias of twentieth century archi- 
tecture; a kind of architectural Queen Victoria whose 
progeny of the first, and now also of the second genera- 
tion, dominates the forward wing as well as the rear 
guard of the profession. True, the Wrightian strain 
is not the only significant one out of which present-day 
building is evolving—nor is it the most readily visible 
one—and there are certainly others that are presently 
of greater consequence. Nonetheless the patriarch of 
Taliesin has been influential over a greater period of 
time than practically any other architect of the twentieth 
century. All the more reason, then, to search, on the 
morrow of his death, for the most personal, funda- 
mental characteristics of his art. The present volume 
would seem to contribute to this aim. Large in format, 
and, for the most part, well reproduced, this collection 
of drawings is a welcome addition to the already nu- 
merous and diversely shaped publications by, about, or 
on behalf of the master. 

A question, of course, should be raised concerning 
the status of any architect’s drawings. Needless to say, 
they are not the ultimate creation, the final work of art, 
but primarily a means of communication among archi- 
tect, client, and builder. Ideally, the architect should 
speak to the public by means of his finished buildings. 
Nor are all drawings themselves to be viewed on an 
equal basis. The first sketches are one thing, the presen- 
tation renderings another. The former give us a glimpse 
of the action involved in creation; they can range from 
the timid to the willful (and I am surprised to discover 
how controlled and disciplined these first inspirations 
of Wright’s usually are). As for the carefully finished 
renderings (often the work of assistants, we must as- 
sume), they often provide a confusing notion of the 
ultimate building’s real appearance, and not just for 
the untutored eye of the layman. Such familiar and 
well-photographed structures as the Ann Pfeiffer Chapel 
at Florida Southern College, Falling Water, on Bear 
Run, or §. C. Johnson and Son’s Research Tower, 
Racine, Wisconsin, as they appear in these drawings 
(pp. 28, 88-9, and 169 respectively), bear little or no 
relation to the mass, color, or texture of the executed 
monuments, and presumably these qualities were mat- 
ters of fundamental concern for Wright. On the other 
hand, some drawings do give a new perspective (liter- 
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ally, not figuratively) for a familiar monument, one 
striking example being the Richard Lloyd Jones house, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma (pp. 116-117). However, the style 
of this drawing still suggests nothing of the special 
effects that Wright obtained here with the concrete 
block. In short, the vision that went down on paper 
too frequently fails to conform with the effect provided 
by the ultimate building. The reviewer feels that these 
drawings (especially the elaborate colored pencil ones) 
frequently fail to give an honest measure of Wright’s 
intentions. Too often we are presented with radical 
and powerful monumental forms inappropriately ren- 
dered in a soft, faintly orientalizing pseudo-fin-de-siécle 
mode which is little more than a coarse, bloodless echo 
of the brilliant renderings done on Wright’s behalf in 
the old Oak Park Studio by Marion Mahony, some 
of which were included in the luxurious Wasmuth pub- 
lication, the Ausgefiihrte Bauten und Entwiirfe, of 
1910. 

It is most unlikely that the new Drawings for a Liv- 
ing Architecture will have anything like the historical 
importance of that early publication, or exert a major 
influence upon a younger generation to the same degree 
that the earlier one acted upon the future masters of 
the International Style. Yet a significant parallel is to be 
found in the collections of 1910 and 1959. In both 
instances a particular style of rendering and drawing 
modifies, and in certain cases even obscures, the char- 
acter of the actual buildings. If the European architects 
of 1910-1920 had known Wright’s work directly, 
through the variety of effect produced by the buildings 
themselves, rather than through the generalizing 
medium of the fragile, linear drawings reproduced by 
Wasmuth with extraordinary clarity, his achievement 
might have then seemed less of a revelation than that 
of Hoffmann, Mackintosh, or Loos themselves. ‘Today 
it is not always easy to understand the influence exerted 
by Wright on European architecture at this critical 
juncture, unless we take account of the special and 
unique appearance of the reproductions in the Ausge- 
fiihrte Bauten und Entwiirfe. Hence, while we may 
deplore the fictionalization of Wright’s buildings in 
these drawings and in the more recent ones published 
in the 1959 collection (and the responsibility rests with 
the master himself, and not his assistants), we cannot 
disregard their historical importance, especially as chan- 
nels of influence. 

The most significant illustrations in this new book 
are not the color reproductions, but the numerous early 
and spontaneous sketches reproduced in monochrome— 
autograph drawings that must have served in certain 
instances as the models that his studio utilized in pro- 
ducing the finished rendering. Notable is the pencil 
study of the legendary Yahara Boat Club, Madison (p. 
70), one that is very different from the more familiar 
view because of a different vantage point. In addition, 
there are equally illuminating interiors, also of an early 
date, such as the Oak Park Unity Church, the Dana 
House, Springfield, Illinois, and the Imperial Hotel 
(Tokyo) Ballroom (pp. 74, 206-207, and 240-241). 
This entire group is characterized by a deftness of 
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touch resulting in a very nearly impalpable line; yet, 
paradoxically, the beholder instinctively senses the pres- 
ence of architectural intention and in his imagination 
can give body and substance to the feathery calligraphy. 
These early works, together with subsequent prelim- 
inary sketches (as, for example, the tattered sheet 
showing the south elevation of Falling Water, on Bear 
Run, p. 90), have an authentic professional quality to 
them, and the pictographic, non-architectural flavor is 
refreshingly absent. Altogether different is the effect 
derived from some of the more mannered colored 
pencil renderings in the “late” style. The most offen- 
sive example is at the very beginning of the book: the 
rendering of the Arizona State Capitol Project (p. 25). 
Here the illustrative style is a pathetic travesty of his 
late manner, and the garish hues fail to convey any real 
sense of architectural conception or elaboration. 

Happily, this extravagant and sentimental style of 
rendering does complement some of the genuine fantasy 
of Wright’s imaginative genius, which comes to the 
fore after the close of the Oak Park period. The great 
unexecuted schemes, the Huntington Hartford Country 
Club, the Doheny Ranch project, or San-Marcos-in- 
the-Desert (pp. 60-61, 120-122, 128-129), all seem 
to demand a kind of presentation that is at once sug- 
gestive of Turner, DeMille, and the sort of Beaux-Arts 
melodrama which is best known in Tony Garnier’s 
Tusculum restorations: vivid colors, broad panoramas, 
and complex architectural masses studiously interlocked 
with the varying forms of the topography. This quality 
of academic pageantry, so frequent in his large-scaled 
plans, is independently echoed in the various schemes 
for Algiers by Le Corbusier, though the latter favors 
a more technocratic idiom and a more economical il- 
lustrative style. 

In any event, these drawings by Wright (and his 
atelier), when viewed by themselves as we are invited 
to do in perusing this casually organized, luxurious 
collection, become, like many of his theoretical utter- 
ances, the instrument of a myth in the making. At the 
very least, publications of this sort create, for the gen- 
eral public, a legend that confuses and obscures the real 
architectural achievement. As such, this book is safest 
in the hands of the scholar and specialist, despite the 
unprepossessing character of the text and captions, the 
absence of chronological organization, or indications 
of size, etc., of the various drawings. One can hope 
that the custodians of Taliesin will someday see fit to 
give us a catalogue raisonné of Wright’s work-in-draw- 
ings that will be systematic and distinguish between the 
hand of the master and the assistant; in other words, 
provide an objective account of the architect’s calli- 
graphic remains. In the meantime, the discriminating 
student will find much of major yet fragmentary sig- 
nificance in the present collection, all of which must be 
collated with the mass of previously published material 
in books and periodicals—and with the buildings them- 
selves—in order to be accurately appreciated and un- 
derstood. 

JOHN M. JACOBUS, JR. 
Princeton University 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Sir: 

We are in course of preparing a catalogue raisonné 
: of the drawings of Claude Lorrain and naturally hope 
to be able to make it as complete as possible. We should, 
therefore, like to appeal through your pages to owners 
‘ and keepers of museum collections who may have little 
known or recently acquired drawings by Claude in 
their possession to communicate with one or the other 
of us at the addresses given below. 


MARCEL ROTHLISBERGER 
: Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey 


MICHAEL KITSON 
i . Courtauld Institute of Art, 
; 20 Portman Square, 


London, W.1. (England) 
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